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TO  THE 

READER. 

TH  E following  work  was  originally 
publifhed  in  German,  by  Doftor 
ZIMMERMANN,  (firft  phylician  to  his 
Majefty,  at  Hanover,  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin,  of  the 
ceconomical  foeiety,  at  Berne*  in  Switzer- 
land* &c.)  whofe  merit  is  already  well 
known  in  this  country,  by  his  Treatife 
on  the  Dyfentery,  and  his  Elfay  on  Na- 
tional Pride; 

With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  perform- 
ance, the  editor,  in  juftice  to  Doctor 
Zimmermann,  thinks  it  right  to  inform 
his  readers,  that  the  tranflation  is  not,  in 
every  place,  ftriftly  conformable  to  the 
original ; many  palfages  being  abridged*, 
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and  fome  few  omitted.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  omiffions  and  alterations 
are  explained  and  apologized  for  in  the 
notes.  All  the  notes  to  this  work  are 
by  the  editor ; they  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  long  ones.  If  any  of 
them  fhould  be  thought  tedious  and  un- 
neceffary,  his  only  apology  is,  in  the 
goodnefs  of  his  intentions.  His  great 
aim  has  been  to  render  this  a ufeful 
work  to  Gentlemen  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  phylic;  and  how 
well  he  has  fucceeded  in  his  attempt,  he 
moft  refpeftfuUy  leaves  to  the  candid 
and  judicious  reader  to  determine. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  different  Ways  in  which  we  acquire  Knowledge. 

THAT  the  reader  may  the  better  underhand  the 
Ideas  I have  formed  to  myfelf  on  the  fubjeCt  of 
Experience,  I will  begin  by  pointing  out  to  him  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  acquire  knowledge. 

We  acquire  knowledge  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  and 
by  the  reflections  that  arife  within  the  mind,  in  confe- 
quence  of  impreffions  made  on  it  by  objects  that  have 
affected  the  fenfes.  if) 

B Amidff 


(a)  “ Let  us  fuppofe  the  mind  to  be  as  white  paper,  void  of 
all  cliaradters,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  fur- 
**  nifhed  ? whence  comes  it  by  that  vaft  ftore,  which  the  bufy 
and  bsiundlefs  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almolt 

<e  endlefs 
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Amidfi:  the  great  number  of  objeds  which  the  vafl 
theatre  of  the  world  affords  us,  the  fenfes  embrace  as 
many  as  they  pofUbly  can,  and  confide  the  imprefli- 
ons  made  by  them  to  the  memory.  This,  then,  is 
the  fource  of  the  hopple  ideas  with  which  the  fenfes 
fupply  us. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  mind  to  compare,  arrange, 
and  conned  together,  thefe  fimple  ideas ; to  find  out 
the  affinity  they  have  to  each  other,  and  to  form  from 
them  complex  ideas,  From  thefe  are  to  be  deduced 
certain  principles  from  which  conclufions  are  to  be 
draWn.  Thefe  conclufions  either  flow  naturally  from 
fimple  and  certain  principles,  or,  are  the  confequences 
of  many  compound  principles,  both  certain  and  un- 
certain; and  in  this  cafe,  the  united  faculties  of  the 
nrind  may  be  laid  to  ad. 

The  Sciences  differ  more  from  each  other  by  the 
variety  of  thefe  principles,  than  by  the  diverfitv  of 
their  objeds.  Some  of  their  principles  are  clear,  fira- 
ple  and  certain  ; and  finding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
mind  open,  eafily  enter  into  it,  and  bring  convidion 


“ endlefs  variety  ? whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reafon  and 
s‘  knowledge?  To  this  I anfwer  in  one  word,  from  Experience:  In 
“ that,  all  our  knowledge  is  founded  ; and  from  that  it  ultimately 
“ derives  itfelf.  Our  obfervation  employed  either  about  external, 
“ fenfible  objefts ; or  about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds, 
<c  perceived  and  reflefted  on  by  ourfelves,  is  that  which  fupplies 
**  our  underftandings  with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.'  Thefe 
44  two  are  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  from  whence  all  the 
“ ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do  fpring.  Locke's  Ejfay 
s*  concerning  Human  Underjlanding.  Book  II.  Chap,  i . 

along 
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along;  with  them.  Others  there  are,  which  require 
to  be  more  deeply  examined,  and  which  afford  no 
light  to  the  undcrffanding,  but  by  the  favor  of  Expe- 
rience, by  whofe  • means  alone  we  can  hope  to  com- 
prehend them.  Perfuafion,  however,  does  not  accom- 
pany thcle  as  it  does  the  others,  becaufe  they  are  not 
fo  eafy  to  be  underftood.  The  knowledge  that  flows 
from  clear,  fimple  and  certain  principles,  forms  a 
part  of  the  mathematics,  there  being  nothing  fo  cer- 
tain as  the  pure  mathematics.  That  which  is  de- 
ri\  eel  from  compound  principles,  that  are  in  part  cer- 
tain, and  in  part  uncertain,  more  efpecially  compre- 
hends moral  philofophy,  the  art  of  government,  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  healing  art. 

Neither  Phyfic,  nor  any  of  the  other  fciences  we 
mentioned  with  it  can  be  fo  certain  as  the  mathema- 
tics, there  being  ufually  fome  doubts  remaining  after 
all  the  proofs  that  can  be  brought  to  remove  them, 
phyfic,  feems,  above  all  others,  to  require  a very  li- 
beral, adftive  and  penetrating  genius,  becaufe  the  Phy- 
fician,  being  often  obliged  to  confine  himfelf  to  fimple 
probabilities,  will  be  unable  to  trace  them  to  their 
higheft  degree,  without  an  extreme  fhare  of  penetra- 
tion; and  by  being  almoft  conffantly  expofed  to  the 
application  ef  principles,  which  cannot  be  fubmitted 
to  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes,  he  muff  neceffarily  be- 
come an  inventor  in  the  praftice  of  his  art. 

Simple  ideas  form  the  bafis  of  each  particular  Sci- 
ence. 1 he  induftry  of  (he  multitude  is  employed  in 
drawing  thefe  from  the  moral  and  phyficai  w'orld,  and 
delivers  them  up  in  this  ftate  to  the  philofopher,  who 
examines  them  with  a careful  and  penetrating  eye  ; 
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and,  felecling  what  arc  ufeful  from  the  rnafs,  preferves 
thefe,  and  rejefts  the  reft. 

This  fund  of  fjmple  ideas  can  never  be  too  abun-s 
dant.  We  owe  much,  both  to  him  who  collects  every 
thing  at  random,  without  carrying  his  views  any  far- 
ther; and  to  him,  who,  being  more  intelligent,  - culls 
with  tafte  only,  the  choiceft  obje&s  that  prefent  them- 
felves  to  him.  We  are  likewife  much  indebted  to 
men  of  great  genius,  who,  like  Democritus,  Ariflotle 
and  Bacon,  confider  Nature  in  all  her  parts  , and 
thus  give  before-hand  to  pofterity,  the  matter  which 
is  to  become  the  fertile  fource  of  general  ideas,  and 
the  moft.  enlightened  truths. 

In  proportion,  as  the  Sciences  become  more  ex- 
tended, every  thing  we  know  in  Nature,  will  find  its 
true  deftination.  Pofterity,  will  in  this  refpeft,  derive 
much  from  the  writings  of  our  Academies.  Every 
thing  that  is  ufeful  will  be  extra&ed,  and  men  will 
arrange  the  whole  in  the  way,  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
moft  ufeful  to  them.  There  will  then  be  fewer 
books,  but  the  flock  of  ideas  will  be  increafed. 
Why  fhould  not  fuch  an  occupation  be  even  now 
the  employment  of  thofe  who  have  leifure  to  under- 
take it,  and  talents  to  execute  it  d Such  extracls  can 
never  be  the  works  of  ignorance. 

It  is  philofophy  alone,  that  can  enable  us  to  profit 
from  the  perceptions  of  our  fenfes,  and  extend  the  li- 
mits of  our  underftanding ; becaufe  true  philofophy 
is  the  art  of  directing  the  reafon  in  all  her  enquiries, 
and  enables  us  to  combine  and  arrange  the  ideas  we 
have  acquired  thro’  the  medium  of  our  fenfes.. 
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The  whole  of  my  work  is,  therefore,  written  with 
a view  to  afcertain  a certain  'chain  of  principles,  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  which,  conflitute  what 
I call  Experience.  But  there  being  many  rules, 
which;  although  of  immediate  utility,  and  even  of  in- 
difpenfable  neceffity,  may  be  liable  to  become  either 
of  no  ufe,  or  difficult  to  be  underflood,  for  want  of 
examples  ; I will,  therefore,  not  only  make  the 
reader  fee  what  is  meant  by  Experience  in  Phyfic,  but 
will  conduft  him  to  it  in  the  molt  natural  manner. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  falfe  Experience. 

IN  general,  Experience  is  confidered  as  the  fimple 
produce  of  the  fenfes.  The  underftanding  feems 
to  come  in  for  fo  fmall  a fhare,  that  every  thing  that 
is  intelle&ual  in  it,  is  regarded  as  having  as  much  of 
materiality  as  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes.  This  is 
what  I call  falfe  experience,  becaufe  it  is  either 
founded  on  obfervations  that  are  falfe  in  themfelves, 
or  improperly  refle&ed  on  and  of  courfe  infufficient; 
or,  that  are  erroneoufly  deduced  from  principles  that 
are  in  themfelves  not  well  founded. 

Commonly  too,  the  name  of  Experience  is 
given  to  that  knowledge,  which  is  acquired  by  the 
fimple  reiterated  intuition  of  the  fame  objeffi  Sup- 
poling  this  principle  to  be  well  founded,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  have  travelled  much,  to  acquire  the 
greatell  experience  in  a knowledge  of  the  world. 
An  aged  officer  will  have  all  the  Experience  that  is 
poffible  in  the  art  of  war;  and  an  old  nurfe  will 
be  preferable  to  the  moll  experienced  phyfician. 
On  the  fame  grounds,  the  phyfician  who  has  feen 
the  greatell  number  of  patients  will  be  the  moll 
inftru<ded:  and,  indeed,  the  people  always  prefer 
fuch  a one.  The  multitude,  without  concerning 
themfelves  about  the  true  chara&er  of 


Experience, 

readily 
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readily  give  that  confidence  to  the  old  woman  and 
the  old  doihor,  which  is  due  only  to  long  and  true 
Experience.  They  inquire  not,  whether  he  i$  a 
man  of  learning,  and  penetration,  and  genius ; if 
he  has  gray  hairs,  it  is  fufficient.  Thefe  inconfide- 
rate  decifions,  are  derived  wholly  from  the  idea, 
which  the  lefs  enlightened  part  of  men  form  of  old 
age.  They  fuppofe,  that  an  old  man  has  thought 
more  than  a young  one,  bccaufe  he  has  feen  more. 
It  is  on  this  account,  that  we  fo  often  fee  old  men  in- 
confiderately  reverenced,  who  are  unworthy  of  the 
lead  efieem  ; and  that  the  mofl  flriking,  and  even 
brilliant  a&ions  fometimes  lofe  all  their  value: — -He  is 
a young  man , they  fay. 

There  is  only  one  prerogative  which  the  young  man 
of  merit  is  unable  to  difpute  with  ignorance  in  gray 
hairs,  and  that  is  the  number  of  years:  and  yet, 
alas ! we  fee  the  idea  of  Experience  attached  to  this 
prerogative,  piteous  as  it  is ; and  the  old  man  is  al- 
ways enabled  by  it  to  keep  the  young  one  at  a dif- 
tance,  like  an  old  and  faplefs  tree,  which  by  its  wh 
thered  branches  prevents  the  young  and  promifing 
plant  from  rifing. 

This  prejudice  is  the  more  injurious  to  the  young 
man,  becaufe  when  compared  with  the  old  one,  he 
continues  always  to  be  young.  I have  often  feen  peo- 
ple of  weak  minds,  who  confiantly  confidercd  a young 
man  of  merit,  as  a young  man,  notwithfianding  his 
accomplifhments  and  capacity,  merely  becaufe  they 
faw  him  come  into  the  world.  They  always  fpoke 
of  him  in  the  fame  fevere  and  impoling  tone,  even 
although  he  might  be  much  fuperior  to  them  in  ila- 

tion 
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lion  as  well  as  in  talents.  Methinks  I hear  the  niirfe 
of  a General  covered  with  wounds,  crying  out,  4 Ay, 

* I have  often  danced  him,  in  my  arms »’ 

Age  certainly  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  enlarging 
our  underftanding,  but  every  one  is  not  difpofed  to  do 
this  ; nor  is  every  capacity  fufcepdble  of  it.  The  old 
age  of  a phyfician  who  is  refpe&able  for  his  merit,  is 
an  honourable  old  age.  Glory  follows  all  his  fleps. 
The  younger  members  of  the  profeffion  give  him  ali 
their  refpeft  and  efteem.  They  call  him  their  father, 
their  Mentor,  He  is  their  only  guide  in  the  obfeurity 
which  frequently  furrounds  them.  But  ancient  days, 
after  a life  of  little  eflimation,  or  rather,  the  old  age 
of  a weak  brain,  is  ignominy.  Truly,  can  feventy 
years  of  flupidity,  ever  render  a man  refpe&able  ? — 
An  old  phyfician  without  merit,  in  my  eyes,  appears 
only  as  a man  who  is  become  once  more  a child.  All 
his  powers  lie  in  his  obftinacy.  Thefe  ftupid  old  men 
do  not  confider  that  even  at  their  birth,  they  were  fe- 
venty or  eighty  years  old. 

It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  falfe  experience 
is  nothing  more  than  a blind  routine,  directed  by  no 
law  whatever.  This  routine  is  confined,  as  it  were, 
to  a circle  of  certain  a&ions,  and  to  the  repetition  of 
certain  maxims,  the  nature  and  reafon  of  which  are 
equally  unknown.  In  a word,  a phyfician  who  prac- 
tices by  routine,  exercifes  an  art  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  principles,  and  he  is  the  more  carelefs  about 
them,  as  the  people,  who  employ  him,  generally  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be  as  ufelefs  as  he  does. 
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By  the  terms  people  or  vulgar,  I fhall  imply 
through  the  whole,  of  this  work,  thofe  perfons,  who, 
giving  themfelves  but  little  concern  about  what  has  ( 
been  written  qr  faid  on  matters  of  Science,  in  differ- 
ent ages,  and  incapable  at  the  fame  time,  of  compre- 
hending the  difcoveries  and  truths  that  are  offered 
to  them  : fee  every  thing  through  a falfe  or  obfcure 
medium  ; and  thus  are  led  to  confider  routine  as  the 
bafis  of  human  knowledge,  and,  of  courfe,  to  miilake 
it  for  true  genius. 

I may  be  permitted  in  a work  like  this,  to  offer 
fome  reflexions  on  this  abufe  Every  refleXion  is 
well  placed,  when  it  is  interefiing  in  itfelf,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  conneXed  with  the  chain  of  funda- 
mental proportions  that  compofe  the  work.  At  any 
rate;,  it  feems  laudable  to  oppofe  and  deteX  abufe, 
and  efpecially  when  it  feems  liable  to  exert  its  influ- 
ence on  perfons  of  every  Bation, 

It  is  on  this  blind  routine  that  the  vulgar  ufually 
found  their  fyflem  of  education.  What  unhappy 
confequences  may  not  be  expeXed  from  the  conduX 
of  mafters,  who,  in  conformity  to  a received  praXice, 
and  without  extending  their  inquiries  farther,  aim 
only  at  the  rendering  the  heads  of  their  pupils  as 
Bupid  as  their  own.  IriBedd  of  unfolding  the  under- 
ftanding  of  their  fcholars,  by  teaching  them  to  fix 
their  attention  on  every  thing  that  furrounds  them, 
they  fill  their  minds  with  a thoufand  abftraX  ideas 
at  once, — ideas,  which  neither  the  mailer  nor  the 
fcholars  will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  as  they 
ought  to  do. — It  cannot  be  thought  flrange,  therefore,  if 
the  Bumbling-blocks  which  the  fludent  encounters  at 
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every  itsp,  ihould  limit  his  underllanding  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  and  thus  force  him,  as  it  were,  into 
a round  of  fervile  imitation,  as  appearing  to  be  the 
fhorteft  and  the  ealieft  of  acquirement.  And  yet 
this  is  an  abufe  into  which  almoft  all  our  mailers 
fall,  and  all  of  them  give  their  reafons  for  it,  either 
good  or  bad.  Some  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  we 
ought  to  fee  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  mod  remote  ages, 
rhofe  ancients,  fay  they,  were  refpeflable  men  in  every 
way,  and  we  mult,  therefore,  adopt  their  methods. 
Others,  who  are  incapable  of  weighing  the  true  me- 
rit of  the  ancients,  and  too  conceited  to  acknowledge 
any  degree  of  learning  in  their  contemporaries,  are  like 
a pilot  without  a compafs,  whofe  whole  refource  de- 
pends on  the  firft  liar  he  may  happen  to  fpy  out,  and 
thus  (leering  by  chance,  he  may  at  laft,  perhaps,  get 
into  harbour : but  how  will  he  get  there  ? Why,  in  the 
way  that  thefe  fame  mailers  do  ; by  following  the 
common  track,  without  relieving  on  the  rocks  he 
was  expofed  to  in  his  palfage,  and  which  would 
certainly  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  chanced 
to  have  touched  them.  Some  others  there  are,  and 
perhaps  (till  more  blameable,  who  are  too  little  en- 
lightened to  be  enabled  even  to  doubt  with  any  method. 
The  moment  they  have  opened  a few  books,  they  fan- 
cy themfelves  on  a footing  with  the  greatell  men. 
They  are  foon  fatiated  with  inllruflion,  and  they 
found  their  experience  on  a collection  they  make, 
tho’  not  always  without  difdain,  from  the  precepts 
they  imagine  to  be  the  bell  conceived  ; and  they  do 
not  perceive,  that  in  doing  this,  they  proceed  more 
blindly  than  they  would  do,  were  they  to  follow  the 
ordinary  routine. — Such,  however,  is  too  often  the 
apparatus  with  which  a difciple  appears  before  the 
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public,  and  under  the  eye  of  his  matter,  who  is  not 
a little  proud  of  having  filled  his  head  with  thefe 
precepts,  and  who  does  not  forefee  that,  with  this 
borrowed  learning,  the  fcholar  will  not  fail  to  be 
overtmned  by  the  lead  difficulty  that  fhall  prefent 
itfelf. — Can  we  be  furprized,  therefore,  if  children  or 
young  perfons  inftru&ed  in  this  way,  fhould  become 
only  verv  moderate  lubje&s  in  a more  advanced  age, 
after  having  affoided  the  molt  promifing  hopes  ; and 
yet  this  is  whai  we  fee  happen  every  day,  and  what 
mult  necellarily  be  expected  to  happen,  whilft  fo 
improper  a fyllem  of  education  continues  to  be 
adopted. 

This  blind  attachment  to  a routine,  every  day  de- 
prives Society  of  the  greateft  advantage  fhe  has  a right 
to  expe&  from  her  members.  It  is  a melancholy 
truth,  that  men  educated  in  this  way,  can  never  be 
capable  of  knowing,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  phyfi- 
cal  and  moral  man  This  acquirement,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  common  principle  of  happinefs 
in  Society,  and  as  the  firft  and  moll  noble  branch  of 
our  knowledge,  is  always  difguifed  and  mifunder- 
fiood  by  thefe  narrow-minded  mafters,  although  it  is 
fo  elfextial  to  the  forming  a good  citizen. 

Phyficians  feern  to  be  more  interefted  in  the  acqui- 
fiti.on  of  this  knowledge,  than  any  of  the  other  clalfes 
of  civil  life.  The  palfions  come  in  for  fo  great  a 
fhare  in  difeafes,  that  it  would  feem  criminal  in  a 
phyfician  to  enter  into  prafiice,  without  having  par- 
ticularly applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  man. 
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There  are  people  who  imagine  that  nothing  is  fo 
eafy  to  acquire  as  this  fublime  knowledge.  But 
where  do  they  feek  for  it  ? In  the  converfation  and 
company  of  perfons  who  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
open  to  reflection,  or  who  are  filled  with  prejudices, 
and  who  condemn  or  approve,  from  principles  they 
imbibed  in  their  youth.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  people 
of  this  ftamp,  who,  in  a more  advanced  age,  are  every 
day  vaunting  their  experience,  and  who  do  not  con- 
fider,  that  we  might  fay  to  them,  as  a young  Soldier 
did  one  day  to  an  old  Captain : “ The  only  advantage 
“ you  have  over  me,  is,  in  the  having  worn  out  more 
“ Jhoes 

In  good  truth,  we  every  day  fee,  how  much  this 
pretended  experience  is  found  to  be  barren  and  im- 
potent ; and,  indeed,  this  mufl  neceffarily  happen 
with  thofe  who  have  fludied  neither  Man  nor  Na- 
ture. 

Agriculture  was  for  a long  time  languifhing  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  people,  who  were  flaves  to  a rou- 
tine. It  cannot  be  expeCled,  that  the  peafant  fhould 
of  himfelf  examine  the  myfteries  of  nature,  without 
being  led  to  them  by  the  Philofopher.  Ufually,  he 
has  only  enough  of  underffanding  to  plough  and  to 
fow  and  to  reap  : He  feldom  has  reafon  enough  to 
liften  to  advice.  The  power  of  prejudice  is  fo  great, 
that  the  mail  miferable  peafant  feels  a pleafure  in  en- 
joying the  full  fcope  of  his  obftinacy.  If  an  intelli- 
gent cultivator  gathers  more  corn  in  one  year,  than 
this  peafant  does  in  ten,  he  exclaims,  ‘ / Jhould  never 
1 have  thought  this but  flill  he  trudges  on  as  ufual, 
and  religioufly  adheres  to  the  pra&ices  of  his  father 
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and  grandfather,  without  once  inquiring,  whether  by 
adopting  his  neighbour’s  methods,  he  might  not  pro- 
cure a fimilar  crop.  The  Minorquins,'  inftead  of 
pruning  their  trees,  as  they  faw  the  Englifh  do  who 
came  amongft  them,  contented  themfelves  with  fay- 
ing, that  Providence  beft  knew  how  trees  ought  to 
grow.  Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  a laudable 
fpirit  for  improvement  feems  to  have  exerted  itfelf,  and 
focieties  have  been  eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  which  will  fpon,  we  hope,  entirely  remove 
the  veil  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  from  Agricul- 
ture. We  will  not  inquire  here,  whether  it  was  corn 
or  iron  ; or  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  hunger 
or  flrength  that  firfl  began  to  civilize  men.  But  we 
begin  now  to  be  convinced,  that,  with  a little  portion 
of  land  and  the  implements  of  hufbandry,  we  are  en- 
abled to  live  more  at  our  eafe  than  thole  vaft  empires 
do,  whofe  fleets  return  home  freighted  with  the  riches 
of  the  new  world. 

It  is  with  the  Artifl  as  with  the  Peafant.  He  wil- 
lingly confines  himfelf  to  that  which  he  derives  from 
his  predeceffors,  without  wifhing  to  extend  his  know- 
ledge any  farther.  Without  any  other  art  or  addrefs 
than  mere  habit,  he  conflantly  exercifes  his  hands  at 
the  fame  work  in  the  fame  manner.  As  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  inventions  of  others,  he  feeks  for  no  nexv 
lights ; that  which  he  knows,  is,  in  his  own  opinion, 
fufficient.  It  is  not  the  fhortefl,  but  the  bell  known 
route  that  he  feeks  after,  although  it  fhould  be  the 
longed.  The  whole  of  his  knowledge  lies  in  habit. 
There  happened  not  long  ago,  at  Paris,  fufheient 
proofs  of  what  I am  now  advancing.  Of  the  men  of 
genius,  who  united  to  compofe  the  great  work,  which 
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does  fo  much  honour  to  the  French  nation,  there 
were  feveral  who  undertook  to  vifit  the  (hops  of  dif- 
ferent artifts,  and  interrogate  them  on  the  fubj e<£f  of 
their  tools  and  manner  of  working.  Thefe  gentle- 
men were  furprized  to  find,  that  of  the  many  artifts 
they  vifited  in  this  way,  hardly  twelve  were  able  to 
give  any  clear  account  of  thefe  matters.  They  met 
with  feveral  who  knew  not  even  the  names  of  the  tools 
they  had  been  ufing  during  forty  years. — Rouffeau 
calls  thefe  people  machines,  which  ferve  only  to  put 
another  in  motion. 

What  fhall  I fay  here  of  the  influence  of  habit  on 
the  art  of  Government ; an  art,  by  the  bye,  that  is 
more  eccentric  if  poflible,  than  the  human  mind? 
Time,  which  infenfibly  changes  the  genius  and  the 
manners  of  men,  would  feem  likewife  to  allow  occa- 
fional  modifications  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
jlate.  Do  not  the  continual  revolutions,  which  pro- 
duce fo  many  changes  in  civil  fociety,  afford  fuffici- 
cnt  reafons  for  introducing,  at  leafl  to  a certain  de- 
gree, fome  alterations  in  the  mode  of  government?  If 
we  throw  our  eyes  over  the  different  ftates  of  Europe, 
do  we  not  obferve  fufficient  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of 
fuch  changes  ? If  men  were  always  of  the  fame  way 
of  thinking,  invariable  laws  would  become  plaufible, 
and  e^en  neceffary  : But  the  inftability  of  the  human 
mind  proves  but  too  clearly,  that  the  fyftem  of  Go- 
vernment ought  to  vary  as  much  as  Man  varies  with- 
in himfelf. 

I do  not  mean  to  alfert,  however,  that  the  art  of 
Politics  has  no  determinate  principles.  It  is  always 
the  advantage  of  a ftate,  and  of  courfe,  the  welfare  of 
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each  individual,  which  ought  to  be  its  leading  ob- 
je&s.  There  is,  indeed,  no  art,  the  principles  and 
rules  of  which  are  more  fimple  than  of  this,  if  the 
fpirit  of  government  is  underftood  as  it  ought  to  be. 


Were  ambition  once  rooted  out,  politics  would  foon 
become  an  art  that  would  render  the  fovereign,  the 
magiftrates  and  the  people  happy.  The  greater  part 
of  politicians  fuppofe  themfelves  capable  of  forefeeing 
and  executing  every  thing,  when  they  have  propofed 
to  themfelves  as  a model,  fuch  or  fuch  a great  man. 
But  they  do  this,  without  refle£ling  that  they  are  no 
longer,  perhaps,  in  the  fame  circumftances.  and  that 
to  imitate  fuch  a great  man,  they  ought,  neceflarily,  to 
polfefs  his  genius  and  capacity.  Without  thefe,  they 
only  expofe  their  temerity.  The  one  is  like  a great 
paintpr,  who  conveys  his  ideas  with  the  moft  exa& 
and  lively  expreflions  ; whilft  his  imitators  do,  at  the 
moft,  give  the  outlines  of  his  work.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  to  perfons  oi  this  ftamp,  that  Socrates  and 
Bolingbroke  alluded,  when  they  obferved,  that  of  all 
the  fciences,  that  of  government  feemed  to  require 
the  leaft  ftiare  of  application  and  knowledge. 

The  art  of  war,  intended  as  it  is  to  defend  the 
rights  of  men,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  only  a 
matter  of  imitation. — They  fancy,  that  with  courage, 
and  moderate  abilities,  it  is  eafy  to  become  a true 
warrior.  We  feldom  fee  even  an  officer,  who  fuf- 
pe<fts  that  his  art  fuppofes  many  parts  of  knowledge 
/ necelfarily  conne&ed  with  erudition.  There  are  but 
few  who  think,  with  the  Chevalier  Folard,  that  the 
art  of  war  is  only  a trade  with  the  generality  of  men, 
and  a very  refined  fcience  in  the  hands  of  men  of  ge- 
nius. 
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nius.  If  the  vulgar  prejudice  were  well  founded,  a 
lieutenant  who  can  fliew  ten  fears,  or  a drummer 
who  has  feen  ten  campaigns,  would  be  men  of  con- 
fummate  experience. 

But  let  us  pafs  on  to  phyfic.  This  art,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude,  confifts  in  polTeffing  a 
fuitable  receipt  for  each  infirmity  to  which  we  are 
liable.  This  fuppofition  confounds  the  phyfician 
with  the  empiric.  An  empiric  in  phyfic.  is  one,  who 
without  knowing  ot  confidering  the  operations  of 
nature,  or  without  inquiring  into  the  caufes  and  figr.s 
of  a difeafe  and  its  indications,  or  the  opinions  and 
obfervations  of  different  ages  concerning  it,  limply 
afks  its  name,  and  then  adminifters  his  drugs  at  ran- 
dom, or  one  after  the  other.  The  experience  of  fuchi 
a man  tnuft  be  always  falfe,  becaufe  he  pra&ices  an 
art  of  which  he  knows  not  the  principles,  and  follows 
the  receipts  of  others,  without  inquiring  for  what  rea- 
fon.  In  the  firft  ages  of  phyfic,  it  was  neceffary  to 
fee  difeafes  before  they  could  be  examined  and  their 
caufes  dived  into.  This  is  the  reafon  too,  why  em- 
pirics defire  to  fee  the  fick,  but  at  ihe  fame  time,  are 
neither  willing  to  inquire  into  what  they  fee,  nor  to 
know  what  they  do.  They  rejeft  all  information, 
oppofe  all  principles,  and  fuppofe  themfelves  to  be 
inftru&ed,  as  it  were,  by  heavenly  infpiration,  in  all 
that  is  worthy  of  being  known.  Thefe  people,  it  is 
true,  are  fufceptible  of  certain  combinations ; but  their 
combinations  embrace  only  the  firft  ideas  of  things, 
or  rather,  only  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes.  Their 
logic  does  not  feem  to  extend  beyond  inftin&. 
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It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  afcertain  the  caufes 
of  the  different  abufes  of  which  we  have  fpoken  hi- 
therto : The  firft  and  the  principal  of  them,  may 
be  afcribed  to  the  grofs  idea  men  in  general  have  of 
Experience.  An  ingenious  gentleman  has  very  pro- 
perly obfcrved,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  in 
what  direction,  and  with  what  rapidity,  the  arm  muff 
be  moved,  to  hit  a mark  with  a flone  at  a certain 
diftance.  This  addrefs  can  only  be  acquired  by  Ex- 
perience. It  is  certain,  that  by  ufe  one  learns  how  to 
manage  a gun,  a hammer,  or  an  ax  ; but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expeft  from  ufe 
alone,  a fkilful  general  ; or  a Palladio,  from  an  old 
workman. 

The  mechanical  trades  may  be  learnt  by  habit ; 
but  there  are  means  of  fupplying  an  artifl  with  ideas 
which  habit  will  never  give  him.  He  works  with 
propriety,  but  without  knowing  the  principles  of  his 
art ; he,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  an  infinite  number 
of  refources,  with  which  the  philofopher  only  can 
fupply  him.  It  is  from  a want  of  refle&ing  properly 
on  this  genius  of  arts  and  trades,  that  the  vulgar  con- 
found the  phyfician  with  the  ordinary  artifl.  The 
one  profeffes  a fcience  that  is  purely  intellectual ; the 
other,  an  adroitnefs  that  lies  wholly  in  the  fingers. 

* 

The  hatred  conceived  againft  every  thing  that 
has  the  air  of  novelty  or  innovation,  makes  us 
love  and  adhere  to  ancient  methods.  Were  we 
to  believe  thofe  old  men,  who  employ  themfeves 
wholly  in  praifmg  the  times  pafl,  there  was  not 
an  ignorant  man  in  their  day:  unhappily  for  them, 
however,  they  are  the  living  proofs  of  the  falfity 

Vol.  I.  D of 
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of  their  affertion.  May  I be  permitted  to  fay  here,  that 
I know  many  people,  who  with  heads  that  are  well 
framed,  do  not  read  a book;  and  this  merely  becaufe 
it  is  a new  one.  It  is  even  fufheient  with  thefe  per- 
fons  to  fpeak  of  a new  work  with  fome  efteem,  to 
make  them  conceive  that  it  is  an  ignorant  one ; and  to 
endeavour  to  make  them  think  differently  on  any  fub- 
je<ff  from  what  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  do, 
would  be  to  rilk,  the  being  hated  by  them,  as  much 
as  the  Englifh  were  by  the  Irifh  formerly,  becaufe 
they  prohibited  them  from  harneffing  their  horfes  by 
the  tails,  according  to  ancient  ufage. 

Long  effablifhed  cuftom  is  pleafmg  to  the  nafrow 
minded,  the  idle,  and  the  indolent,  becaufe  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  what  one  has  always  feen  done.  It  is 
likewife  much  eafier  to  eftablifh  three  principles,  to 
determine  the  nature  of  difeafes,  as  the  ant  ient  Me- 
thodifts  did,  and  to  oppofe  only  three  formulae  to  thefe 
difeafes;  or  to  reject  all  rules  whatever,  as  the  empi- 
rics do,  than  it  is  to  dive  deeply  into  the  healing  art. 
What  can  be  more  concife,  or  more  eafy,  than  to 
confine  ourfeives  to  one  book,  or  to  one  remedy,  and 
to  reprobate  all  the  knowledge  that  is  not  in  that 
work,  or  all  the  remedies  which  do  not  agree  with 
that  we  have  adopted. 

It  is  certainly  much  eafier,  to  gain  by  a fervile 
complaifance,  the  vile  applaufes  of  the  populace  ; or 
to  procure  praife  and  protection  from  friends  who 
have  been  won  by  flattery  ; or  to  rob  the  man  of  true 
merit  of  his  reputation,  by  circulating  idle  reports  to 
his  difadvantage,  which  the  people  are  but  too  readily 
difpofed  to  iiflen  to,  and  even  to  publifh,  and  to  add 
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to;  all  this,  I fay,  is  much  eafierthan  it  is  to  rife  by  true 
merit.  The  phyficians  in  Chili  blow  around  the  beds 
of  their  patients,  to  drive  away  difeafes. — The  people 
there  think,  that  phyfic  confifts  wholly  in  this  wind, 
and  their  doftors  would  take  it  very  ill  of  any  body 
who  fhould  attempt  to  make  the  method  of  cure  more 
difficult.  They  think  they  know  enough,  when  they 
know  how  to  blow. 

The  multitude  are  attached  to  a blind  routine,  be- 
caufe  all  ignorant  people  approve  of  it.  It  is  con- 
demned only  by  thofe  phyficians,  who  are  men  of 
fenfe.  In  general,  men  are  pleafed  at  meeting  with 
their  own  way  of  thinking  in  others.  It  has  been 
remarked,  long  before  our  time,  that  it  is  always  felf- 
love  that  decides  either  the  hatred  or  the  aflfe&ion, 
the  reverence  or  the  contempt  we  entertain  for  others; 
and  that  it  is  likewife  by  the  fame  principles, 
we  judge  of  their  merit.  A man  of  fenfe  is  fure  to 
find  an  enemy,  if  he  does  not  endeavour  to  flatter 
his  felf-love  : and  he  is  at  the  fame  time  defpifed  by 
the  ignorant  multitude,  becaufe  he  condemns,  or  does 
not  adopt  their  errors  and  prejudices;  and  becaufe  the 
truth,  and  the  good  and  the  learned  things  he  approves, 
are  exaftly  thofe  which  are  defpifed  by  the  vulgar.  The 
more  a phyfician  is  endued  with  genius  and  penetra- 
tion, the  more  is  he  expofed  to  the  fhafts  of  ignorance. 
Agathias  deferibes  to  us,  in  his  hiffory,  a very  igno- 
rant empiric,  who  at  the  fame  time,  talked  in  the  moft 
daring  manner  on  fubje&s  which  he  did  not  at  all 
comprehend.  This  Uranius  went  in  the  fuite  of  an 
ambaffador,  to  Conffantinople,  and  there  he  pleafed 
the  King  Cofroes  fo  much,  that  this  prince,  who  had 
invited  to  his  court,  and  afterwards  fent  back,  the 
D 2 njofl 
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mofl  celebrated  philofophers  of  Greece,  laid  he  had 
never  met  with  fo  fenfible  and  difeerning  a man  as 
Uranius.  The  motives  to  this  approbation,  adds  the 
hiflorian,  are  not  difficult  to  be  invefligated.  We  all 
of  us  feel  ourfelves  drawn  towards  thole  -who  refem- 
ble  us.  A genius  like  our  own,  pleafes  us  ; and  it  is 
fufficient  for  another  to  fhew  himfelf  fuperior  to  us, 
to  be  received  with  difguft.  It  is,  in  truth,  a reflexion 
very  humiliating  to  humanity,  to  recollect  all  the  pre- 
judices which  declare  themfelves  for  ignorance,  fu- 
perflition,  <bc.  and  which  have  ellablilhed  their  empire 
in  fociety.  But  this  reflexion  becomes  hill  more  me- 
lancholy, when  we  reflect  that  thefe  prejudices  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  our  peace,  and  our  health,  and,  at 
length,  conduct  us  to  the  grave.  Let  us  examine 
more  minutely,  the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe 
abufes. 

Firffi  Civil  fociety  is  greatly  injured  by  them. 
The  idle  refpecl  that  is  paid  to  ancient  ufages,  occa- 
fions  an  indolence  which  often  extends  its  influence 
over  men  of  the  brighteft  talents.  This  indolence 
prevents  us  from  fuppoling  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
in  an  error,  and  we  are  conflantly  falling  from  one 
fault  into  another.  If  a prejudiced  man,  is  a man  of 
weight,  either  by  his  own  abilities,  or  by  his  reputa- 
tion for  clevernefs,  how  many  ills  may  lie  not  occa- 
lion.  rI  he  mofl  lage  views,  the  befl  concerted  pro- 
jects, the  abler!,  and  moll  ingenious  plans,  will  be  pre- 
fented  to  no  purpofe,  when  luc’n  a man  fhall  have 
the  right  and  the  power  of  faying,  ‘ this  thing  does 
‘ not  pleaje  me.'  He  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  he  is 
wrong,  but  fliame  will  prevent  him  from  acknow- 
ledging himfelf  to  be  fo,  and  he  will  be  unwilling  to 
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commence  apprentice,  after  having  been  forty  years 
a mafter.  How  few  are  there  in  the  world,  who  re- 
Jilh  this  reflection  of  Horace:  “ Cur  nefcire  pudens 
“ prave  qudm  difcere  malo  ?”  refembling,  in  this,  the 
favages  of  Louiliana,  who,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  reful’e  to  embrace  Chrillianity,  becaufe 
they  are  too  old  to  practice  rules  that  are  fo  difficult. 
The  fciences,  the  arts,  and  even  juftice  and  humanity, 
difappear  under  the  influence  of  routine;  when,  to  the 
defire  of  caufing  virtue  to  be  refpe&ed,  there  is  not 
joined  the  power  of  effecting  it. 

Secondly.  Thefe  prejudices  difconcert  young  peo- 
ple. There  are  few  of  thefe,  who  in  this  general  con- 
fufion,  have  enough  of  abilities  and  courage  to  re-ani- 
mate their  ardor,  and  exert  their  care  and  adivity:  and 
who,  by  facrificing  the  early  part  of  their  life  to  fludy 
and  fatigue,  difarm  ignorance,  and  break  the  fceptre 
of  flupidity,  at  the  rifk  of  their  repofe,  their  fortune, 
and  reputation.  Surrounded  and  attacked  on  everv 
fide,  the  young  man,  notwithftanding  all  his  ef- 
forts, either  falls  back  into  mediocrity,  or  is  borne 
down  the  tide  of  prejudice. 

Thefe  prejudices  are  therefore  very  repugnant  to 
the  progrefs  of  medical  knowledge.  As  there  is  no 
fprm,  according  to  Socrates,  which  the  genius  of  the 
ignoiant  vulgar  does  not  affume,  thefe  obflacles  are 
perpetually  multiplying.  A phyfician,  who  is  a man 
of  reaion,  can,  therefore,  hope  to  be  careffed  only  by 
thofe  who  refemble  him.  But  he  will  do  wrong,  if 
he  attempts  to  appear  wife  before  mad  people.  The 
opinions  he  delivers  on  difeafes ; his  methods  of 
treatment,  and  his  remedies  will  be  conflantly  blamed 
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or  defpifed  by  thofe  to  whom  his  manner  of  thinking 
is  obnoxious  ; and  he  will  be  very  fortunate,  if  he  is 
not  accufed  of  mixing  poifon  with  his  prefcriptions. 

__  the  time  of  the  Mamalukes,  ffigypt  had  phvfi- 
cians  who  prafficed  with  learning,  probitv,  and  zeal. 
But  thofe  barbarous  and  ignorant  tyrants'  repaid  the 
care  of  their  phyficians  by  extreme'  cruelty.  Their 
profound  ignorance  depriving  them  of  the  leafl  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  phyfic,  they  ordered  their 
phyficians  to  relieve  them  on  the  leaf!  fenfation  of 
pain.] The  phyficians,  thus  obliged  to  regulate  their  con- 
duft  by  the  blind  caprice  of  thefe  abfolute  mailers, 
no  longer  aimed  at  curing  with  any  precifion,  but  at 
pleafing  their  princes  by  an  empirical  pra&ice  ; and, 
without  confidering  the  principal  feat  of  the  difeafe' 
turned  their  attention  wholly  to  fome  particular 
fymptoms,  which  it  feemed  neceffary  to  mitigate  in 
the  inllant;  and  when  the  pains  were  moderated,  they 
left  the  fource  of  the  complaints  to  nature,  and  the 
tyrants  to  their  fate. — By  thefe  methods,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  in  pleafing  their  mailers  ; and  fince  that  pe- 
riod, phyficians  in  Egypt,  are  on  a footing  only  with 
old  women.  1 

True  genius  will  never  be  met  with  in  a phyfician 
who  gives  marks  of  duplicity,  or  meannefs  of  fpirit; 
who  is  capable  of  pocketing  affronts,  and  ready  to  laugh 
with  the  idle  and  the  foolilh,  or  to  facrifice  to  every 
idol. . Galen,  who  defervedly  acquired  fo  great  a re- 
putation by  the  many  eminent  good  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  difpofition,  and  who  had  colleffed  within 
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himfelf  all  that  men  before  his  time  had  known  of 
nature,  complains  feelingly  of  many  phyficians  in  his 
days  who  were  not  afhamed  to  attend  in  the  morning 
at  the  toilet,  and  make  their  court  to  the  ladies;  and 
at  night  to  be  of  the  moft  fumptuous  parties.  In  this 
manner,  by  modelling  themfelves  to  every  fafhion, 
they  aimed  at  eflablifhing  a reputation.  And  this 
the  reafon,  adds  this  reputable  man,  why  the  fine 
arts  and  philofophy  are  confidered  as  very  ufelefs. 
branches  of  a phyficians  knowledge.  Ought  we,  then, 
to  be  furprized  that  ignorant  mechanics  Ihould  quit 
their  trades,  for  the  fake  of  pra£tifing  phyfic ; or, 
that  perfons  who  have  learned  only  the  art  of  prepa- 
ring medicines,  fhould  have  the  boldnefs  to  confider 
themfelves  as  phyficians,  and  undertake  the  treatment 
of  difeafes  ? Pliny  has  very  well  obferved,  that  he  who 
has  impudence,  may  very  eafily^  pafs  for  a phyfi- 
cian. 

This  way  of  thinking,  which  has  been  fo  long  in- 
troduced, is  the  refult  of  the  very  grofs  and  improper 
idea  that  has  been  annexed  to  phyfic  in  all  ages. 
I have  heard  it  remarked  in  praife  of  a phyfician  in 
great  vogue  “ that  he  was  as  Jupple  as  a valet-dLe-cham- 
“ bre .”  But,  can  a phyfician,  who  thinks  nobly  of 
his  art,  and  who  knows  what  he  owes  to  himfelf  and 
to  his  patients,  ever  be  guilty  of  fuch  meannefs  ? It 
would  furely  be  the  way  to  excite  contempt.  Phyfic 
can  never  make  any  progrefs,  while  they  who  ought 
to  contribute  towards  its  perfection,  do  nothing  for  it. 
This  abufe  is  particularly  common  in  England,  where 
the  molt  celebrated  phyficians  facrifice  their  leifure  mo- 
ments tojhe  fine  aits,  philofophy,  andjthe  mathematics, 
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rather  than  in  compofing  any  works  which  may  con- 
tribute to  the  progrefs  of  phyfic.  Lord  Bacon  lays, 
that  the  impoftor  frequently  triumphs  at  the  bed-fide 
of  the  lick,  when  true  merit  is  affronted  and  difhonour- 
ed;  the  people  having  always  conlidcrcd  a quack  or 
an  old  woman  as  the  rivals  of  true  phyficians.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  phylician,  who  has  not  greatnefs  of 
foul  enough  not  to  forget  himfelf,  feels  no  difficulty 
in  faying  with  Solomon,  “ if  it  is  with  me  as  with  the 
“ madman,  tohy  Jhould  I wijh  to  appear  wijer  than  he 
11  isT'  Others,  who  have  more  delicacy,  purfue  ano- 
ther courfe,  and  aim  at  acquiring  a reputation  by  -fol- 
lowing other  fciences ; mediocrity  in  phyfic,  being- 
found  to  lead  a man  as  far  in  fame  as  the  height  of  per- 
feflion  does.  Bacon  has  too  well  obferved,  that  the 
length  of  difeafes,  the  fweets  of  life,  the  illufive  flat- 
tery of  hope,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  pa-  | 
tient’s  friends,  are  fufficient  reafons  for  the  vileft  and 
moff  ignorant  quacks  being  often  preferred  to  the  belt 
phyficians.  An  ignorant  fellow  always  gives  more 
hopes  than  a man  of  learning. 

-I 

Friend,  who  at  a very  early  time  of  life  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a great  phyfician  and  a fine  writer, 
adopted  the  fame  reafoning  and  met  with  the  fame  fate. 

The  reader  will  fee  what  is  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  by 
this  phyfician  (who  was  fo  defpifed  by  empirics  and 
the  vulgar,  and  fo  much  cherifhed  by  ail  refpedable 
people'  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  Mead.  The  efleem, 
fays  he,  in  which  ignorance  is  held,  is  the  reafon  why 
men  of  true  genius,  who  might  have  diftinguifhed 
thcmfelves  in  phyfic,  have  fought  for  reputation,  by 
attaching  thcmfelves  to  other  fciences;  and  in  thefe 
they  have  often  excelled  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  deftined  by  nature  to  this  cultivation.  In. 
good  truth,  they  who  look  up  only  at  glory  and  re- 
putation, have  furely  good  reafon  for  abandoning  an 
art,  in  which  the  prejudices  of  the  villgar  give  as  much 
to  mediocrity  as  to  the  rarefl  and  mod  accomplifhed 
merit,  and  the  practice  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  public,  only  in  proportion  to  the  temerity  of  the 
praclitioner. 

The  quack  has  a confiderabie  advantage  over  the 
tegular  pra&itioner. — If  any  one  of  his  promifes  be- 
comes realized,  he  is  applauded  to  the  fkies;  and  if 
the  patient  finds  himfelf  deceived,  he  is  obliged  in 
honour  to  be  filent,  that  he  may  not  expofe  him- 
felf to  blame,  for  having  confided  himfelf  to  a wretch, 
who  has  the  more  right  to  deceive,  as  the  number  of 
fimple  people  is  always  the  greateff.  Befides,  this  dar- 
ing man  rifles  no  lofs  of  reputation  ; becaufe,  as  it 
exifts  only  amongfl:  ignorant  people,  the  blame  will 
always  incline  towards  thofe  who  have  liitened 
to  him.  Men  are  fo  fond  of  the  marvellous  that 
the  quack  has,  above  all  others,  the  power  of  making 
the  vulgar  relifh  novelty.  The  more  abfurd  his  pro- 
mises are,  the  more  he  is  attended  to.  He  applies  a 
barbarous  name  to  a plant  he  has  jufl  gathered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  and  then  giving  the  detail  of 
his  miracles,  this  plant  is  adopted  for  the  cure  of  every 
infirmity. 

Galen  has  given  us  the  portrait  of  every  quack  in 
that  which  he  has  drawn  of  Theflalus,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  His  father,  fays  he,  was  a work- 
man, who  tried  in  vain,  to  give  him  fome  idea  of  what 
was  great  and  beautiful.  Without  the  leaft  tin&ure 
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of  letters  or  philofophy,  Theffalus  took  it  into  Tils 
head  to  commence  phyfician;  and,  according  to  his 
own  grofs  way  of  thinking,  he  really  was  fo.  Soon, 
however,  he  perceived  that  he  was  deficient  in  many 
points  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  qualities  which  are 
capable  of  leading  on  a man  with  credit  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  He  flill  preferved  the  tone,  the  manners, 
and  the  language,  of  the  man  of  trade ; and  it  wa3, 
by  no  means  difficult,  to  diffinguifh  in  him  the  car- 
der of  wool.  He  began  therefore,  to  win  upon  his 
patients,  not  by  prefcribing  them  remedies  properly 
adapted  to  the  circumflances  of  their  cafe,  but  by 
flattering  their  hopes,  and  facrificing  to  their  vanity. 
Notwithflanding  the  natural  feverity  of  his  temper,  he 
knew  how  to  mould  himfelf,  occafionally,  to  the  will; 
of  his  patients,  when  he  faw  that  his  low  complai- 
fance  would  turn  to  good  account.  But  with  all  his 
fupplenefs,  to  thofe  whofe  favour  he  had  gained,  or 
wifhed  to  gain,  he  (hewed  the  greateft  impudence 
and  temerity  towards  all  regular  pra&itioners ; and 
he  had  no  fooner  fucceeded  at  Rome,  by  this  mban- 
nefs,  than  he  exclaimed,  without  referve,  againft  ail 
phyficians ; and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  affert,  that  he 
himlelf  was  the  only  one  who  deferved  that  title. 
He  was  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  dead  than  to  the 
living  ; and  even  took  pleafure  in  reviling  the  me- 
mory of  Hippocrates. 

The  ignorant  and  irregular,  even  of  thefe  times, 
agree  with  this  pi&ure  of  Thelfalus.  But  is  it  not 
jftrange,  that  the  (late  (hould  fuffer  this  deftru&ive 
breed  ; and  furely  the  people,  blind  and  ignorant  as 
they  are,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  to  the  prey  of 
thefe  impudent  and  dangerous  men.  If  fociety  claims 
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a right  to  oppofe  the  defigns’of  any  individual,  who 
wifhes  to  render  himfelf  unhappy,  why  fhould  not 
flie  preferve  the  fame  privilege,  when  the  fafety  of  a 
; greater  number  of  her  members  becomes  concerned? 
If  fociety  has  fuch  a right,  fhe  is  furely  blameable 
for  not  exercifing  it.  The  fovereign  will  always  be 
difpofed  to  incline  a favourable  ear  to  reprefenta- 
tions  which  may  be  made  to  him  on  this  fubjeft.  The 
■colleges  of  phyfic  ought,  therefore,  to  unite  in  the  re- 
formation of  thefe  abufes. 


/ 
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G HA  P.  II. 

Of  true  Experience. 

IW  I L L now  oppofe  true  to  falfe  Experience , 
or  in  other  words,  reafon  to  extravagance.  The 
term  Experience  has  different  fignifications.  Mathe- 
maticians, natural  philofophers,  phyficians,  and  mo- 
ral philosophers,  call  Experience  (experimentum)  the 
refult  of  the  enquiries  they  make  towards  ascertain- 
ing the  effects  they  obferve  in  the  pHyfical  or  moral 
world,  and  towards  difcovering  their  caufes,  or  at  leaf!, 
the  manner  in  which  they  ad.  An  experiment  differs 
from  a Simple  obfervation,  in  as  much  as  the  know- 
ledge that  an  obfervation  affords  us,  feems  to  prefent 
itfeif  fpontaneoufly  to  us ; whereas,  the  knowledge 
we  derive  from  Experience,  is  the  refult  of  fome  at- 
tempt we  have  made  with  a view  to  fee  whether  a 
thing  is,  or  is  not. 

A phyfician,  therefore,  who  carefully  confiders  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  of  a difeafe,  may  be  faid  to 
make  oblervations  ; and  he  who  in  the  courfe  of  it 
exhibits  any  remedy,  and  notes  its  effeds,  may  be  faid 
to  make  an  experiment.  The  former  of  thefe  may 
be  confidered  as  fimply  listening  to  nature  ; while 
th$  latter  interrogates  her. 

Experience 
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Experience  proved,  that  dropfical  people  fell  into 
fyncope,  if  too  much  water  was  drawn  off,  at  one 
operation.  Caslius  Aurelianus,  therefore,  invented 
the  ufe  of  a bandage,  in  thefe  cafes.  Littre  has 
renewed  this  method,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Mead.(/)  We  obferve,  that  fcorbutic  patients  are  lia- 
ble to  a total  privation  of  flrength,  if  they  remain 
Vol  II.  E 3 long 


Neither  external  nor  internal  ftitnuli  Teemed  to  have  much  Ten- 
fible  effedt  on  him.  Whipping  with  nettles  hardly  excited  any 
fenfe  of  pain  : and  twenty  grains  of  emetic  tartar,  produced  only 
one  fit  of  vomiting.  Neither  blifters  ; nor  plunging  him  in  cold 
water ; nor  a ftream  of  cold  water ; nor  plates  of  ice  applied  to 
his  head,  ere  able  to  occafion  more  than  a momentary  uneafi- 
nefs.  In  this  ftate  he  continued  two  years,  and  it  was  then  de- 
termined to  inoculate  he  itch.  For  this  purpofe,  deep  inci- 
fions  were  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  wounds  were 
filled  with  itchy  matter.  I!  did  not  feem  to  mind  the  opera- 
tion ; but,  on  the  fecond  day  the  pnlfe  was  ilronger,  and  on  the 
fourth,  was  fo  much  inci  aied,  that  Dr.  Mutzel  doubted,  whe- 
ther he  had  ever  felt  a quicker  pulfe.  This  degree  of  fever 
continued  during  the  fifth  and  b xth  days,  accompanied  bv 
great  anxiety  and  difficult  respiration.  On  the  two  following 
days,  the  fever  abated,  the  fkin  became  moiit,  and  a number  of 
fmall  red  puftules  we;  . thrown  out  upon  the  furface  On  the 
ninth  his  fpeech  and  reafon returned  to  him.  He  did  rot  feem 
to  know  any  thing  of  what  had  palled  during  the  time  of  his 
being  in  the  hofpiial.  In  three  weeks  the  puftules  were  dried 
away,  and  he  was  in  perfedt  health.  The  inoculation  of  the  itch 
is,  however,  no  new  operation.  Zacutus,  Lufitanus,  and  Et« 
muller,  long  ago  recommended  the  wearing  an  infedted  fhirt, 
to  bring  back  the  eruption  of  the  itch,  in  cafes,  where  its  lud- 
den  difappearance  had  done  harm  ; and  we  fee  feveral  inltances 
of  the  good  effedts  ot  fuch  a method,  related  by  writers  of  the 
belt  credit. 

(f)  None  of  our  Englifh  furgeons,  I believe,  now  think  of 
performing  the  operation  of  the  paracenteiis,  without  making  a 
Suitable  compreflion  on  the  abdomen,  but  they  almoft  all  of  ' 
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long  in  a chair,  when  their  diforder  is  in  a edn- 
hderable  degree : and  this  proftration  would  prove 
fatal,  if  they  were  not  fpeedily  to  be  relieved,  by 
being  placed  in  an  horizontal  pofture.  Reynolds, 
an  Englifh  furgeon,  very  properly  concluded,  from 
obfervations  fimilar  to  this,  that  fcorbutic  and  other 
enfeebled  patients,  might  be  relieved  by  tight  ban- 
dages, fo  that  every  pofition  of  the  body  might  be- 
come fupportable,  inftead  of  its  being  dangerous. 

In  cafes  of  afeites,  the  ancients  rubbed  the  pa- 
tient with  oil.  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  has  lately 
renewed  this  method,  and  recovered  by  it  a number 
of  patients,  who  were  given  over.  Dr.  Tiffot  ap- 
proves of  this  pra&ice,  and  thinks  it  will  fometimes 
be  of  ufe ; but  he  apprehends,  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous in  incontinence  of  urine  or  diabetes, 
becaufe  the  pores  abforb  too  much  humidity  from 
the  air.  He  is  of  opinion,  likewife,  that  canthari- 
des  applied  externally,  would  do  no  harm  in  dia- 
betes ; becaufe  they  increase  the  infenfible  perfpira- 
ration,  diminifh  the  abforption  of  the  pores,  and 
add  to  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Now,  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  diabetes,  the  urine  is  without  acri- 
mony, and  flows  with  great  eafe.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  but,  on  many  occafions,  diabetes  is  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  diforder  in  the  fun&ions  of  the  {kin 
and  the  adtion  of  cantharides  will  be  likely  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience. 


them  place  the  patient  in  a chair,  during  the  operation  ; and 
even  Mr.  Sharpe  recommends  fuch  a pofiticn.  An  horizontal 
pofture,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  fafe  and  advan- 
tageous. 

Analogy 
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Experience  (experientia)  in  civil  life,  in  politics, 
in  the  art  of  war,  in  phyfic,  is  in  general,  the  know- 
ledge that  may  be  acquired  in  thofe  arts  or  thofe  fei- 
cnees,  by  obfervations  and  trials  that  are  well  made ; 
or  rather,  as  Cicero  faid  to  Lentulus,  mag  is  experiendo 
quam  dijeendo  But  in  phyfic,  we  particularly  apply 
the  term  Experience,  to  the  fkill  we  have  acquired  in 
preventing  and  curing  difeafes. 

This  kind  of  Experience,  fuppofes  for  its  principle,  the 
hiflorical  knowledge  of  its  obje£l;  without  this  acqui- 
fition,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  to  ourfelves  a mark.  It 
fuppofes,  likewife,  a capacity  for  remarking  and  clif- 
tinguifhing  all  the  feveral  parts  of  this  object  ; and  it 
requires  a genius,  capable  of  refle&ing  upon  what  has 
been  obferved;  of  reducing  the  phenomena  of  thedif- 
eafe  to  their  caufes  ; of  paffing  from  what  is  kno  wn,  to 
what  is  unknown ; and  thus,  by  deep  invefiigation, 
difeovering  all  the  myfleries  of  nature,  fo  far,  at  leaft, 
as  fhe  fuffers  them  to  be  unravelled.  Thus,  erudi- 
tion furnifhes  us  with  hiflorical  knowledge,  a capa- 
city for  obfervation,  enables  us  to  diflinguifh  ; and 
genius,  to  form  the  proper  conclufions. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  feeing  much 
which  conflitutes  Experience,  becaufe  the  fimple  in- 
tuition of  a thing  teaches  us  nothing  : the  fkiltul  ob- 
fervation of  a fa£t,  is  not  altogether  what  is  meant  by 
true  Experience.  They  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  immediately  to  obferve,  or  who  have  not  the  art 
ofdeeing  properly,  and  then  refle&ing  on  what  they 
have  feen,  may  run  through  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  and  yet  may  be  faid  to  have  feen  nothing.  A 
man  of  this  flamp,  will  enter  into  a more  important 
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career,  that  of  human  life,  but  without  penetrating  at 
all  into  the  heart  of  man.  So  true  is  it,  that  Experi- 
ence depends  wholly  on  the  capacity  of  him  who 
feeks  to  acquire  it. 

To  attain  this  Experience,  it  is  neceffary  not  only 
to  have  read  the  works  of  thofe  who  have  difclofed, 
as  it  were,  the  bofom  of  nature  ; but  a capacity  for 
penetrating  thefe  fame  myfleries,  is  required  to  be 
joined  to  this.  As  it  happens  that  men  of  thegreateft 
genius,  and  the  freeft  from  prejudice,  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  form  a juft  conclufion  from  the 
phenomena  that  prefented  themfelves  to  them,  it 
will  eafdy  be  conceived  how  much  prudence  and 
penetration  will  be  required  not  to  be  led  into  error 
by  the  affertions  and  difeoveries  even  of  the  greateft; 
men.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  means  of  the  mod 
happy  organization,  and  the  molt  acute  penetration, 
that  this  Experience  fhould  be  fought  for,  either  in 
the  works  of  the  learned,  or  in  the  bofom  of  nature ; 
but  we  fhould  be  particularly  difpofed  to  give  up 
freely,  the  principles  of  our  firft  education,  the  mo- 
ment we  are  convinced  of  their  infufficiency,  or  even 
falfity  ; we  fhould  learn  to  fay  boldly  to  our  mat- 
ters, “ you  are  deceived-,"  and  not  “ you  have Jaid 
it." 

In  every  age  and  in  every  country,  phyfical  im- 
poftors  have  been  at  variance  with  true  phyficians. 
Notwithftanding  this,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  falje 
Experience  is  invariably  to  be  met  with  amongft  em- 
pirics ; or  true  Experience  amongft  the  dogmatifts. 
Very  able  phyficians  have  fometimes  .been  of  the 
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empirical,  and  very  indifferent  ones  of  the  dogmatical 
fed. 

Although  even  the  mod  defpicable  empirics  have 
been  at  all  times  in  no  little  number,  in  every  nation ; yet, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  the  flrfl  ages  of  phyfic, 
till  the  time  when  philofophy  began  to  be  combined 
with  medicine,  the  moft  rational  and  honed  phyficians 
were  only  very  moderate  empirics.  But  phyficians 
were  then  not  didinguifhed  by  that  name,  and,  far 
from  forming  any  particular  fed,  they  all  followed 
the  fame  Heps.  As  foon  as  they  had  acquired  more 
knowledge,  every  one  infenfibly  took  a different  route. 
The  greater  number  gave  themfelves  up  to  ufelefs  re- 
fearches,  and  employed  themfelves  wholly  with  fri- 
volous fubtilities,  refulting  from  the  defedive  philo- 
fophy of  the  times. 

The  different  opinions  which  then  began  to  be 
conceived,  and  the  fuccels  which  was  found  to  at- 
tend fome  particular  remedies,  gradually  gave  rife  to 
a fed,  which  propofed  to  itlelf  to  abandon  all  fubtili- 
ties, and  to  apply  wholly  to  Experience.  This  fed 
dates  from  the  time  of  Herophilus : that  phyfician 
confidered,  and  very  properly  too,  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing  as  of  lefs  confequence  than  the  means  of  cure. 

But  foon,  phyficians  began  to  be  milled  in  their 
way  of  phiiofophizing  on  the  caufes  of  difeaies. 
They  rejeded  the  moft  important  remedies,  the  effi- 
cacy of  fome  of  which,  had  been  confirmed  by  Ex- 
perience. They  were  no  longer  willing  either  to 
purge,  or  to  let  blood,  becau.fe  thefe  means  of  cure 
did  not  chime  in  with  their  fyflematic  ideas ; hence  it 
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was  that  Herophilus  concluded,  that  the  more  know- 
ledge men  fancied  themfelves  to  have,  the  more  they 
deviated  from  Experience.  Philinus  of  Cos,  his  diC 
ciple,  went  farther  than  his  mailer  had  done  and  in- 
fixed that  the  anatomical  knowledge  Herophilus  had 
communicated  to  him,  did  not  add  to  his  refources 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  and  drat  it  was,  confe- 
quently,  to  no  purpofe  to  attempt  to  feek  lor  the  cau- 
les  of  difeafes,  as  anatomy  itfelf  furnifhed  no  lights  on 
this  head.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  no  phyfi- 
cian  ought  to  reafon  or  {peculate,  but  confine  him- 
felf  wholly  to  obfervation.  Serapion,  of  Alexandria, 
reduced  thefe  ideas  into  a fvftem  and  became,  accor- 
ding to  Celfus,  the  chief  of  a feed,  the  followers  of 
which,  affumed  the  name  of  empiric,  from  the  word 

rEi'g<a>  which  fignifies  Experience. 

Thefe  phyficians  underflood,  therefore, by  Experience, 
whatever  was  known  either  as  the  refult  of  chance  or  of 
experiments ; and  they  meant  by  imitation,  the  repe^ 
tition  of  what  had  been  done  in  fuclr  and  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  after  having  noticed  the  eflfe&s.  A phy- 
fician,  according  to  their  notions,  polfeffed  true  Ex- 
perience, when,  by  means  of  frequent  imitation,  he 
was  enabled  to  eftablifh  certain  propofitions,  from 
which  might  be  deduced,  what  happens  on  every  oc- 
cafion,  or  commonly,  or  rarely,  or  in  any  particular 
wav.  They  advifed,  for  the  acquirement  of  this 
knowledge,  to  begin  by  making  attentive  obfervations, 
and  then  reading  carefully,  what  might  have  been 
written  by  others,  concerning  the  hiflory  and  cure  of 
difeafes.  They  hoped,  that  by  thefe  means,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  difeover  the  refemblance  between 
different  difeafes,  and  thus  to  form  a judgment  in 
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any  new  cafe,  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  by  recol- 
lecting what  had  been  praftifed  in  lome  known  dif- 
eafe  : This  they  called  reafoning  from  analogy.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Experience  ot  the  em- 
pirics was  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes;  or 
the  remembrance  of  what  had  been  obferved  by 
others  ; and  on  a comparison  of  the  known  with  the 
unknown.  So  great  was  the  difference  between  the 
reafonable  empirics  of  ancient  days,  and  thofe  of  mo- 
dern times. 

Scrapion  and  his  fuccelfors,  were  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  abfurd  to  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  latent 
caules  of  difeafes.  They  contented  themfelvcs  with 
noticing  thofe  which  were  evident  to  the  fenfes.  They 
had  fome  reafon  for  this.  It  was  certainly  referved 
for  anatomy  to  difeover  thole  fecret  caufes ; and  ana- 
tomy, when  Serapion  lived,  was  in  its  infancy.  They 
who  attempted  to  feek  for  thofe  caufes,  had  only  the 
feeble  light  of  the  philofophy  of  the  times  to  condu£l 
them,  and  in  the  midft  of  fuch  obfeurity,  they  neccf- 
farily  wandered  from  one  error  to  another.  We  muft 
allow,  therefore,  that  the  founders  of  the  empirical  fe& 
conceived  a delign  which  was  laudable  in  itfelf.  They 
meant  to  deliver  the  art  of  medicine  from  hypothefis 
and  chicanery  ; and  they  were  unwilling  to  inquire 
after  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  morally  impolTible  for  them  to  have 
afeertained  them,  and  as  they  would  have  been  led 
by  their  refearches  to  the  fubllitution  of  chimaera  for 
truth,  they  would  conflantly  have  been  induced  to 
form  falfe  indications  of  cure.  The  external  or  re- 
mote caufes  feemed  to  merit  their  attention;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  they  were,  by  no  means  anxious  to  af- 
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certain  the  manner  in  which  thofe  caufes  a&ed.  14 
they  attended  to  them,  it  was  not  with  any  defign  of 
deducing  from  them  any  curative  indications;  becaufe 
fuch  indications  were,  in  their  opinion,  too  arbitrary. 
They,  therefore,  viewed  the  remote  caufes  in  the  way 
they  did  the  other  circumflances  of  the  difeafe,  and 
confidered  them  as  a part  of  the  figns  which  ferved 
to  determine  its  nature. 

They  confined  themfelves  wholly  to  what  came,  as 
it  were,  under  the  examination  of  the  fenfes,  and,  of 
courfe,  they  conceived  that  the  memory  and  the 
fenfes  included  all  that  was  elfential  to  the  pra&ice  of 
phyfic.  If  they  admitted  any  reafonings,  they  re- 
quired them  to  be  fo  fitnple,  that  it  was  not  poffible 
to  fuffer  one-felf  to  be  milled , and  fo  natural,  that 
they  fhould  prefent  themfelves,  as  it  were  fponta- 
neoully.  They  therefore  profcribed  only  fuch  rea- 
fonings as  were  founded  on  falfe  or  uncertain  princi- 
ples ; they  rejected  neither  the  examination  of  the 
fymptoms,  nor  the  phenomena  of  dileafes,  nor  analogy, 
nor  erudition.  Neither  Philinus  nor  Serapion  are  to  be 
blamed,  becaufe  their  followers  or  fuccelfors  deviated 
from  their  manner  of  thinking,  and  condemned  eru- 
dition, anatomy,  phvfioiogy  and  philofophy,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  foul  of  medicine.  The 
founders  of  the  empirical  feci  fought  after  true  Expe- 
rience, whereas  their  flupid  fuccelfors  are  fatisfied 
with  the  falfe. 

If  the  founders  of  this  feet  were  far  from  meriting 
contempt,  the  dogmadfls,  their  opponent's,  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  no  means,  univerfally  eflimable. 
The  name  of  dogmatics  was  applied  to  thofe  phyfi- 
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cians,  who  founded  the  pra£lice  of  their  art,  on  cer~ 
tain  principles.  They  were  not  fatisfied  with  ascer- 
taining a difeafe,  by  cohe&ing  together  the  Symptoms 
which  determined  its  fpccies,  they  were  defirous  of 
going  farther,  by  difcovering  the  caufes  of  thofe 
Symptoms.  All  the  methods  made  ufe  of  by  the  em- 
pirics, to  diftinguifh  and  cure  difeafes,  were  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  dogmatics  ; but  the  latter  thought  it 
neceffary  to  deduce  the  indications,  which  to  them 
Seemed  to  be  the  bafts  of  every  curative  intention. 
The  empirics  rejected,  as  we  have  obferved,  the 
indications,  as  being  neceffarily  founded  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  caufes  which  thefe  phyficians  con- 
sidered as  ufelefs,  or  as  the  fource  of  error ; the 
greater  part  of  thofe  caufes  being  fuppofed  by  them 
to  be  fo  many  impenetrable  myfleries. 

The  dogmatics  derived  their  indications  from  the 
nature  of  the  difeale,  from  its  caules  and  the  different 
combinations  of  thofe  caufes,  without  recolle&ing 

what  thev  had  feen  in  a fimiiar  cafe.  Galen  fome- 
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where  fays,  that  the  indications  are  the  bafts  of  true 
pra&ice,  and  that  he  only  who  difeovers  the  methods 
which  thefe  indications  point  out,  deferves  the  name 
of  phyfician  : So  that,  according  to  Galen,  he  who 
does  this  by  Experience  only,  is  an  empiric  ; and  he 
who  aims  at  acquiring  it  by  reafoning,  is  a dog- 
matiil. 

Writers  are  by  no  means  unanimous,  with  refpe& 
to  tire  founder  of  this  lall  le£l.  rl  he  dogmatifts  them- 
felves,  look  up  to  Hippocrates  as  their  chief;  becaufe, 
in  many  of  his  works,  he  appears  to  take  n.o  little 
pains  to  ccnfurc,  and  with  much  judgment  too,  thofe 
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who  Confidered  pra&ice  as  confiding  wholly  in  a blind 
habit  or  repetition.  He  himfelf  praflifed  on  conflant 
and  eflablifhed  principles,  and  joined  to  his  own 
Experience,  the  realomng  of  the  philofophers  who 
had  preceded  him.  We  know,  however,  that  Hip- 
pocrates confined  himfelf  chiefly  to  obfervation,  be- 
caufe  all  the  principles,  neceffary  to  the  art  of  rea- 
foning  were  then  not  yet  known,  and,  of  courfe,  it 
was  neceffary  for  him  to  abftain  from  them  on  many 
occafions.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  as  if  Galen,  ra- 
ther than  Hippocrates,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
founder  of  the  dogmatical  fe£l.  Galen,  was  in  phy- 
fic,'  what  Defcartes  has  fmee  been  in  phiiofophy. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  fo  well  argued  on 
falfe  data,  that  it  is  only  by  following  their  methods, 
that  we  can  be  enabled  to  refute  them.  The  empirics 
had  remarked  long  before  Galen’s  time,  that  philofo- 
phical  phyficians  were  led  into  error,  by  eflablifhing 
their  reafoning  in  difeafes  on  arbitrary  propofitions ; 
and  that  their  definitions  were,  by  no  means,  taken 
from  nature  ; they  therefore  contended,  that  they  did 
right  to  confine  themfelves  to  Experience  alone.  Men 
of  the  beft  parts,  have  indeed,  fmee  Galen’s  time,  fided 
with  the  dogmutifls  ; but  it  is  well  known,  that  they 
were  to  be  confidered  rather,  as  a number  of  perfons  who 
fele&ed  what  was  beft  from  every  method  and  opinion, 
than  as  forming  any  particular  feci.  They  were  i»- 
difputably,  bv  much  the  wifeft  The  Galenifls,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  were  truly  the  antagonifts  of  the  em- 
pirics. It  mufl  he  confdfcd,  however,  that  the  em- 
pirics were  to  be  confidered  as  true  phyficians,  when 
they  began  to  form  themfelves  into  a fe£l ; while  the 
dogmatifts  were  only  erroneous  ones,  fo  long  as  they 
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continued  to  deduce  their  principles  from  chimerical 
ideas. 

But  t infenlibly  happened,  that  the  empirics  de- 
fcended  to  the  level  of  the  vulgar ; while,  the  dogma- 
tills,  on  the  contrary,  had  courage  enough  to  furmount 
the  many  obftacles  that  feemed  to  multiply  before 
them ; and  at  length  came  back  into  the  route  that 
Hippocrates  had  followed.  In  later  ages,  the  chy- 
mills  gave  rife  to  a new  kind  of  empirics.  They 
neglected  all  erudition,  and  even  the  hillory  and  the 
figns  of  difeafes.  They  fought  at  once  in  their  labo- 
ratories. both  for  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  me- 
thod of  curing  them.  The  quacks  of  our  days,  are 
the  apes  of  thofe  chymills.  Serapion,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, aimed  at  knowing  difeafes  as  well  as  reme- 
dies ; modern  empirics  coniine  themfelvcs  wholly  to 
the  knowledge  of  medicines,  and  make  light  of  that 
of  difeafes.  The  former  were  true  phylicians,  while 
the  latter  are,  at  the  molt,  ignorant  apothecaries. 

Folly  cannot  be  more  oppofed  to  right  reafon,  than 
the  modern  empiric  differs  from  the  true  phyfician. 
The  latter,  refpe&s  and  cultivates  the  erudition  which, 
the  former  delpifes  ; becaufe  it  is  not  poffible  for  one 
man  to  fee  fo  much  as  all  the  ages  have  done  before 
him.  This  erudition,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
the  great  light  of  phyfic,  is  the  lefs  interelling 
in  the  eye  of  the  empiric ; becaufe  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  difeafes,  are  already  deter- 
mined, according  to  him,  at  leaft,  by  their  evident  or 
occult  qualities  of  the  medicine  he  dillributes.  Sq 
that  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  him,  to  know  that 
fuch  an  obfervation  was  made  at  fuch  a time  ; or  that 
a fimilar  difeafe,  treated  in  fuch  a manner,  terminated 
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in  fuch  a way.  In  his  opinion,  a difeafe  can  ter- 
minate or  be  cured,  only  in  the  way  that  (hall  be 
determined  by  the  effect  of  his  remedies.  All  reafon- 
jng,  therefore,  he  judges  to  be  ufelefs.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient,  that  a medicine  pofTelTes  a certain  virtue ; and 
it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  aim  at  imitating  nature 
in  the  folution  of  the  difeafe  ; every  thing  depends  on 
tfye  remedy,  and  not  on  the  prudence  of  the  phy- 
lician,  or  on  the  operations  of  nature.  Such  is 
the  logic  of  thefe  pretended  d&fculapii,  whp 
have  had,  fecretly,  in  all  ages,  too  many  imitators 
amongft  phyficians,  at  leaft  on  many  occafions. 
Strabo  has  faid,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a great  poet, 
without  being  a man  of  real  probity.  This  furely, 
ought,  to  be  applied  to  phyficians.  No  honeft  prac- 
titioner can  look,  without  horror,  on  the  manoeuvres 
of  thefe  detefiable  empirics.  Can  any  phyfician,  in 
good  confcience,  venture  to  prefcribe  a medicine, 
without,  at  leaft,  having  formed  inductions  from  the 
moft  exact  analogy  ? Is  not  that  man  an  enemy  to  his 
patient  and  to  fociety,  who  pretends  to  cure,  without 
knowing  to  a certain  degree,  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe, both  from  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  and  its  an- 
tecedent and  prefent  flate?  Is  it  not  to  be  wanting  in 
every  thing  we  owe  to  humanity,  and  even  to  religion, 
to  approach  the  bed-fide  of  the  fick,  without  having 
previoufly  acquired  the  neceffary  knowledge  ? Can 
any  man  fay  to  himfelf,  ‘ I have  done  all  I could  do,' 
if  he  is  unable  at  the  fame  time,  to  fay,  ‘ I know  all 
* that  I ought  to  know  V I admire  a phyfician,  who  has 
a proper  fenfe  of  religion;  becaufe  this,  when  it  is 
pure,  and  free  from  prejudice  and  fanatifm,  agrees 
well  with  the  principles  of  honour  and  probity.  Nei- 
ther Hippocrates  nor  Sydenham  were  irreligious  men. 

As 
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As  empirics  require  no  Experience  to  know  what 
they  have  to  do,  they  are  always  able  to  give  an  account 
of  their  conduct  to  themfelves,  when  they  know  how 
to  meafuFC  their  probity  by  their  intereft.  They 
therefore  think  they  have  done  their  duty,  when  they 
have  impofed  on  the  foolifh  and  the  ignorant,  who 
authorife  them  in  their  impofitions;  and  in  this  does 
all  their  Experience  confift. 
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BOOK  II. 


Of  Erudition,  and  its  Influence  on 


Qf  Erudition  in  general . 

E underhand  in  general  by  Erudition,  the 


whole  of  the  feveral  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge, which  have  deferved  to  be  delivered  down  to 
us  in  books,  and  treated  each  in  a fuitable  manner. 
I fay  in  a fuitable  manner,  becaufe  “ each  branch  of 
“ the  fciences,  asAriftotle  has  well  obferved,  requires 
“ more  or  lefs  exa&itude  only  in  proportion  to  the 
“ obje&  of  him  who  treats  it.  A workman  and  a 
*'  geometrician  confider  a right  angle  under  very  dif- 
“ ferent  points  of  view.  The  one,  only  as  being  ufeful 
“ in  his  work;  whereas  the  other,  attentive  to  the 
“ truths  he  wifhes  to  difeover  or  demonflrate,  exa- 
4t  mines  its  nature  and  properties.  Erudition  does 
“ not  fuppofe  that  a man  fhould  enter  into  an  in- 
“ vefligation  of  all  the  caufes.  It  is  fufheient,  on 
“ many  occalions,  to  fay,  that  a thing  is,  without 


Experience. 
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i*  without  giving  reafons  for  its  reality;  this  may  be 

particularly  applied  to  fome  of  the  principles  of 
“ knowledge.”  A man  of  erudition,  is,  therefore. 
One  who  knows  all  that  has  been  difcovered  before 
his  own  time,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  it  deferves 
to  be  known  ; or  as  Cicero  fays,  Qui  omnium  rerum 
atque  artium,  rationem  naturamque  comprehenderit. 
The  erudition  of  a phyfician,  is,  therefore,  only  a 
particular  erudition.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
other  phyficians  have  obferved  and  experienced, 
touching  the  art  of  preferving  the  human  body  from  the 
difeafes  to  which  it  is  expofed,  and  the  knowing  howto 
diflinguifhthefedifeafes,  orat  leaftliow  to  render  them 
more  fupportable.  But  the  human  body  being  ne- 
eelfarily  connected  with  all  the  parts  of  nature,  it  will 
be  ealilv  conceived,  that  medical  erudition  is  required 
to  be  much  more  extenlive,  than  it  would  at  firft  fight 
feem  to  be. 

True  erudition,  which  alone,  merits  the  name  of  fci- 
ence,  rather  depends  on  a certain  aptitude  of  the  mind, 
than  on  the  memory  ; a very  moderate  memory  being 
found  to  be  fufficient  for  attaining  it,  when  a man 
unites  genius  to  great  application.  In  fuppofing 
capacity  and  inclination,  we  acquire  this  erudition  as 
well  by  reading,  as  by  frequenting  the  converfation  of 
the  learned,  w'hen  we  are  free  from  prejudices,  and 
attached  wholly  to  truth.  The  ideas  of  others,  their 
learning,  their  experience,  their  manner  of  viewing  ob- 
jects; in  fhort,  all  that  belongs  to  them,  combines  fi- 
le] f gradually  with  that  which  is  truly  our  own  ; and 
after  a certain  time,  if  we  are  fufceptible  of  reflections, 
it  feems  to  us,  that  all  thofe  ideas  originated,  as  it 
You  I;  G were, 


were,  within  ourfelves.  But  in  order  to  acquire  fuch 
an  advantage,  it  muB  neceiTarily  be  fuppofed,  that 
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our  own  proper  foundation  required  only  cultivation  ; 
for  without  this,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  appropriate 
to  ourfelves  the  riches  of  others.  It  is  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguifh  thofe  who  have  this  quality.  We  every  day 
fee  people  who  have  nothing  but  what  is  artificial, 
both  in  their  convcrfation  and  way  of  thinking;  and 
it  is  only  in  quoting  others,  that  they  imagine  they 
fpeak  properly.  A fufficient  proof,  this,  that  they 
have  never  analyfed  the  leaf!  fendment  or  the  leafe 
idea.  Thefe  people,  who  are  fo  conflantly  quoting 
others,  have  only  a falfe  erudition.  True  erudition, 
is  an  acquifition  we  ought  BriBly  to  make  our  own. 
We  fhould  evince  it  rather  by  the  refinement  of  our 
genius,  than  by  the  number  of  our  quotations.  How 
much  would  the  merit  of  the  learned  be  feen  to  di- 
minifh,  if  their  works  were  fubmitted  to  this  teft. 

True  erudition  is  peculiar  to  the  philofopher; 
and  experienee  always  fuppofes  it.  Before  a man 
can  obferve  each  individual  thing  in  nattire,  he  mult 
be  acquainted  with  its  particular  character ; and  this 
not  only  from  the  hiflory  of  nature  herfelf,  but  from 
obfervation,  and  the  examination  of  the  phenomena 
Ihe  affords. 

A man  of  the  molt  refined  genius,  would  be  able  to 
learn,  only  after  a great  length  of  dme,  how  to  diitin- 
guifli  difeafes,  if  the  waitings  of  others  did  not  trace 
out  to  him  the  full  lines  of  this  knowledge.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  found  to  be  not  a little  advantageous  to 
him,  if  erudition,  on  many  occafions,  Bands  him  in 
the  Bead  of  Experience. 
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Genius  fometimes  does  harm,  when  not  accompanied 
bv  erudition,  becaufe  the  mind,  when  left  to  itfelf,  will 
not  always  be  properly  employed,  and  will  be  too  apt  to 
fix  itfelf  by  chance,  on  the  immenfity  of  obje£ls  which 
prefent  thcmfelves  on  every  fide,  if  it  is  not  determined 
to  the  proper  ones.  Some  certainties  mull:  neceffarily 
be  known,  before  we  can  dire£t  our  inquiries  to  un- 
known things.  It  is  from  the  experience  of  others, 
that  we  are  to  receive  inftru&ion.  We  are  to  be 
directed  by  their  thoughts,  and  borne,  as  it  were,  on 
their  wings,  before  we  can  be  inventors  ourfelves.  It 
is  very  unulual  for  a man  of  genius,  to  find  a Sci- 
ence wholly  within  himfelf.  I could  eafily  prove, 
that  almoft  all  the  great  difeoveries  that  have  been 
made,  and  efpecially  in  natural  philofophy,  in  thefe 
latter  times,  are  far  from  being  due  to  thofe  who  have 
been  confidered  as  the  inventors ; or  at  lead,  that  they 
have  been  led  to  them,  by  fome  marks  which  others 
had  pointed  out  before  them,  or  by  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  what  had  been  conje&ured,  or  calculated, 
or  experienced,  before  the  times  of  thefe  pretended 
inventors. 


CHAP.  II. 


Of  the  Prejudices  againjl  Erudition. 
ILLED  with  the  blinded  arrogance,  or  influ- 


enced by  the  meaneft  views,  many  modern 
practitioners,  or  thofe  whom  I call  empirics , reject 
with  reafon,  that  which  would  be  able  to  unmafk 
them.  They  affed  to  defpife  erudition,  becaufe  they 
are  deficient  in  it.  They  require  only  the  language 
of  the  vulgar,  and  are  therefore  contented  with  its 
knowledge.  They  decry  the  erudition,  and  difeove- 
ries  of  all  ages,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to 
perfuade  the  ignorant  public,  who  liften  to  them,  that 
all  that  is  good  and  ufeful,  originates  from  themfelves. 
The  public,  honour  in  them,  their  own  prejudices,  and 
thefe  vile  fouls  attribute  to  themfelves  the  public  re- 
fped  : as  the  afs  in  the  fable  did  the  homage  paid  to 
the  flatue  of  Ifis,  which  he  carried  upon  his  back. 

Cicero  very  properly  faid,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a phyfician  to  attempt  to  cure  by  a method  founded 
on  refledion,  curare  appofite  ad  Janandum  : whereas, 
in  the  opinion  of  thefe  empirics,  it  is  to  give  for  an 
unknown  difeafe,  a remedy,  of  which  nobody  is  to, 
have  any  other  knowledge  than  what  is  to  be  colle&ed 
from  the  praifes  of  its  author,  and  the  falfe  teflimony 


of 
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of  impoftors.  This  is  the  only  erudition,  of  which 
thefe  people  are  jealous,  becaufe  it  is  a fufficient  plea 
for  their  crying  down  the  merit  of  true  phyficians. 

No  book  is  pleafing  to  thefe  people,  if  we  except, 
perhaps,  thofe  which  have  been  written  by  authors, 
who  have  aimed  at  flickering  their  ignorance  under 
a veil  of  hard  and  unmeaning  words,  and  in  which 
no  man  fancies  he  fees  common  fenfe,  but  thofe  who 
are  themfelves  fenfelefs.  They  poffefs,  if  they  are  to 
be  credited,  the  talent  of  penetrating  the  zenigmas  of 
thefe  idle  dreamers,  whilit  the  luminous  brevity  of 
the  true  oracles  of  phyfic,  appears  to  them  as  the  work 
of  obfeurity  and  ignorance.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
thefe  empirics  have  too  little  genius  to  perceive  the 
truth  of  any  principles,  or  the  re^fon  and  uniformity 
of  any  deductions  from  them.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  fhould  oppofe 
themfelves  again  ft  the  Experience  of  all  ages  ; and 
even  turn  into  ridicule,  all  the  laws  of  reafon  and 
analogy. 

Incapable  of  generalizing  on  any  fubjeft,  their  in- 
quiries will,  at  the  raoft,  be  fome  particular  details, 
which  they  will  feek  for  in  books.  Every  difeafe 
will  be  to  them  a particular  one,  which  will  require 
a different  remedy.  They  will  never  learn  to  relifa 
a writer,  who,  fully  inftru<fted  in  his  art,  fhall  have 
collefled  under  the  fame  head,  difeafes,  which  differ 
from  Qach  other,  only  by  a fevc  fymptoms  arifing  from 
accidental,  and  particular  circumftances.  Every  au- 
thor, therefore,  who  does  not  tell  them  all  they 
are  ignorant  of,  will  appear  to  them  unworthy 
of  being  read.  It  is  fo  true,  that  men  of  true  ge- 
nius 
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nius  arc  alone  capable  of  diflinguifhing  a difeafe,  that 
is  characterized  only  by  two  or  three  figns.  To  un- 
derhand and  relifh  Hippocrates,  a man  mull  poffefs 
much  of  his  difcernment. 

A young  furgeon  of  great  merit,  attempted  the 
other  day,  to  quiet  the  prejudices  of  one  of  tliefe  old 
practitioners,  by  fome  reflections  drawn  from  the  ex- 
cellent Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  at  Pa- 
ris. ‘ Oh  fye,  cried  the  old  man,  (fhrugging  up  his 
fhoulders  at  the  fame  time)  what  a book  you  quote? 
Another,  perceiving,  at  the  houfe  of  a patient,  Mead’s 
Medical  Precepts,  a work,  which  was  the  refult  of 
more  than  fifty  year’s  practice,  cried  out,  ‘ What  book 
have  you  got  there  ? good  receipts  are  Jurely  better  than 
all  that  nonjenje .’  It  is  fingular,  however,  that  thefe 
people,  who  are  fo  ready  to  exclaim  againft  erudition, 
are  always  the  firft  to  make  ufe  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  other  hard  words,  which  they  never  undertook. 
Practitioners  of  this  flamp,  are  not  only  averfe  to 
reading  themfelves  but  confider  reading  as  the  tefl  of 
ignorance  in  others.  Thfe  reader  will  not  be  furpri- 
zed  at  this,  when  I fhall  have  pointed  out  the  true 
caufe  of  this  abfurd  opinion.  The  fucceffors  of  the 
ancient  empirics  fancy,  that  the  difference  of  climate, 
requires  a fyftem  of  medical  practice,  in  every  refpedf 
different.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  fuch  a ridiculous 
opinion  will  neceffarily  rejedt  all  erudition  as  ufelefs, 
together  with  all  the  knowledge  we  may  derive  from 
the  obfervations  and  experience  of  others  ; and  con- 
fequentiy,  that  a phyfician  ought  to  create,  as  it  were, 
■a  new  fyfiem  of  pradlice,  every  time  he  changes  his 
fituation.  1 remember,  when  I came  back  into 
Switzerland,  that  I could  not  poflibly  be  fuppofed  ca- 
pable 
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bie  of  praftifing  there,  after  having  Ipent  fometime  in 
France  and  England,  to  improve  myfelf  in  my  pro- 
feffion  ; and  they  concluded  from  my  Englifh  perri- 
Wig,  that  1 muft  neceffarily  deflroy  my  patients,  as 
I fliould  prefcribe  to  them  only  Englifh  remedies. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived  how  ufeful  thefe  preju- 
dices are  to  the  praftitioners,  who  are  ready  to  feizc 
every  opportunity  of  vilifying  their  brethren,  whether 
young  or  old.  Lentilius  who  had  been  educated  in 
thefe  narrow  notions,  ufed  to  complain,  that  phyfici- 
ans  too  often  treated  their  patients  after  rules  which 
they  fludied  in  very  different  climates.  It  is  almoft 
incredible,  fays  he,  how  baneful  this  error  is.  It 
would  be  neceffary,  therefore,  according  to  Lentilius* 
for  young  phyficians  to  come  back  and  ffudy  in  fome 
univerfity  in  their  own  country,  before  they  attempt  to 
pra&ke. — What  reafoning  i 

Lentilius  imagines  he  is  giving  a very  prudent 
and  wholfome  advice,  when  he  recommends  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Suabia  to  read  the  phyficians  of  lower 
Saxony  with  great  caution,  and  more  efpecially  thofe 
of  Holland,  (a) 


( a ) Rofmus  Lentilius  was  a phyfician  at  Stutgard,  at  the 
dole  of  the  lad,  or  beginning,  of  the  prefent  century.  He  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  works,  and  was  exceedingly  a erfe  to  vemefec- 
tion,  which  he  contended,  fhould  be  p'aftiied  only  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Germany,  and  on  heal.hy  fubjedts.  His  wri  inga 
are  Itill  much  read  and  attended  to  by  fome  German  phyficians! 
This  is  probably  the  real'on  why  Dr,  Z.  mentions  him  fo  par- 
ticularly ; indeed  there  will  be  found  more  than  one  Lentilius 
in  every  country. 
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I met,  in  confultation,  with  a phyfician  of  this 
ftamp,  not  long  ago.  I pointed  out  the  difeafe  in  the 
cleared  manner;  and  happening  to  have  in  my 
pocket,  Van  Swieten  s Treatife  on  Difeafes  of  the  Ar- 
my, in  which  the  cafe  was  very  accurately  defcri- 
bed ; a very  experienced  phyfician,  who  was  of  the 
confultation,  handed  it  to  this  Lentilius,  to  convince 
him  I was  in  the  right.  The  old  man  anfwered, 
with  no  little  vivacity,  and  without  opening  the  book, 
“ I have  no  opinion  of  thefe  foreign  fpecifics ; they  may 
“ be  very  good  in  their  own  country , but  they  are  very 
“ ufelefs  in  ours .” 

It  has  been  pretended  too,  as  another  reafon,  why 
obfervations  made  in  one  country,  can  afford  naufeful 
application  in  another  ; that  difeafes  vary  according  to 
climate  ; and  that  they  are,  often,  of  a very  different 
nature,  in  two  neighbouring  provinces,  or  even  cities. 
It  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  methods  of  cuie 
muff  be  totally  different.  Galen,  fay  they,  defended 
venaefe&ion,  in  too  hot  a country ; andMefue  goes  far- 
ther, and  declares  it  to  be  as  dangerous  in  very  cold, 
as  in  very  hot,  climates.  Barker  (b)  pretended  to 
have  learned,  from  Experience,  that  blood-letting 
was  abfolutely  impraflicable,  in  fome  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ; whilft  in  Brazil,  a malignant  fever  cannot  be 
cured,  but  by  taking  away  two  hundred  ounces  of 


(b)  The  perfon  here  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Z.  is  the  author  of 
“ An  EiTay  on  the  Agreement  between  Ancient  and  Modern 
V Phyficians  ; or  a Companion  between  the  Praftice  of  Hippo- 
“ crates,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaave.”  London,  i747,  8vo. 

blood 
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jloocl,  by  repeated  bleedings.  Lentilius  fays,  he  has 
often  employed  cordial  medicines  in  the  North;  but 
that  he  found  the  fame  remedies  hurtful  in  Suabia, 
which  is  in  a warmer  climate.  Acids,  he  fays,  are  lefs 
hurtful  in  Suabia,  than  on  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic. 
The  inhabitants  of  Guayaquil,  are  unwilling  to  ule 
quinquina ; becaufe  they  fancy  the  climate  of  Peru 
to  be  too  hot  for  this  febrifuge  bark. 


The  Suabian  pradfitioner  (Lentilius)  might,  indeed, 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  heating  medicines, 
are  ufeful  in  the  North,  fmee  there  are  certain  cafes, 
in  which  they  will  be  advantageoully  ufed,  even  in 
warm  climates.  He  might  have  remarked,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  fame  remedies,  are  pernicious  to 
the  greater  number  of  patients  in  Suabia  ; becaufe 
they  do  harm  in  almofl  all  acute  difeafes.  With  re- 
fpe£l  to  what  he  fays  of  acids,  in  Suabia,  or  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  we  may  be  permitted,  now-a-days, 
to  reject  his  obfervations. — The  ridiculous  theory  of 
his  times,  has  been  long  exploded. 

But  are  difeafes  never  influenced  by  climate  ? will 
it  be  always  indifferent,  whether  or  not,  we  employ 
the  fame  methods  of  cure,  in  every  country  ? does 
not  the  general  temperament  of  men,  vary  in  every 
climate?  moll  certainly  ; and  I therefore  allow,  that 
difeafes,  tand  the  methods  of  treating  them,  will,  in 
certain  cafes,  be  different  in  different  countries. — 
I will  even  fay,  that  fuch  a difference  is  neceftary. 

We  know,  that  every  difeafe  is  not  the  fame,  at  all 
times;  and  that  the  fame  difeafe  is  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  and  in  certain  climates,  attended  with 
I.  H very 
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very  different  fymptoms,  from  what  it  is  in  others. 
The  Lues  Venerea,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the 
times  of  Berengarius  ; nor  is  it  attended  with  the 
fame  virulence,  or  the  fame  fymptoms,  in  every  cli- 
mate. It  is  much  more  dangerous  in  cold,  than  in 
hot  climates.  A Spaniard  goes  to,  and  comes  from, 
Peru,  with  a degree  of  Lues,  which  would  inevitably 
deftroy  a Dane,  in  fpite  of  every  remedy.  (<■■)  Tim 
Yaws,  which  the  negroes  brought  with  them,  from 
Guinea,  to  America,  and  which  have  been  confidered 
as  the  origin  of  the  Lues,  are  at  Barbadoes,  only 
blotches  which  rife  upon  the  {kin,  and  dry  away,  by 
the  ufe  of  certain  plants.  In  fome  of  the  other  Ca- 
ribbee  i Hands,  the  {kin  becomes  asfmooth  and  (Lining 
as  a looking-glafs,  without  the  leaft  fwelling,  or  ele- 
vation; whereas,  they  who  go  naked,  have  commonly 
the  fkin  altogether  wrinkled.  This  kind  of  Venereal 
Difeafe,  becomes  mortal,  if  treated  with  Mercury. 
Huxham  increafed  the  complaints  of  an  Englishman, 
who  brought  this  diieafe  from  Porto-Bello,  after  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  an  infefted  negrefs.  The 
Guaiacum-wood,  feemed  to  produce  a better  effetff  ; 
but  at  length  the  patient  died  confumptive. 

si 

It  muff  be  allowed,  too,  that  the  different  mode  of 
life,  of  different  nations,  will  require  a variation  in 


(c)  Dr.  Z.  probably  means,  that  the  native  of  a northern  cli- 
mate, who  receives  the  infe&ion  in  a hot  country,  falls  a vidfim 
to  it  much  faoner  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  would  do. 
The  virus  itfelf,  is  certainly  much  more  adlive  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  than  it  is  in  Britain. 
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the  dofes  of  medicines.  Boerhaave  prefcribed  eme- 
tics, in  Holland,  which  would  have  been  too  power- 
ful for  perfons,  whole  ftomachs  were  not  loaded  with 
cheefe,  butter,  and  putrid  fifh.  The  people  at 
Rome,  eat  lefs  than  at  Paris,  and  therefore,  they  re- 
quire vomits  that  arc  lefs  a&ive.  Although  this  dif- 
ference of  living,  claims  our  attention,  we  are  by  no 
means,  to  overlook  the  variety  of  temperament,  and 
conflitution.  The  difference  of  feafon,  will  likewife 
claim  a peculiar  attention. 

Yet,  notwithflanding  all  thefe  circumRances,  and  a 
varietv  of  others,  which  the  phyfician  ought  not  to 
negleft,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  fomething  conRant 
and  uniform,  in  the  chara&er  of  the  generality  of  dif- 
eafes  ; and  that  the  advantages  of  a good  method,  are 
every; where  the  fame.  Acute  difeafes,  which  conRi- 
tute  two  thirds  ofthofe,  to  which  we  arc  fubjedt,  have, 
in  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  Rune  fymp- 
toms,  and  the  fame  event,  as  they  had  with  Hippo- 
crates. This  father  of  medicine,  does  indeed,  himfelf 
tell  us,  that  his  obfervations  were  found  to  agree,  in 
very  oppofite  climates.  We  obferve,  in  his  writings, 
many  difeafes,  the  names  of  which  have  not  been 
changed,  becaufe  they  Rill  afford  the  lame  figns  he 
defcribedT  The  pleurify,  phthiuspulmonalis,  epi- 
lepfy,  are  proofs  of  this.  Indeed,  fcmeiology,  is 
that  part  of  phyfic,  which  has  undergone  the  leaff; 
change.  The  fevers  he  deferibes  to  us,  in  his  Epi- 
demics, have  appeared,  and  will  continue  to  appear, 
in  ail  ages.  This  is  fufficientlv  proved,  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Sydenham,  and  others.  The  pleurify,  and 
peripneumony,  terminate,  according  to  Elippocrates, 
bv  a copious  expe&oration,  or  by  a critical  fediment 
H 2 in 
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in  the  urine;  very  acute  fevers,  and  phrenitis,  by  he- 
morrhage at  the  nofe  ; intermitting  fevers,  by  copious 
and  foetid  fweats ; continued  fevers,  and  fuch  as  are 
occafioned  by  any  impurities  of  the  prima:  vite,  by 
purging,  vomiting,  t be. 

It  is  true,  that  the  critical  days,  are  found  to  be 
more  conformable,  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world, 
to  the  oblervations  of  the  ancients,  than  they  are  with 
us.  But  our  oblervations  are  found  to  referable  them, 
the  more  we  adopt  their  methods  of  treatment  (cl)  ; 
and,  if  the  critical  days  of  the  ancients,  are  not  always 
confirmed  in  our  climates,  the  caufe  of  the  differ- 
ence, is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  precipitation,  with  which 
pbyficians  ufually  acl  ; for,  whofoever  will  read  the 
Epidemics  of  Hippocrates,  and  will  patiently  com- 
pare the  difeafes  he  deferibes,  will  be  convinced, 
that  nature  follows  very  uniform  laws,  in  the  folution 
of  difeafes  ; and  even  of  chronic  ones.  Ignorant 
people  only,  and  they  -who  have  neither  read,  nor 
made  obfervauons,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  affer- 
tion.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  difeufs  this  matter 
more  fully;  but,  in  a few  words,  we  may  venture  to 
remark,  that,  if  the  greater  number  of  modern  phyfi- 
cians,  were  not  too  fully  perfuaded,  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  all,  we  fhould  much  oftener  be  led  to  con- 
fefs,  by  the  fleps  that  nature  herfelf  would  purlue, 


(d)  Many  of  the  moil  celebrated  modern  phyficians,  have 
declared  themfelves  in  favour  of  critical  days.— Of  thoie  of  this 
country,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  it  is  fufficient  to  name  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Cullen.  ' 


that 
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that  flie  deviates  from  her  laws  only,  when  {lie  has 
been  conftrained  fo  to  do,  either  by  being  difturbed 
in  her  fun£lions,  or  for  want  of  being  properly 
affifled. 


If  the  difeafes,  obferved  by  Sydenham,  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  were  deferibed  by  Hippocrates,  I can  like- 
wife  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  fame  difeafes  appear 
every  day  in  our  country. — They  afford,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  fame  fymptoms  as  in  England.  If  we  ex- 
cept fome  few  endemial  difeafes,  there  is  not  one, 
which  is  fo  peculiar  to  any  climate,  as  not  to  be  ob- 
ferved in  another  very  remote  one.  We  obferve,  that 
putrid,  and  malignant  fevers,  are  the  moft  frequent 
complaints  in  fouthern  countries,  and  inflammatory 
fevers,  in  northern  ones.  This,  in  general,  is  true  ; 
and  yet,  the  fouthern  countries,  are  by  no  means,  fo 
unhealthy,  or  the  northern  ones  fo  healthy,  as  has 
been  thought.  The  air  of  Caftile,  is  faid  to  be 
fo  very  healthy,  that  fevers  of  every  fort,  are  very 
uncommon  there,  and  efpecially  malignant  ones ; 
whereas,  in  Sweden,  they  every  year  fee  petechial 
fevers,  fnrall-pox,  and  mcafles,  of  the  worft  charac- 
ters. It  will  be  perceived,  that  this  obfervation  in- 
cludes the  moft  oppofite  climates. 

Not  only  the  acute  difeafes  of  Hippocrates,  are  fi- 
milar  to  ours  ; but  his  method  of  treatment,  is  like- 
wife  very  advantageoufly  adopted  by  us.  We  fhall 
never  know  how  to  excel  him,  in  the  management 
of  phrenitis,  pleurify,  angina,  and,  in  general,  all  in- 
flammatory fevers ; becaufe,  by  occafionally  modify- 
ing the  rules  he  lays  down,  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
which  may  not  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  every 
time  and  place. 


During 
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During  the  fir  ft  days  of  peripneumony,  he  advifed 
the  keeping  the  belly  open,  with  a view  to  check  the 
fever;  but  to  quit  this  practice,  after  the  fifthday,  lefttoo 
copious  an  evacuation,  by  ftool,  fhould  prevent  tire 
expectoration.  In  the  beginning  of  pleurify,  he  or- 
dered clyfters  to  be  thrown  up  ; but  to  leave  them  off,  I 
as  foon  as  the  patient  fhould  begin  to  expectorate ; ' 
otherwife,  fays  he,  the  fpitting  will  be  flopped,  and 
the ‘patient  will  die  about  the  ninth  day.  He  like- 
wife  recommended  the  drinking  plentifully,  in  ardent 
fevers,  with  a view  to  calm  and  mitigate  the  fever.  ■ 
All  true  phyficians,  ftnce  Hippocrates,  have  agreed 
on  the  excellence  of  thefe  methods ; nor  fhall  the  pre-  ' 
judices  of  the  vulgar,  ever  lead  me,  by  adopting  any 
other,  to  nourifh  the  patient,  at  a time,  when  nature 
ought  fimply  to  be  lupported,  fo  as  to  enable  her  to 
conquer  the  difeafe.  I am  averfe  to  the  ufe  of  ani-  1 
mal  food,  in  almoft  every  kind  of  fever. 

The  greater  part  of  the  means  of  cure,  will  be  ca- 
pable of  application  to  difeafes  of  the  fame  kind,  in 
every  climate.  A purgative,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
putrid  fever,  is  a very  ufeful  remedy,  in  every  coun- 
try ; while  blood-letting  may  be  very  pernicious. 
The  dyfentery,  is  cured  in  the  fame  manner  at  Bata-  ! 
via,  as  it  is  with  us.  In  cafes  of  violent  hemorrhage,  ; 
the  Bramins,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  advife  the  ufe  1 
of  rice,  fimply  boiled  in  water,  as  the  only  food  ; in  • 
fimilar  cafes,  here,  we  direcft  the  patients  to  a milk 
diet.  Bontius  fays,  that  the  cold  feeds  produce  the 
lame  effecfts  in  Batavia,  as  in  Holland.  The  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  notwithftanding  the  prejudices  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Guayaquil,  cures  intermitting  fevers,  as 
well  in  Peru,  as  it  does  in  Germany,  or  Holland,  or 

Italy, 
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,alv  or  England  ; it  matters  not,  whether  the  pa- 
i'ents  be  young,  « old;  o£  a hot,  or  a cold  tempera- 

nent. 

It  has  been  proved,  that  fince  the  time  of  Hippo- 
Tates  true  phyficians,  have,  in  all  ages,  adopted  cer- 
ain  fixed  principles,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  ; and  have 
attained  this  interefUng  end,  by  the  fame  curative 
means.  We  know,  too,  that  the  medicines,  which 
have  been  more  recently  difcovered,  have  fimilar  ef- 
fcfts,  in  climates,  very  different  one  from  the  other  ; 
provided  the  circurnflances  are  the  lame. 

All  I have  faid,  will,  therefore,  tend  to  eflabhfh 
this  truth;  that  there  is  fomethmg  conftant  and 
uniform  in  the  effe£ls  of  good  methods,  and  goo 
remedies  * notwithftanding  the  exceptions,  which 
fome  particular  circurnflances  of  climate  place, 
temperament,  tc.  may  induce  us  to  make  to  the  ge- 
neraPl  rules.  All  this,  however,  is  only  a variation 
and  not  an  effentiai  change,  m the  nature  of 

things. 

We  {hall  be  able  to  vomit  a Clunefe  at  Pekin,  with 
as  much  eafe,  as  a Swifs,  at  Berne,  and  with  the 
(ame  medicine;  although  the  dofe  may  be  required 
to  be  different,  by  feme  of  the  circumftances  before- 
mentioned.  Baglivi,  whole  writings  andlearnnig  w 
efteem  lo  much,  deems,  however,  to  fpeak  too  much 
like  a young  man  ft,  when  lie  enters  into  a detail 


A,  .This  exp.effion  fee  ms  to  fall  too  haft.ly  from  Dr  Z after 
iatff  has  faid  concerning  true  Experience.  Baglms  fi.it  arj 
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of  the  methods  of  treatment,  which  may  be  ufeful  or 
noxious,  in  the  climate  oi  Italy  ; fmce  the  fame  rules 
and  exceptions,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  all 
countries. 

A man  of  penetration,  will  therefore  difcover,  in 
the  difeafes  of  the  moft  diflant  nations,  thofe  of  his 
countrymen;  but  he  will,  at  the  fame' time,  make  the 
proper  diflindions.  The  country,  or  the  univerfity,  ; 
in  which  he  fhall  have  fludied,  will  not  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  the  climate  and  feafon,  and  to  the 
temperament  of  his  patient ; and  likewife  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  all  the  caufes,  as  well  internal  as  ex- 
ternal, remote  and  proximate,  which  the  empirical 
praditioner  will  wholly  overlook,  or  fcornfully  neg- 
led.  A prudent  phyfician,  will  defpife  thofe  people,  , 
who  draw  their  rules  from  chance,  or  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  to  whom  they  aim  at  facrificing 
all  learning,  and  every  fentiment  of  honour,  with  a 3 
view  of  eflablifhing  themlelves,  at  the  expence  of 
thefe  iniferable  vidims  of  their  ignorance. 

Friend,  faid  to  Mead,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ Thefe  \ 
41  pretended  praditioners,  who  fancy  they  are  follow- 
“ ing  nature,  even  when  they  are  perfedly  ignorant 
‘‘  of  her  operations,  have  often  excited  my  anger  ; 


bell  work,  Defibra  Motrice,  &c.  was  written,  when  he  was  only 
thirty  years  of  age  He  died  in  1 706,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 
He  was  phyfician  to  Clement  XI.  who  appointed  him  profefior 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  ; and  his  reputation  foon  became  io 
great,  that  he  drew  to  him  iludents  from  all  parts  of  Europe.—* 
He  is  faid  to  have  harangued  with  peculiar  eloquence. 


“ fo me  times, 
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‘ fomctimcs,  however,  they  have  caufed  me  to  fmile. 


“ died  her,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  great  refto- 
“ rers  of  phyfic,  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Arabians? 
“ Do  their  labours  and  writings  deferve,  then,  only 
“ our  contempt  ? In  truth,  they  who  think  in  this 
“ manner,  and  extol  their  own  penetration  fo  much, 
“ have  never  known  either  nature,  or  her  operations, 
“ or  indications  ; nor  the  means  and  methods  of  af- 
“ lifting  her,  when  there  is  occafion.  Learn,  there- 
“ fore,  Mead,  to  defpife  the  vain  boafting  of  thefe  ar- 
“ rogant  people,  and  proceed,  boldly,  in  the  path  of 
“ honour  and  reputation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
“ refources  of  your  refined  genius,  blufh  not  to  own 
‘ the  abundant  harveft  you  have  gleaned  from  the 
* writings  of  our  mailers*” 


1 


CHAP, 


Of  the  Advantages  of  Erudition . 


CHAP.  Ill, 
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HE  who  never  reads,  fees,  in  the  world,  only 
himfelf.  As  he  has  no  idea  of  what  has  been 
thought  by  others,  he  confiders  all  his  own  reflec- 
tions, as  of  the  greatefl:  importance.  It  is,  therefore, 
by  erudition  alone,  that  fuch  a one  can  enlarge  the 
narrow  circle,  in  which  his  genius  is  confined.  The 
too  great  idea,  we  entertain  of  the  foil  on  which  we 
tread,  difappears,  the  moment  we  confider  the  totality 
of  the  globe. 

A man  of  learning,  carefully  examines  every  opini- 
on; and  believes  what  he  has  been  taught  in  his  child- 
hood, only  as  he  finds  it  agree  with  what  he  expe- 
riences, as  he  glows  older.  As  he  is  fenfible  of  all 
the  advantages  of  reafon,  he  admits  only  of  that 
which  is  reafonable.  I do  not  pretend  to  confound 
knowledge,  with  a vain  and  conceited  erudition. 
Sccpticilm  deftroys  itfelf.  Although  Sextus  (f)  pof- 


fefled 


(f)  Sextus  was  an  ancient  Greek  phyfician,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  tii&e  of  Commodus,  and  was  of  the  empirical  feft.  He 

defended 
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felled,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  the  rare  talent  of  bringing 
almoft  all  readers  to  be  pleafed  with  him;  yet  there 
was  required  only  a little  genius,  to  perceive  all  the 
infufiiciency  of  his  principles. 

It  is  reading  and  reafoning,  which  prevent  us  from 
finding  every  thing  ridiculous,  that  llrikes  our  fenfes ; 
and  if  the  people  are  fo  affefled  by  a new  obje£l,  and. 
fo  luperflitious  withal,  it  is  becaufe  they  never  have 
feen  any  thing  beyond  the  fpot  of  their  exigence. 
In  general,  Hottentots  compofe  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  world.  Men  are  willingly  dilpofed  to  admire, 
what  they  do  irot  underhand, 

Reading,  brings  us,  in  our  molt  leifure  hours,  to 
the  converfation  of  men  of  the  mod  enlightened  ge- 
nius,  andprefents  us  with  all  their  difeoveries.  We 
enjoy,  in  the  fame  moment,  the  company  of  the 
learned,  and  the  ignorant ; of  the  wife  man.  and  the 
blockhead ; and  we  are  taught  how  to  avoid  the  foi- 
bles of  the  human  mind,  without  having  any  {hare  in 
their  bad  effects. 

If  we  happen  to  pofTefs  that  delicacy  of  tafle  and 
fentiment,  that  fenfibility,  which  we  can  derive  only 
horn  the  hand  of  nature,  to  what  perfe&ion  will  not 


defended  the  pyrrhonian  or  fceptical  philofophy,  with  great 
warmth,  and  wrote  three  books  of  pyrrhonian  inthtinions  * \\hich, 
with  ten  books  againlt  the  mathematics,  are  all  that  are  no m extant 
ef  his  works.  The  belt  edition  of  them,  is  in  Greek  and  Laun, 
by  Fabricius.  Leipfic.  1718,  folio. 
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fchefe  qualities  lead  us,  by  reading;  efpecially  if  we 
join  to  them,  the  converfation  of  men  of  letters.  He 
who  unites  reading  to  tafie,  fees  his  thoughts  arife 
with  precifion,  and  his  reflexions  analyfed  with  pro- 
priety ; every  word  of  his  compofitions  finds  its  pro- 
per place,  and  every  expreffion  is,  from  him,  the 
image  of  perfpicuity: 

It  is  this  tafle,  this  refined  way  of  thinking,  that 
infures  the  reputation  of  good  authors  ; and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that,  in  the  medical  world,  the  greateft 
phyficians  have  always  been  the  befl  writers.  If  we 
may  believe  Celfus,  Hippocrates  was  not  lefs  eflima- 
ble  for  his  eloquence,  than  for  Iris  fkill  in  phyfic. 
His  writings  are  remarkable  for  a brevity  of  ftile ; but 
he  wrote  in  the  language  of  a great  mailer,  and  with 
a clearnefs  of  expreffion,  which  affords  nothing  ob- 
feure  to  intelligent  readers.  The  other  ancient  phy- 
ficians, who  acquired  a high  reputation  in  their  art, 
were  replete  with  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  and 
diflinguifhed  themfelves,  by  the  eloquence  of  their 
writing.  No  Greek  ph^fician,  till  the  time  of  Paulus, 
was  inferior  to  the  bell  writer  of  his  time. 


Fernelius,  amongff  the  moderns,  together  with  Sy- 
denham, Friend,  and  Mead,  wrote  with  as  much  ele- 
gance, as  they  thought,  and  cured  as  well  as  they  wrote. 
I do  not  underhand  Houlier,  when  he  reproaches  Fer- 
nelius with  having  corrupted  his  claffical  Latin,  with 
all  the  inelegance  of  the  Arabians.  Signor  Cocchi  has 
proved,  in  his  Tufcan  Difcourfes,  how  much  a man, 
who  is  defirous  of  inhruXion,  ought  to  be  interefled 
in  the  writings  of  a phyfician,  who,  free  from  any 
party  fpirit,  knows  how  to  combine  together,  true 


philofophy,  literature,  tafle,  and  elegance  of  di&ion; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  give  a certain  moral  tone  to 
his  medical  works,  and  to  exprefs,  on  all  occafrons, 
more  than  he  feems  to  fay. 

A man,  who  is  fond  of  gleaning  inlfru&ion,  can 
never  be  idle;  his  very  leifure  is  employed  on  fome 
lefs  ferious  part  of  improvement.  By  thefe  means  it 
is,  that  he  perfe&s  himfelf  in  his  art.  Guided  by  his 
erudition,  he  knows  how  far  he  ought  to  follow  the 
ordinary  route,  and  where  it  will  be  right  to  quit  it. 
He  fees  the  confequence  and  connexion  of  all  the 
things  that  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
felfion ; and  lie  diftinguifli.es  the  errors,  from  the  right 
reafoning,  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him.  The 
obfervations  of  his  predecelfors,  are  his  guide ; and  it 
is  by  thefe  he  is  enabled  to  quit  the  labyrinth,  in 
which  the  ignorant  man  never  finds  the  thread  of 
Ariadne. 

Every  thing  is  undertaken  with  genius  and  pene- 
tration, when  one  has  learned  to  diftinguifh  particu- 
lar cafes,  amidft  general  principles.  Although  it  is 
not  altogether  the  cafe  with  medicine,  as  with  the 
phyfico-mathematical  fciences ; there  are,  neverthe- 
lefs,  certain  general  data,  which  are  unanimoufly  ac- 
knowledged, and  which  the  phyfician  may  ufe  with 
certainty,  il  he  is  capable  of  diftinguifhing  them  with 
precifion,  and  takes,  as  Hippocrates  has  faid,  the  qua- 
lities of  each,  only  according  to  their  true  value. 

It.  is  likewife  by  erudition,  that  we  become  in- 
formed of  the  exceptions  which  are  occafionally  to  be 
made  to  general  rules.  There  are  fome  things,  which 

occur 


occur  To  feldom,  that  is  lmpofhble  to  know  what  part 
ought  to  be  taken,  unlefs  we  hkve  learned,  by  read- 
ing, what  is  moft  likely  to  be  of  ufe. 

Although  general  principles  are  true,  and  are  even 
better  known  in  thefe  times,  than  they  were  formerly, 
by  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  phy- 
fiology;  it  mud  not  be  thought,  however,  that  they 
admit  of  application  in  all  cafes  whatever.  Nature, 
although  very  uniform  in  the  generality  of  her  opera- 
tions, fometimes  deviates  from  her  ordinary  route,  and 
hides  from  us  her  reafons  for  this.  It  is  in  thefe 
cafes,  therefore,  that  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  the  ob- 
fervations  of  others,  and  derive  from  them  fome  infor- 
mation, at  leafl,  by  reafoning  from  analogy.  Erudi- 
tion, will,  therefore,  be  ufeful  here;  when  routine  will 
be  altogether  unequal  to  the  inquiry.  The  greatefl 
phyficians,  and  philofophers  of  all  ages,  have,  indeed, 
agreed,  that  erudition  is  the  only  way  to  attain  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Phyfic  has  derived  its  greatefl  advantages  from 
erudition,  and  no  progrefs  has  been  made  in  it  in  any 
country,  but  in  proportion,  as  phyficians  have  united 
to  the  knowledge  of  others,  that  which  they  have  ac- 
quired themfelves.  We  very  well  know,  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Afia,  were  the  firft  who  made  any 
obfervations  in  phyfic  ; but  we  are  unable  to  fay,  what 
thefe  obfervations  were  ; becaufe,  we  have  no  longer 
the  writings  of  Hermes,  which  were  the  guide  of  the 
Egyptian  priefls,  who,  alone,  undertook  the  cure  of 
difeafes.  Thefe  priefls  concealed  the  myfteries  of 
their  piaflice  from  the  community,  W'hom  they  con- 
sidered as  profane.  Galen,  however,  tells  us,  that 

before 
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before  the  time  of  Efculapius,  the  Egyptians  had  ns 
other  knowledge  in  rncdicine,  than  a certain  routine. 
The  Babylonians,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  ex- 
pofed  their  fick  in  the  public  places,  with  a view  to 
confult  paflcrs-by.  Strabo  fays  the  fame  things  of  the 
ancient  Lufitanians  or  Portuguefe,  and  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Under  the  reign  of  Amahs,  the  Greeks  began  to 
be  connected  with  the  Egyptians,  and  it  will  readily  be 
imagined,  that  the  firfl  knowledge  of  phyfic,  paffed 
about  that  time  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  as  the  laws  did 
by  the  means  of  Solon.  An  hundred  and  fifty  years  af- 
ter Melampus,  the  firfl  phyfician  who  was  known  in 
Greece,  Efculapius  received  the  divine  honours  at 
Epidaurus,  for  having  added  to  the  knowledge  and 
fkill  of  his  predecelfors.  All  his  knowledge,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  either  empirical,  or  in  furgery; 
Celfus  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Efculapius  was 
deified,  for  having  exercifed  phyfic,  with  fomewhat 
more  refinement  than  had  been  common  before  his 
time,  when  it  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  people ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  pradfice  of  Efculapius  was 
chiefly  in  furgery,  and  that  both  he  and  his  fons,  con-? 
tented  themfelves  with  giving  to  the  wounded,  a mix- 
ture of  wine,  flour  and  cheefe. 

The  Afclepiades,  fhut  up  the  art,  within  the  tem- 
ples of  their  common  father,  where  the  fick  were 
obliged  to  attend,  and  wait,  for  the  anfwers  of  the 
God,  amidfl  a variety  of  religious  ceremonies ; or 
rather,  for  the  immediate  affiflance  of  his  mortal  de- 
feendants. — Thefe  impoflors  continued  to  abufe  the 
people,  till  the  philofophers  undertook  to  remove  the 
mafk,  by  attending  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  fick,  and 
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giving  their  opinion  with  more  truth,  though  with 
lefs  parade.  Celfus  confiders  them  as  the  true  foun- 
ders of  the  art.  But  foon^the  prieds  of  Efculapius 
found  means  to  draw  over  to  them,  fome  of  the  mod 
reputable  philofophers  ; and  thus,  two  parties  were 
formed,  and  the  emulation  that  took  place  between 
them,  did  not  a little  contribute  to  the  perfedion  oi 
medicine. 

Hippocrates,  as  the  true  defcendant  of  Efculapius, 
was  very  attentive  to  obfervation ; but  he  was  of  opi- 
nion, alfo,  that  a phyfician  ought  to  know  all  that 
had  been  thought  before  him,  unlefs  he  would  deceive 
himfelf  and  others.  Although  Hippocrates  was  not 
the  founder  of  phyfic,  he  merited,  in  every  refped, 
the  title  of  its  father,  by  the  light  which  his  observa- 
tions threw  on  the  art,  and  by  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  combined  reafon  with  Experience,  fo  as  to 
render  philofophy  and  phyfic  reciprocally  ufeful  to 
each  other.  Hippocrates  proved,  by  his  own  con- 
dud,  how  right  he  was  in  fa-ying,  ‘ that  a philojophical 
* phyfician  rejembled  the  Gods .’  With  his  enlightened 
principles,  and  the  natural  powers  of  his  genius,  he 
became  a truly  great  phyfician;  uniting  to  the  molt 
penetrating  mind,  the  mod  folid  erudition  and  pru- 
dence. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  faid,  that  he  either 
faw  nothing,  or  faw  things  as  they  truly  were.  It 
was,  therefore,  by  the  means  of  eruditon,  that  phyfic 
raifed’itfelf  in  Greece.  It  was  more  impeded  in  thofe 
provinces  in  which  the  Grecian  writings  were  un- 
known. The  Romans  derived  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  Greeks;  and  phyfic  was  with  them,  only  a 
pythagorical  language,  till  they  received  the  Grecian 
literature.  The  contempt,  which  the  Ghinefe  have, 
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in  all  ages,  expreffed  for  the  inventions  and  difcove- 
ries  of  other  nations,  has,  even  to  thefe  times,  confined 
phyfic  to  a hate  of  ignorance;  although  the  Emperor 
Chi-Hoang-Ti,  37  years  before  the  chrillian  .Era,  or- 
dered, under  pain  of  death,  all  books  to  be  burnt,  ex- 
cepting thofeon  Archite&ure  and  Medicine.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Malabar,  although  pretty  well  civilized,  make 
all  their  phyfic  to  confifl  in  the  knowledge  of  fome 
plants,  and  in  the  art  of  forming,  with  thefe  plants, 
certain  receipts,  which  are  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
Ion.  Phvfic  is  Rill  in  its  infancy,  wherever  erudition 
has  not  extended  its  light  ; nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  reduced  to  the  principles  of  a fcience,  without  the 
writings  of  thofe  phyficians,  in  whofe  learning,  pofle- 
rity  has  felt  itfelf  fo  interefled.  Had  it  not  been  for 
thefe,  ignorance  would  Ai  1 1 have  claimed  to  itfelf,  the 
light  of  delivering  its  oracles  ; and  every  empiric 
would  flill  be  confidered  as  a divinity.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Experience  of  the  oldeft  phyfician, 
although  he  may  be  a man  of  the  rnofl  extenfive 
pra&ice,  is  not,  of  itfelf,  fufficient ; becaufe  our  know- 
ledge  accumulates  with  fo  much  flownefs,  that  many 
ages  mull  neccffarily  pafs  away,  and  the  labours  of 
many  nations  be  united,  before  any  fcience,  or  even 
part  of  a fcience,  can  be  brought  to  perfection.  It 
is  ufually  fome  great  genius,  who  opens  a new  route, 
others  advance  in  it,  after  him,  perhaps  to  a confider- 
able  length,  and  ’tis  often  referved  for  a fourth  perfon 
to  attain  the  end,  after  overcoming  a thoufand  diffi- 
culties. Neither  Bacon  nor  Newton,  would,  of 
.them (elves,  have  done  all  that  had  been  done  before 
their  time;  and  without  the  difeoveries  of  Defcartes, 
Newton  would,  perhaps,  have  fmiffied  where  Def- 
cartes began.  The  greatefl  men  have  flood  in  need 
Vol.  I.  K of 
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of  the  knowledge  of  preceding  ages,  while  an  empi- 
ric, like  a truly  ignorant  fellow,  is  fo  conceited  with 
himfelf,  as  to  fancy,  that  he  alone  polfelTes  all  the 
learning  of  the  world. 

A phyfician,  therefore,  who  would,  by  his  own 
Experience,  learn  the  things,  which  erudition  would 
furnifh  him  with  in  a few  years,  would  require  a life 
of  feveral  ages,  befides  the  moll  fublime  genius.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  live  to  the  age  of  a 
Neflor,  or  to  be  the  inventor  of  all  the  arts,  which 
are  effential  to  the  knowledge  of  one.  All  the  fciences 
are  fillers,  and  mutually  lend  their  hands  to  each 
other;  and  they  are,  all  of  them,  rather  the  daughters 
of  time,  than  of  genius,  (g)  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  features  of  each  ol  them,  at  their  birth,  they  never 
appeared  charming  to  man,  until  time,  aiTiftedby  the 
hand  of  genius,  had  rendered  them  interefling  to  hu- 
manity. It  is  well  known,  how  much  time  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  perfedlion  of  any  art ; whereas,  reading  fur- 
nifhes  us  in  a verv  fliort  time,  with  the  difeoveries  of 
all  ages.  A ftngle  moment,  is  fufficient  to  inform  us 
of  a great  number  ol  truths,  which  were  purchafed  by 
the  care  and  trouble  of  years.  A phyfician,  though 
polfelfed  of  the  fineft  genius,  will,  without  reading,  be 
liable  to  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  firft  obfervers,  be- 
fore he  attains  the  leaf!  truths,  that  books  would  afford 
him.  To  fee  an  error  pointed  out,  is  to  have  made 
fome  flep  towards  knowledge  ; and  to  have  found,  at 
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the  fame  time,  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  have  ac- 
quired a true  knowledge.  Such  is  the  advantage  that 
reading  affords  us,  on  a thoufand  different  objects. 
But,  is  the  avoiding  of  error,  the  only  end  that  vve 
obtain  by  reading  ? It  is  certain,  that,  with  the  attift- 
ance  of  a little  genius,  we  are  foon  led  by  it  to  true 
knowledge  ; for  it  is  eafy  to  acquire  truth,  when  we 
are  informed  how  it  may  be  difguifed,  or  what  is  only 
a falle  appearance  of  it.  One  truth,  foon  leads  us  to 
another  ; but  the  progrefs  will  be  much  more  rapid, 
when  the  firtt  truths  are  already  known.  ‘ Life  is 
‘ fliort,  faid  our  great  matter,  but  art  is  long/fAf 
It  is,  therefore,  impoffible  to  experience  every 
thing  one-felf.  It  IS  the  object  of  hittory,  to  collect 
together  the  obfervations  of  different  ages ; and  it 
is  by  leading  thefe,  that  the  man  of  erudition  ap- 
propriates them  to  himfelf.  A thoufand  phyficians, 
faid  Rhazes,  have  laboured  for  a thoufand  years  paft, 
for  the  improvement  of  phyfic,  and  it  is  by  carefully 
reading  their  works,  that  a man  will  inform  himfelf 
of  more  things,  during  a very  fhort  life,  than  he  would 
by  running  from  patient  to  patient,  even  during  a 
thoufand  years.  It  is  true,  that  Sydenham  employed 
in  obfervation,  the  time  which  others  have  devoted  to 
reading;  and  empirical  practitioners,  will,  perhaps,  be 
dilpofed  to  quote  him  in  their  favour.  But  I will  ob- 
lerve  to  them,  that  ihey  will  have  no  claim  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  example,  till  they  are  polfeffed  of  his 
extreme  penetration  in  inquiry,  his  indefatigable  ap- 


(4)  O Bis;  Bjaya',,  Tiyvq  piaxpj.  Hipp.  Aphor.  I, 
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plication,  and  the  genius,  for  generalizing  individual 
obfervations,  which  led  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
true  and  folid  principles,  this  Englifh  Hippocrates 
formed  to  himfclf  in  practice.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  the  time  of  Sydenham,  phyfic  was  fo  oblcure  a 
chaos,  and  the  love  of  hypothefis  fo  prevalent,  that 
the  rules,  followed  by  phyficians,  were  drawn  from 
falfe  ideas,  which  led  them,  every  day,  farther  from 
reafon. — It  was  referved  for  Sydenham  to  bring  them 
back  to  truth  and  nature. 

Reading  renders  us  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
every  time  and  country  ; and  thus  we  are  enabled  to 
become  inventors,  without  feeming  to  be  fo.  A man 
of  genius,  foon  perceives  the  modification  he  is  to 
adopt,  when  he  is  about  to  put  the  precepts  of  others 
in  pradiice.  He  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  original, 
without  wifhing  to  appear  as  fuch.  He  applies  a 
principle,  but  he  confines  or  extends  the  fenfe  of  it, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumflances,  that  oc- 
cur to  him.  If  Sydenham  wifhed  to  be  every  where 
his  own  matter,  it  was  becaufe  he  poffeffed  the  rare 
prudence  of  interfering  with  nature,  only  when  he 
pcrfetttly  underftood  her  indications.  Sydenham, 
w^as  truly  an  original  ; and  yet,  at  the  farhe  time,  he 
a&cd  with  extreme  caution,  in  modifying,  and  varying 
and  correcting  his  modes  of  treatment,  till,  by  re- 
peated obfervations,  he  had  learned  when  he  might 
depend  on  the  language  of  nature.  His  example, 
proves  to  us,  how  much  prudence  and  fagacity  are 
required  to  be  an  original  in  early  life.  In  general, 
it  is  fo  rare  to  be  an  original,  with  fuccefs,  that  we 
have  feen,  as  yet,  only  one  Great  Corneille,  who  has 
created  and  perfe&ed  his  art,  in  France.  Greece, 

could 
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could  boaft  only  of  one  Homer,  (i)  Thefe  advan- 
tages are  purely  the  effe&s  of  genius. 

If  the  art  of  phyfic,  neceffarily  requires  its  follow- 
ers, to  be  men  of  genius,  it  demands,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  fhould  be  inftrutded  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned.  Nature,  being  infinite  in  the  combina- 
tion, production,  and  variation,  of  all  her  phenomena, 
the  phylician  fhould  fludy  her  attentively.  He  will 
attain  much  of  this  knowledge,  by  reading  and  atten- 
ding to  the  obfervations  of  others.  In  order  to  make 
obfervations  himfelf,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  him  to 
have  fome  fixed  principles  to  build  upon;  he  will  be 
capable  of  diflinguifhing  difeafes,  only  in  proportion 
as  he  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  their  hiftory. 
Hence  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  reading.  The  mod 
interefting  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  are  often  fo  imper- 
ceptible, or  are  fo  tranfitory,  that  he  who  knows  not 
fomething  of  them  beforehand,  from  hiflorical  obfer- 
vations, will  almoft  always  fail  to  notice  them.  The 
penetrating  maflerly  eye,  which  is  fo  ufeful  at  the 
bed-fide  of  the  fick,  depends,  indeed,  very  often,  on 
genius.  But  no  man  will  underhand  any  thing,  of 
which  he  has  not  previoufly  a true  idea;  nor  will  he 
reap  any  advantage  from  what  he  fees,  unlefs  he  is 
aware  of  the  tendency,  nature  has  on  the  occafion. 


(i)  Dr.  Z.  might  have  added  our  Shakefpeare  to  thefe  exam- 
ples, if  more  had  been  neceffary.  ‘ Ce  Dieu  du  Theatre,’  as  M. 
Clement,  his  French  editor  Files  him,  having,  in  the  fulleft  fen fe 
of  the  word,  pofleffed  a creative  genius. 
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Without  this  knowledge,  the  principal  difeafe,  i> 
fomctimes  miflaken  for  a fingle  fymptom,  or  a fyrnp- 
tom  for  the  difeafe  itfelf ; and  in  acute  difeafes,  the 
patient  is  almoft  in  the  grave,  before  any  regular  me- 
thod of  cure  has  been  adopted  ; and  the  practitioner, 
fo  far  from  being  able  prudently  to  affift;,  or  forefce 
the  wants  of  nature,  is  unable  even  to  follow  her.  On 
fuch  occafions,  we  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  fay, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  what 
may  be  expelled  to  refult  from  fuch  and  fuch  a de- 
termination, in  certain  circumflances  ; but  we  ought 
likewife,  to  have  feen,  in  the  obfervations  of  others, 
in  what  way  nature  terminated  fimilar  difeafes,  and 
with  what  fuccefs  art  attempted  to  imitate,  or  affift  her 
operations  in  thole  cafes. 


Without  fuch  a knowledge,  not  only  acute  difeafes, 
will  almoft  always  terminate  fatally  ; but  even  chronic 
ones.  Indeed,  in  thefe  laft,  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that 
ail  the  refources  of  phyfic,  too  often  fail.  A phyft- 
cian,  therefore,  who  ventures  to  approach  the  bed- 
fide,  without  this  previous  hiftorical  knowledge,  can 
be  conlidered  only  as  an  ufelefs  and  idle  fpecftator. 
Happy  is  the  patient,  whofe  phyfician,  with  fuch  li- 
mited knowledge,  is  fufficiently  timid  and  diffident,, 
to  remain  altogether  ina&ive ! May  it  not  be  afked, 
whether  Sydenham  himfelf,  did  not  lofe  many  pati- 
ents, from  not  having  derived  from  the  writings  of 
others,  by  an  extenfive  reading,  many  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  he  could  acquire  only  by  infinite  care 
and  induftry  ? The  more  obfervations  on  any  parti- 
cular cafe,  we  have  colle&ed  from  books,  with  the 
more  precifton  will  our  judgment  be  determified.  A 
phyfician,  who  has  not  read,  muft  neceffarily  -be  ex- 
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pofed  conftantly  to  fear  and  uncertainty.  The  fmall 
number  of  difeafes  that  any  one  man  can  have  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing,  will  afford  him  but  a feeble  light. 
His  obfervations  will  be  confined  within  a verv  nar- 
row circle.  Can  fuclia  man  cliftinguifh,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary cafe,  either  what  is  indifferent,  or  what  is  dan- 
gerous, as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  cultivated 
books  ? Is  he  nor  necclfariiy  obliged  to  fear,  when 
his  uncertainty,  can,  at  the  mod,  afford  him  hope  ? 
And  can  he  fail,  in  fuch  a fituation,  fometimes  to 
promife  much,  in  the  very  moment  that  the  patient 
is  expiring;  as  I have,  more  than  once,  feen  happen, 
to  the  difgrace,  not  of  the  art,  but  of  the  phyfician? 
Will  not  fuch  a practitioner,  often  attend  to  a fymp- 
tom,  which  is  of  little  confequence,  and  thus  negleff, 
or  overlook,  an  effential  fymptorn,  on  the  treatment 
of  which  depend  the  life  and  health  of  the  patient. 

It,  too  often  occurs,  that  difeafes  are  attended 
with  fuch  particular  circumflances,  that,  without  the 
aliiftance  of  books,  a phyfician  would  know  nothing 
of  the  matter,  till  the  death  of  the  patient.  How  of- 
ten does  it  happen,  that  even  the  infpeeffion  of  the 
dead  body,  affords  us  no  iatisfaeffory  information, 
even  after  the  moft  exacl  diffeeftion?  We  have  occa- 
fion  to  fee,  in  Switzerland,  as  in  other  countries,  fome 
of  thofe  intermitting  fevers,  which  carry  off  the  pa- 
tient, m ti  e third  or  fourth  paroxylm.  The  patients 
die,  as  it  were  apopleffic.  A phyfician,  who  has  Hu- 
died  the  figns  of  thele  fevers  in  Torti  and  Werlhoff, 
will  at  once  mafler  them,  and  fave  his  patient;  where- 
as, the  practitioner,  who  never  reads,  will  only  gape 
oyer  his  patient,  during  the  firfi:  and  fecond  attacks, 
and  will  be,  as  it  were,  thunderffruck,  to  fee  him  die 

in 
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in  the  third.  De  Haen,  has  feen  T ertian  fevers  prcr  e 
fatal  in  the  third  fit.  He  proves  to  us,  after  Syden- 
ham, Morton  and  Huxham,  that  certain  difeafes,  in 
which  no  fever  is  perceived,  are  however,  true  fevers, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  fuch.  Of  this  number, 
are  apoplexy,  colic,  and  in  general,  all  difeafes,  which 
arife  from  fome  degree  of  inflammation,  and  which, 
having  regular  fits,  although  without  any  fign  of  fe- 
ver, become  mortal,  in  one  or  other  of  the  attacks,  as 
thofe  phyficians  have  obferved.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  difeafes,  can  be  de- 
rived only  from  books  ; and  that  the  phyfician,  who 
is  the  mofl  in  vogue,  is  the  mod  dangerous,  provided 
he  does  not  read.  Such  a one  may  be  faid  to  look 
on,  without  being  able  to  difcern  any  thing ; and,  by 
being  equally  ignorant  at  the  end,  as  at  the  beginning, 
of  adifeafe,  he  will,  at  moll,  have  the  talent  of  aban- 
doning to  nature,  a difeafe,  which  he  might  have 
cured,  if  he  had  learnt  how  to  know  it.  Boerhaave, 
candidly  tells  us,  that,  after  having  obferved  the  Lues 
Venerea,  during  thirty-fix  years,  he  met  with  fymp- 
toms,  w’hich  the  oldeft  obfervers  had  not  feen  before. 
Amidfl  thefe  difficulties,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  bed 
writings  on  the  fubjed  ; and  after  having  carefully 
read  them  all,  we  are  informed  by  him,  that 
in  a little  treadle  by  Kutten,  (k)  he  difcovered 

the 


(k)  The  title  of  this  work,  was  De  Guajaei  Me  die  in  a de 

Morbo  Galileo.  Moguntite,  1519,  4to.  An  Englilh  edition  of  it 
was  publilhed  by  Thomas  Peynel,  in  1540.  Hutten,  in  this 
work,  afferts,  that  after  trying  mercurial  unftion,  and  other  re- 
medies, to  no  purpofe,  he  had  found  his  cure  in  Guaiacum, 
Aftruc,  however,  who  had  an  antipathy  to  this  remedy,  goes  fo 

far 
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tire  means  of  relieving  the  mofl  defperate  cafes ; ever} 
when  Mercury  was  of  no  efficacy.  In  this  book,  he 
declares  likewife,  to  have  found  all  that  quacks,  and 
venders  of  fecret  remedies,  have  vaunted,  at  different 
times,  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

All  difeafes,  are  not  even  known  to  us  by  name. 
The  number  is  fo  great,  that  the  moll  experienced 
phyfician  cannot  flatter  himfelf  with  being  acquainted 
with  them  all  A difeafe,  fometimes  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  a country,  which  had  been  very  well  de- 
fcribed  by  authors,  but  which  is  unknown  to  the  phy- 
ficians'of  that  country.  Great  numbers  of  fick  are 
carried  off,  and  recourfe  is  had  to  old  practitioners, 
till  fome  young  phyfician,  in  the  courfe  of  his  read- 
ing, difcovers  the  true  nature  of  the  epidemic,  and 
faves,  perhaps,  a whole  province,  by  a fingle  obfer- 
.vation.  (1)  There  have  been  many  inflances  of  this. 
It  is  neither  in  fair  weather,  nor  with  a favourable 
wind,  that  we  difcover  the  ignorance  of  a pilot.  The 
true  phyfician  is  feldom  known,  but  in  extraordinary 
cafes.  The  ordinary  practitioner,  who  trudges  on  in 
an  old-beaten  track  feems  fuperior  to  the  man  of  real 
learning,  fo  long  as  he  Continues  within  his  circle  ; 
but  the  moment  a new  and  lingular  difeafe  occurs, 
the  mafk  drops,  and  the  popular  practitioner  is  at 
once  confounded  with  the  vulgar. 


far  as  to  fay,  that  Hutten  himfelf  died  of  the  Lues,  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  book. 

(1)  How  applicable  is  this  obfervation  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Fotnergill.  The  firft  edition  of  his  account  of  the  ulcerated  fore 
throat,  was  publifhed  fo  Jong  ago  as  the  year  174 7. 
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The  advantages  of  erudition,  are,  indeed,  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  every  phyfician  ought  to  attain  it.  If 
his  capacity  is  unequal  to  it,  he  will  do  well  to 
give  up  the  fludy  of  a fcience,  for  which  he  is  not 
deftined  by  nature. 


I i 
I 
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Of  the  Character  flics  of  Medical  Learning. 


TH  E number  of  men  of  true  learning,  is  incon- 
fiderable  ; and  of  thofe  who  really  are  fuch, 
the  knowledge  of  the  greater  part,  is  of  no  ufe  to  fo- 
ciety.  Their  acquifitions,  aie  like  gold  in  the  hands 
of  the  differ,  which  affords  no  advantage  to  the 
ftate. 

I diftinguifh  what  is  ufually  called  erudition,  from 
true  learning.  A man  of  erudition,  may,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  a very  great  fimpleton  ; whereas,  a man  of 
true  learning,  muff,  neceffarily  be  a man  of  genius. 
He  not  only  is  acquainted  with  the  fciences,  which 
depend  on  reafonmg  and  memory  ; but  he  poffeffes 
a true  fpirit  of  philofophy,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  foul  of  his  learning. 

Erudition,  conlidered  by  itfelf,  is  a mixture  of  good 
and  bad  things,  often  contradi&ory  to  each  other,  and 
badly  digeffed  ; which  burthen  the  memory,  at  the 
expence  of  common  fenfe,  and  render  the  hmply  let- 
tered man,  rich,  in  provifions  that  are  ulelefs,  and  poor 
in  ideas  ; great  in  minute  things,  and  very  little  in 
great  ones. 

L 2 
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One  of  thefe  lettered  men  fancies  himfelf  of  vafl 

importance  to  fociety,  when  he  has  retained  the  di- 
vihons  and  copters  of  aU  ancient  and  modern  works, 

inthT  u°Wu'^\  dmeS  a WOrd  is  to  be  met  with 
the  f V 3 fh°Ugh  he  has  ormtted  to  inquire,  whether 
the  fen fe  of  the  woid  is  of  any  utility  to  the  phyfical 

ZsmTlmT  ThJf( ; PCOpk • getting  that' man 

with  f i t0  ■ hmk ’ C°llea  together,  palfages, 
w ithout  ever  knowing  die  fpirit  of  them.  They  are 

i m ,°me  perbonS»  wll°  keeP  together  the  ruins  of  a 
formd  ”1 * * * S’  Wltho^  refle<^Ing,  that  the  materials  may 
form  a regular  edifice.  If  a word,  or  a quotation  fob- 
ows  in  due  order,  they  are  very  carelefs  either  of  the 
choice,  or  the  order,  or  the  connexion.  They  are  fatis- 
hed  with  the  page,  when  it  is  well  filled  / and  they 
conceive  Ae  mind  to  be  fufficiently  ornamented,  when 
hey  are  able  to  repeat  thirty  or  forty  words,  to  explain 
one.  Happily  for  the  prefent  age,  this  rage  for  philo- 
logy, is,  m a great  meafure,  palfed  away.  We  now 
require  words ; but,  m matters  of  fcience,  we  require 
only  fuch  as  are  ufeful.  A 

1 do  not,  however,  mean  to  blame  philology  it- 

e a : 1 Wl{h  onIy  lo  ridicule  the  abfurd  cuftom  of 

commenting  on  the  words  and  ideas  of  others,  with- 
out ever  thinking  ourlelves.  This  vain  collection  of 
borrowed  ideas,  keeps  the  mind  in  a Hate  of  vile  fer- 
vitude.  A man  will  never  know  the  powers  of  his 
capacity,  until  he  tries  what  he  can  do.  The  moll 

earned  phyfician,  is,  therefore,  a very  ufelefs  man,  if 

\ as  not:  read>  rather  with  a view  to  improve  his  pe- 
rnus,  than  to  burthen  his  memory  ; and  to  collect  to- 
gether, lnterefimg  truths,  rather  than  to  accumulate 
woids.  \\e  learn  to  judge  foundly  of  things,  only 
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by  uniting  to  erudition,  a genius,  that  is  capable  of 
appropriating  to  itfelf,  the  thoughts  and  the  learning 
of  o'.hers.  We  fhall,  then,  not  be  liable  to  receive 
erroneous  imprelTions  from  books,  becaufe  our  judg- 
ment will  be  firmly  eflablifhed. 

It  is  only  the  man  of  true  learning,  who  can  dif- 
tinguifh  the  merit  of  every  writer  ; and  it  is  particu- 
larly  from  fuch  a capacity,  that  the  fuccefs  of  our  la- 
bours depends.  When  w^  are  aware  of  the  progrefs 
that  has  been  made  in  a fcience,  and  of  what  is  cer- 
tain, doubtful,  or  altogether  unknown  ; and  likewife 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  difcufs  what  is 
doubtful,  or  inquire  after  what  is  unknown  ; we  then 
know  what  ought  to  be  reje&ed,  examined,  or  adop- 
ted. Widiouc  this  critical  difcernment,  which  be- 
longs to  genius  alone,  nothing  can  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage. Reading  will  only  ferve  to  corrupt  the  judg- 
ment, and  weaken  the  mind  ; we  fhall  believe  many 
things,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  know  but  few. 

Medical  writings,  like  all  others,  contain  errors,  in 
the  fame  page  with  the  greateft  truths.  The  prejudi- 
ces of  authors,  have  often  buried  diefe  truths  in  the 
darkeft  obfcurity.  There  are  few  of  thofe  great  maf- 
ters,  whole  leaft  refledion  is  a luminous  truth,  and  an 
important  precept : it  is  more  frequently  amongfl  a 
dull  affemblage  of  words,  that  we  muff  have  the  cou- 
rage and  the  genius  to  fearchforan  obfervation,  which 
feems  to  elude  the  mofl  penetrating  eye.  The  greater 
number  of  writers,  fay  but  very  little,  in  the  mofl  tedi- 
ous details;  and  we  are  obliged  to  read  with  great  pati- 
ence, that  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  glean  fome  in- 
terefling  advice. 


The 


The  philofophical  genius,  which  has  been  fo  long  « 
fnifunderftood,  in  modern  times,  and  which  rendered  ft 
the  ancient  writers  fo  folid  and  important,  could  not  4 
make  itfelf  felt,  in  times,  which  were  inftru&ed  only  ft 
through  the  channels  of  authority  or  prejudice  ; and  « 
the  writings  of  phyficians,  did  not  fail  to  partake  of  a 
this  abufe.  The  futility  and  reveries  of  the  fchools,  H 
influenced  every  mind,  and  left  no  other  difbindtiorx  j 1 
between  the  learned  and  the  vulgar,  than  the  blind  re-  | 
fpe<A,  which  the  people  are  always  willing  to  pay  to 
what  is  myfterious. 

The  learned  of  thofe  times,  w^ere  ignorant  men,  and 
the  fuperflitious  vulgar,  might  be  faid  to  know  more 
than  they  did  ; becaufe  they  believed  more.  The 
modern  reader,  is  required  to  have  the  more  genius  in 
reading  thofe  authors ; becaufe  their  waitings  abound 
only  with  falfe  genius. 

Hippocrates  will  always  be  confidered  as  the  father 
of  phyfic  ; and  from  his  writings  was  derived  almoft 
every  thing  that  is  good  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Galen, 
and  the  Arabians.  Cicero  feems  to  have  read  him 
attentively,  Plato,  ’who  was  cotemporary  with  Hip- 
pocrates, has  left  us  in  his  Timaeus,  a kind  of  fyflem 
of  the  theory  of  medicine.  Nor  was  he  a flranger  to 
the  pra&ice  of  phyfic.  Other  philofophers,  both  before 
and  after  him,  applied  themfelves  to  it.  It  is  even  af- 
ferted,  that  Ariftotle  followed  the  trade  of  felling  me- 
dicines, till  he  became  the  difciple  of  Plato,  and  the 
preceptor  of  future  ages.  Ariftotle,  has  certainly  been 
very  ufeful  to  phyficians  ; and  we  ftnd,  an  almoft  all 
his  works,  the  moll  interefting  truths  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  and  the  animal  oeconomy.  Baron  Haller 

confiders 
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confiders  him  as  a man  who  united  a rnoft  uncom- 
mon genius  to  the  moll  affiduous  application,  and 
who  arranged  his  ideas  very  methodically,  though  he 
jfeems  to  have  been  more  calculated  for  generalizing 
the  obfervations  of  others,  than  for  forming  any  him- 
felf.  He  had  only  one  defetfi,  and  this  was  common 
to  all  antiquity.  Nobody  made  experiments,  while 
all  were  ready  to  adopt  whatever  was  fabulous  or 
falfe.  Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  fi&ions  which 
the  poets,  and  the  people  have  advanced. 

Galen  joined  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  erudi- 
tion, a .mod  lively  and  inventive  genius.  He  was 
thoroughly  verfed  in  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  and 
in  all  the  fyftems  of  antiquity  ; befides  this,  he  was 
truly  eloquent.  Suidas  fays,  that  Galen  had  written 
more  than  five  hundred  treatifcs  on  phyfic,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  on  other  fciences.  Never  had 
, any  phyfician  a more  vaft  or  penetrating  genius,  than 
Galen;  and  one  cannot  refletd:,  without  wonder,  that 
he  was  able  to  unite  within  himfelf,  and  into  one  fyf- 
tem,  all  that  was  known  in  phyfic,  even  to  his  own 
time.  The  pure  do&rine  of  Hippocrates,  is  fometimes 
obfcured  in  his  writings,,  amicllt  minute  fubtihties  ; 
neverthelefs,  Galen  followed  Hippocrates  in  his  prac- 
tice, rather  than  any  other  phyfician  It  is  this  which 
renders  his  works  fo  intereiling  to  us.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  bell  judges,  the  difference  between  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  thofe  of  Galen,  lies  in 
this  ; that  thofe  of  the  former,  are  founded  on  experi- 
ence ; whereas,  all  that  is  peculiarly  Galen’s,  in  his 
writings,  is  theory. 


The 
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The  pra&ice  of  Hippocrates,  is  fupported  with 
very  little  reafoning  ; whereas,  Galen  often  gives  way 
to  the  difcuffion  of  arguments,  which  have  more  of 
ingenuity  in  them,  than  real  ufe.  In  his  pra&ice, 
however,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  he  followed, 
Hippocrates  ; and  in  general,  he  feems  to  have  cqn- 
ftantly  had  in  view,  this  maxim, 


to 


Aiys  wsaTliiuDz,  Ttburh  Xoytxo;.  (>k) 


The  Arabians  added  much  to  the  fubtilities  of  Ga- 
len, and  they  gave  lb  much  way  to  their  imagination, 
that  phyficians  employed  themfelves  on  empty  and 
unmeaning  ideas.  Their  fyflem  of  phyfic,  was  made 
up  of  bold  hypothefes;  and  with  thefe  they  were  con- 
tented. And  yet,  with  all  thefe  imperfections,  it  mull 
be  confeffed,  that  they  improved  on  the  methods  of 
treating  acute  difeafes,  invented  chymiftry,  and  ren- 
dered pharmacy  fubfervient  to  phyfic.  With  refpect 
to  the  theory  of  medicine,  and  the  principles  of  prac- 
tice, they  only  repeated  what  they  derived  from  the 
Greeks. 


Phyficians  in  Europe,  were  long  employed  in  com- 
menting on  thefe  fophifls.  The  writings  of  the  Ara- 
bian fchools,  were  known  and  lludied  long  before 
thofe  of  the  Greeks.  At  length,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Grecian  literature  began 
to  be  revived,  and  with  this,  the  writings  of  Galen. 
Inltead  of  contemplating,  or  analyfmg  nature,  they 


\(m)  * Reafon  as  a practitioner,  and  practice  with  reafon ’ 


analvfed 
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i analyfed  Galen  ; and  phyficians  were  fatisfied  with 

| admiring  him,  without  attempting  to  improve  the  arc 
itfelf.  Some  of  them  compofed  very  dull  and  tedious 
commentaries  on  his  writings  ; others  abridged  them. 
All  of  them  agreed  in  adhering  fo  religioufly  to  the 
tenets  of  Galen,  and  Ariflotle ; that,  with  thefe  on 
their  fide,  they  chofe  rather  to  err,  than  to  embrace 
truth,  by  following  the  fyflems  of  others,  (n) 

At  length  appeared  the  chymifls.  Paracelfus,  a 
native  of  the  Canton  of  Apenzel,  in  Switzerland,  a 
great  chymift,  furgeon,  and  aftrologer,  undertook  to 
found  a new  fyflem  of  phyhc,  on  the  ruins  of  thofe 
who  had  gone  before  him.  From  his  profelfor’s 
chair  at  Bafil,  he  burnt  publicly  the  works  of  the 
ancients.  In  the  firft  part  of  his  Treatife  on  the 
Plagu6,  he  obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
writings,  which  can  afford  us  any  true  heip ; becaufe 
they  know  neither  the  cabala  nor  magic,  and,  of 
courfe,  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the  origin  of 
difeafes.  He  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Galen  had 
written  a letter  to  him,  from  Hell,  and  that  he  had 
himfelf  difputed  with  Avicenna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
infernal  regions.  His  imagination  was  fo  eccentric, 
and  he  indulged  fo  much  in  the  molt  idle  reveries, 
that  be  adopted  all  the  tales  of  forcery,  aftronomy, 
geomancy,  chiromancy,  and  the  cabala.  He  ufed  to 


(n)  It  was  Riolanus,  who  afierted  in  his  inaugural  difcourfe, 
that  he  had  much  rather  err  with  Galen,,  than  cure  his  patients 
with  the  remedies  of  Paracelfus. 

fay, 
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fay  that  when  God  refufed  to  a (lift  him,  he  con” 
ftantly  had  recourfe  to  the  Devil. 

Paracelfus  undertook  to  cure  incurable  difeafes,  by 
means  of  certain  words,  or  characters,  the  virtues  of 
which  he  extolled,  beyond  any  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. He  even  went  fo  far,  as  to  alfert,  that  by  chy- 
mical  means,  he  could  produce  a truly  living  child ; 
which,  except  in  not  being  quite  fo  large,  fliould  re- 
femble,  in  all  its  parts,  other  children.  And  yet, 
notwithflanding  all  thefe  dreams,  Paracelfus  conten- 
ded, that  he  had  ftudied  nature  wholly  in  herfelf,  and 
not  in  books.  In  other  refpehs  he  led  the  life  of  a 
filthy  animal,  and  palfed  away  his  hours  in  the  moll 
vile  and  dilfolute  fociety.  Language,  which  was 
given  to  men,  to  make  themfelves  underflood,  is  with 
Paracelfus,  an  incomprehenfible  jargon.  His  writings 
feem  to  partake  of  the  drunkennefs,  in  which  he  con- 
tinually indulged  with  his  fottifh  companions.  The 
mylterious  flile  in  which  he  wrote,  feemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  ideots,  to  conceal  the  mofl  important  truths. 
He  afferted,  that  nobody  could  refute  him;  and  in 
this  he  fpoke  truth,  becaufe  nobody  could  underhand 
him. 

With  thefe  qualities,  however,  Paracelfus  attained 
to  the  higheft  reputation  in  phyfic,  and  is  Hill  in 
great  consideration  with  weak  and  ignorant  people, 
who  are  attached  to  alchymy.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  writes,  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books, 
entitled,  Paragranum  “ ’Tis  your  duty  to  get  behind 
“ me,  Avicenna,  Galen,  Rhafes,  Mefue,  Montagnana; 
64  behind  me,  doctors  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  Suabia, 

“ Cologne, 
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“ Cologne,  Mifnia,  and  Vienna.  You,  Illands  of  the 
j “ Sea.  Thou,  Italy  ; Thou,  Athens;  Thou,  Greek  ; 
“ Thou,  Arab  ; Thou,  Ifraelite,  behind  me;  for  the 
“ monarchy  is  mine.”  He  was  conflantly  poor,  not- 
withstanding his  art  of  making  gold.  His  univerfal 
and  infallible  remedy,  was  never  able  to  preferve  him 
from  the  gout,  or  from  his  cough,  and  the  fliffnefs  of 
his  joints.  In  fliort,  he,  who  poffeffed  the  Jlone  of 
immortality,  buffered  himfelf  to  die,  before  his  lift  eth 
year.  It  is  to  no  purpofe,  that  the  tricks,  the  teme- 
rity, the  extravagance,  and  the  fuperflition  of  this 
man,  are  fo  ffrongly  marked  in  his  writings  : his 
followers  have  confidered  him  as  a divinity. 

■Van  Helmont  followed  Paracelfus  in  many  things. 
Like  him  he  had  a fovereign  contempt  for  the  fchools 
of  his  time  ; and  this,  not  without  reafon.  He  di- 
rected his  relearches  to  the  mod  powerful  medicines  ; 

. and  he  confidered,  as  Paracelfus  had  done,  chymiffry 
as  being  fuperior  to  phyfic.  He  defpifcd  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  feafons,  and  their  changes,  and  likewife 
the  figns  and  the  caufes  of  difeafes.  He,  too,  had  his 
univerfal  remedies,  and  his  wonderful  panaceas,  and 
was  equally  conceited  of  his  own  merit.  He  fays,  in  one 
part  of  his  writings,  that  God  had  enlightened  his 
mind,  the  moment  he  threw  away  his  books,  to  tra- 
vel in  the  world  on  the  wings  of  truth.  In  another 
place,  he  alTerts,  that  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  phy- 
fic, befides  himfelf.  He  extols  himfelf,  for  having 
made  more  progcefs  in  the  fciences,  while  alleep,  by 
the  afl] fiance  of  dreams,  and  no&urnai  apparitions, 
than  he  had  done  by  the  ufe  of  his  reafon.  He 
fays,  that  the  praClice  of  the  ancients  is  good  for 
M a nothing, 
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nothing,  becaufe  they  were  heathens,  (o)  Such  is  the  j 1 
reafoning  of  this  wife  Fleming  ! 

■ 

In  this  low  ftate  of  learning,  the  number  of  firaple 
and  compound  remedies,  multiplied  every  day  with 
extreme  confufion.  The  Galenifts  attributed  to  their 
fimples,  virtues,  which  feemed  to  furpafs  any  thing 
that  could  be  expe&ed  from  human  nature ; and,  ac- 
cording to  them,  every  plant  was  an  almoft  univerfal 
remedy.  The  chymifts,  on  their  fide,  related  the 
rnoft  wonderful  things  of  their  extracts  and  tin&ures. 
Their  fublime  works  were  difplayed  as  the  triumphs 
of  nature  ; and  the  moft  confummate  ignorance,  af- 
fumed  in  them  the  tone  of  the  moft  refpe&able  ora- 
cles. In  fhort,  both  the  Galenifts,  and  the  chymifts, 
are  fo  abfurd  in  their  dotftrines  and  remedies,  that  it 
would  feem  wonderful  that  they  fhould  ftill,  even  in 
thefe  enlightened  days,  continue  each  to  have  their  fol- 
lowers, if  every  day’s  Experience  did  not  convince  us, 
that  the  moft  ridiculous  opinions,  are  always  the  moft 
durable  amongft  men.  The  works  of  thofe  writers, 
will  be,  therefore,  more  likely  to  lead  us  into  error, 
than  to  inform  us  ; if  we  are  not  previoufly  aware  of 


(c)  Lobkowitz  has  given  the  following  character  of  this  per- 
fon.  “ Van  Helmont,  for  I knew  the  man,  was  pious,  learned, 
“ and  of  great  reputation.  He  was  a fworn  enemy  to  Ariitoile, 
“ and  Galen.  The  fick  never  languillied  long  under  his  care, 
“ being  ufually  killed,  or  cured,  in  two  or  three  days.  His 
“ writings  are  one  continued  fatyr  again!!  the  Peripatetics,  and 
“ Galeniits:  they  are  very  voluminous,  but  do  not  abound  much 
“ with  medical  inihuftion.” 
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the  real  utility  we  have  reafon  to  hope  to  find  ig 
them. 

Writers,  in  general,  inform  us  of  what  they  them- 
felves  think  ; but  there  are  few  of  them,  who  tell  us, 
at  the  fame  time,  what  we  ought  to  think  after  them, 
or  how  we  may  learn  to  think  well.  It  is  this  want 
of  fixed  and  enlightened  ideas,  fays  the  celebrated  M. 
D’Alembert,  which  excites  in  us  the  defire  of  knowing 
the  thoughts  of  others  ; and  we  endeavour,  by  this 
appearance  of  true  or  falfe  knowledge,  to  replace,  in 
the  belt  manner  we  are  able,  our  deficiency  in  true 
knowledge.  We  ought  lefs  to  inquire  after  what 
others  thought,  than  to  diftinguifh  what  they  thought 
juftly.  M.  Le  Clerc,  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeCt,  fays, 
that  there  are,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  focieties 
eflablifhed,  for  the  progrefs  of  phyfic,  and  that  the 
views  of  all  of  them  were  grand  and  pleafing  ; but 
that,  by  fome  fatality,  which  he  would  not  undertake 
to  explain,  they  were  badly  fulfilled,  and  their  wri- 
tings, were  rather  a collection  of  what  had  been  al- 
ready faid  on  a thing,  than  of  that  which  ought  to 
be  faid.  He  adds,  that  we  find,  in  thofe  collections, 
all  the  idle  tales  of  old  women  ; as  if  natural  hiftory 
was  deficient  in  abfurdides. 

Some  laborious  writers,  whofe  zeal  cannot  be  too 
much  praifed,  purfued  other  meafures  to  render  them- 
felves  ufeful  to  pofterity.  They  were  defirous  of  ex- 
hibiting a view  of  all  that  had  been  faid  before  their 
time,  and  then  of  giving  us  a hiftory  of  difeafes,  by 
drawing  together  the  ancients  and  modems.  But 
thefe  views  have  been  fo  badly  executed,  that  it  would 

feem 
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feem  as  if  the  authors  confulted  rather  their  own  in- 
tereft,  than  the  reputation  and  advantage  of  poflerity.  i 
Thefe  Nofological  works  neceffaiily  fuppofe  that  > 
which  has  never  been,  by  confidering  difeafes  as  be- 
ing abfolutely  different  in  their  kinds  ; and  the  fe- 
meiology,  which  is  the  part  we  require  as  our  guide 
in  thefe  details,  is  fo  badly  defcribed,  and  fo  fuperfi- 
cially  analyfed,  that  the  unlearned  can  draw  no  im- 
mediate advantages  from  them  ; and  he  who  is  weli 
inftrudied,  has  no  occafion  for  them. 

Other  phyficians  undertook  to  give  the  hiflory  of 
difeafes  in  very  fhort  extradls  In  thefe,  each  dileafe 
was  to  be  charadlerized  by  taking,  from  different  wri- 
ters, its  mofl  exadl  and  precife  fymptoms. — This  de- 
fign  was  a very  laudable  one  ; but  where  is  the  man, 
who  would  be  capable  of  doing  juffice  to  it?  Do  not 
all  the  abridgements  that  have  been  offered  to  us,  hi- 
therto, leave  us  more  than  half  the  things  to  be  wifhed 
for  ; and,  in  general,  does  not  the  Ipirit  of  fyflem 
change  even  that,  which-  would,  perhaps,  ctherwife, 
have  been  good  ? When  I read  a difeafe  in  Hippo- 
crates, I fee  its  hiflory  clearly  defcribed  in  three  or 
four  lines.  If  I read  the  fame  difeafe  in  a modem 
writer,  I find  a long  detail  of  three  or  four  pages,  in 
which  I can  diflinguifh  almoft  any  other  difeafe. 
This  abufe  feems  to  originate  from  phyficians  allow- 
ing too  great  a fcope  to  their  imagination,  when  they 
attempt  to  copy  nature. 

It  is  only  in  thofe  writings  which  delineate  nature 
to  us,  with  all  her  features,  and  in  her  proper  point 
of  view,  that  we  can  learn  how  to  know,  or  prefage 
what  will  happen.  Accurate  obfervations,  therefore, 
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joined  to  fuch  reafonings,  as  may  enable  us  really  to 
interpret  nature,  can,  alone,  form  the  true  phytician; 
and  fuch  were  Hippocrates  Fernelius,  and  S . den- 
ham.  All  three  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have  ac- 
quired this  rare  talent  by  a very  different  condufl. 

Hippocrates,  enlightened  by  obfervations,  which 
he  was  often  obliged  to  rectify,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us, 
appears  to  have  been  long  attached  to  particularities, 
before  he  began  to  generalize  his  principles  ; but  he 
did  this,  like  a great  mailer,  as  foon  as  he  was  able. 
Fernelius,  born  with  a truly  philofophical  genius,  and 
ornamented  with  all  that  he  could  derive  from  the 
philofophy  and  mathematics  of  his  time,  had  fludi- 
oully  applied  himfelf  to  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
which  he  read  inceffantly,  together  with  the  works  of 
Plato;  and  Cicero.  He  began,  as  Newton  did,  by 
great  principles,  and  then  he  defeended  to  particula- 
rities. Sydenham  acquired  a knowledge  of  nature, 
by  indefatigable  labour  ; but  his  fteps  were  often  er- 
roneous. He  had  the  rare  talent,  however,  of  diflin- 
guifhing  his  faults,  and  of  finding  out  the  way  to  cor- 
rect them,  conflantly  drawing  his  inftrudlion  from  na- 
ture. The  true  records  of  phyfic  are  to  be  met  with, 
only  in  the  writings  of  thole,  who  were  of  the  fame 
call  as  the  three  we  have  mentioned.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  an  author,  we  fhould  never  fol- 
low him  fo  blindly,  as  to  copy  his  errors. 

We  receive,  with  acknowledgement,  the  good  coun- 
fels  of  Galen,  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  enlightened 
phyficians  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  being  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  their  times,  and  folely  attached  to 
the  love  of  truth,  appeared,  in  their  day,  as  an  Aui  ora 

borealis, 
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borealis,  without  diffipating  all  the  obfeurity  of  the 
night.  Every  book  is  interefting,  when  it  fupplies 
us  with  principles  that  agree  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  although  it  may  contain  only  fome  reflexions, 
which  may  be  fufficient  to  complete  an  obfervation, 
or  to  become,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  other,  and 
more  extended  ideas.  The  works  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  in  certain  refpeXs,  are  by  no  means,  interefting 
now-a-days,  were  formerly  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
We  fee,  in  them,  the  greateft  difeoveries  of  the  mo- 
dems, pointed  out,  as  it  were,  with  the  finger.  They 
ferve,  at  leaft  in  thefe  times,  to  mark  out  a part  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind.  They  who  fupply  us 
with  an  occafion  for  thinking,  often  merit  more  of  our 
praifes,  than  thofe  who  have  difeovered,  and  confirm- 
ed truths,  which  were,  before,  only  fimple  hypo- 
thefes. 

It  is  not  too  extenfive  a reading,  that  renders  a man 
learned.  Reading,  in  general,  impairs  ordinary 
minds.  They  foon  become  like  a fieve,  and  retain 
nothing  that  is  thrown  into  them.  Without  a genius 
formed  for  the  fciences,  reading  fupplies  us  only  with 
opinions,  and  we  never  fhall  be  able  to  analyfe  any 
of  them.  He  who  fpeaks  truth,  will,  perhaps,  be  him, 
whom  we  fhall  the  leaft  feel.  Ten  authorities  will  be 
more  to  be  feared  than  one,  if  we  are  unable  to  dif- 
tinguifh  which  of  them  is  legitimately  founded. 
There  are  fome  perfons,  who  fall  into  a different 
abufe.  Pleafed  with  the  manner  of  one  writer, N^iey 
read  only  him,  and  they  foon  conceive,  that  all 
others  fpeak  truth,  only  in  proportion,  as  they  think 
with  him.  There  are  fome,  who  confine  themfelves 

wholly 
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wholly  to  one  writer.  A phyfician  told  me,  not  long 
ago,  with  a view  to  authorize  this  conduct,  that  one  of 
the  mod  eminent  phyficians  in  England,  had  never 
read  any  other  works  than  thofe  of  Profper  Alpini, 
although  no  phyfician  was  ever  more  fuccefsful  in 
his  pra&ice.  I will  allow  this.  I will  even  fay, 
that  Sydenham  had  read  no  medical  work  what- 
ever, when  he  began  to  pra&ice.  It  feems  right 
to  adopt  a middle  way  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  number  of  good  writers  in  phyfic,  is  very 
fmall.  Of  this  number,  many  are  only  interefting, 
by  amufing  the  leifure  of  a curious  man.  I would, 
therefore,  advife  a phyfician  to  confine  himfelf  to 
the  reading  this  little  number  of  good  obfervers. 
All  the  true  writings  of  Hippocrates  are  not  equally 
important. 

I believe  I have  made  it  fufficiently  appear,  how 
necelfary  it  is  to  unite  together  the  obfervations  of  all 
ages;  without  having  occafion  to  fay,  that  he,  who 
fhould  read  only  one  author,  although  that  author 
were  Hippocrates,  W'ould  be  ignorant  of  what  there 
is  required  to  be  doneI * * * * *  7 in  many  circumftances. 
As  a phyfician  is  not  always  able  to  choofe  his  me- 

thod of  treatment,  and  as  many  accidents  may  occa- 

fionally  vary  the  appearances  of  a well  known  dif- 
eafe,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to  analogy  ; 

and  how  can  any  man  give  the  necelfary  fcope  to  his 

inquiries  on  fuch  an  occafion,  who  is  not  able,  from 

his  reading,  to  draw  together  all  the  lights  which 

different  authors  may  afford  him  on  the  fubjecl. 


Vui.  I. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Influence  which  Erudition  has  on  our 
Experience. 

ALTHOUGH  the  learning  of  our  predecef- 
fors,  gives  us  their  Experience,  the  moment  we 
have  acquired  it;  yet,  we  mull  not  imagine,  on  that 
account,  that  we  are  conftantly  to  be  confidered  as 
men  of  true  learning.  With  all  this  knowledge,  a 
man  may  hill  retain  his  prejudices.  We  fee,  every 
day,  people  of  a prodigious  erudition,  who  adopt  the  i 
mod  abfurd  opinions.  True  fcience,  faid  Plato,  and  j 
Ariflotle,  confifls  not  fo  much  in  knowing  and  adopt- 
ing what  others  have  known,  as  in  judging,  within 
ourfelves,  on  what  we  read  and  fee.  It  confifts  in 
feizing  the  true  fpirit  of  a thing  ; in  feeing  it  in  its  true 
light;  in  diflinguifhing  what  men  have  added  to  it; 
in  ftrengthening  our  judgment,  and  ornamenting  our 
memory;  in  extending  our  knowledge;  and,  in  fhort, 
in  being  the  dupe  neither  of  men  times,  place,  nor 
authority. — 'This  is  true  fcience. 

In  the  fame  manner,  fays  M.  Dellandes,  to  believe, 
is  not  as  with  the  vulgar,  to  give  faith  to  every  thing 
that  others  fay ; but  to  examine  ferioully,  the  reafons 

which 
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which  fhould  induce  us  to  believe,  or  difbelieve  a 
thing.  It  confifts  in  didinguifhing  truth  from  what 
has  only  the  falfe  appearance  of  it,  or  certainty  from 
probability.  In  fhort,  it  is  to  be  convinced  that  the 
opinion  we  adopt,  or  the  meafures  we  purfue,  are  fuch 
as  ought  to  be  taken ; and  then  we  proceed  with  per- 
feverance,  until,  after  every  poffible  inquiry,  we  find 
ourfelvcs  in  error. 

We,  therefore,  may  be  faid  to  have  learned  only 
that  which  we  have  appropriated  to  ourfelves,  by  re- 
flexion. This  alone,  is  the  fource  of  true  fcience. 
We,  therefore,  believe  nothing  from  the  mere  perfua- 
fions  of  others,  but  folely  what  we  ourfelves  clearly 
diftinguifh  ; or,  in  other  words,  what  appears  to  us 
to  be  indifputably  true.  But  the  truth,  which  Cicero 
confidered  with  fo  much  refpeX,  and  as  the  effence 
of  the  divinity  itfelf,  is  fomething  of  fo  delicate  and 
exalted  a nature,  that  few  men,  in  any  age,  have  been 
fuppofed  capable  of  familiarizing  themfelves  with 
her. 

With  this  way  of  feeing  and  believing,  the  Expe- 
rience of  different  ages  will  no  longer  be  an  errone- 
ous guide  to  h’s,  but  will  teach  us  what  will  be  true 
and  ufeful  in  every  cafe.  Without  fuch  an  Experi- 
ence, a phyfician  will  merit  no  confideration.  He 
will  have  read,  perhaps,  the  obfervations  of  all  ages  ; 
but,  in  general,  he  will  know  only  ufdefs  particulari- 
ties, if  he  is  not  able  to  eftablifh  certain  principles, 
by  drawing  together  what  he  has  read,  and  diitin- 
guifhing,  what  the  author  himfelf  faw,  from  what  he 
ought  to  have  feen. 

N 2 True 


True  phyfic  does  not  depend  on  individual  obferva- 
tions,  feparately  confidered  ; but  on  the  united  obfer- 
vations  of  all  ages,  and  nations ; diffinguifhing,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  peculiar  to  any  time,  or  place. 
I would  prefer,  faid  Rhazes,  a phyfician,  who  had 
never  feen  a patient,  to  one  who  fhould  be  ignorant 
of  what  had  been  faid  and  written  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  certain,  that  when  he  has  read,  and  compared  to- 
other, their  precepts  and  obfervations,  he  will,  with  a 
very  little  pra£lice,  be  enabled  to  treat  the  fick  with 
more  fuccefs  than  another  of  the  greatefl  practice,  who 
never  reads. 

The  experience  of  others,  is,  fometimes,  more  ad- 
vantageous to  us,  than  our  own  ; and  this,  even  in 
cafes  we  have  often  had  occafion  to  obferve.  To  carry 
in  our  memory  the  defcription  of  a difeafe,  as  it  is 
drawn  by  a great  mailer,  is  to  be  able  to  diilinguifh 
it,  when  the  cafe  occurs,  with  more  precifion,  than 
we  fhould  do  from  our  own  Experience  alone  ; un- 
lefs  we  are  one  of  the  few  rare  obfervers,  to  whom  no 
dfential  fign,  not  even  the  leafl  fenfible  one,  can 
efcape. 

It  often  happens,  that  we  cannot  fee  fo  well  with 
our  own  eyes,  as  with  the  eyes  of  others.  It  is,  be- 
fides,  much  more  eafy  to  afcertain  a truth,  or  a difco- 
very,  than  it  is  to  find  it.  Experience,  fays  Lord  Bacon, 
would  become,  in  fome  degree,  ufelefs,  had  we  not 
treatifes  on  the  mofl  minute  things. 

What  I have  faid,  will  perhaps,  appear  paradoxi- 
cal ; and  yet  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  after  having  ob- 
ferved  difeafes,  with  the  greatefl  care,  I have  often 

found 
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found,  that  great  medical  writers  had  defcribed  all, 
and  fometimes,  much  more,  than  I had  feen.  I will 
allow,  that  there  are  few  authors,  who  will  fupport 
this  comparifon  ; but  they  who  do  fupport  it,  render 
our  Experience  the  lefs  neceffary. 

The  detail  of  a chain  of  events,  that  are  well  ana- 
lyfed,  is  often  much  more  inftru&ive,  than  the  view  of 
the  things  themfelves.  Every  man  has  not  the  capacity 
of  dillinguifhing  a train  of  phenomena,  with  any  or- 
der. The  appearance  of  complication,  furprizes  us; 
and  the  mind,  inflead  of  confidering  the  matter  wTith 
tranquility,  is  difcompofed.  Sometimes  it  happens, 
that  a fingle  phenomenon  flrikes  a fuperficial  mind  fo 
forcibly,  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  fix  itfelf  on  the 
other  figns  ; or  at  leaf!,  to  diftinguifh  them  properly. 
In  fuch  a fituation,  a perfon  cannot  be  faid  to  fee;  he 
is,  at  the  moil,  a looker-on. 

A compleat  inftruclion  from  books,  is,  therefore,  in 
many  cafes,  to  be  preferred  to  that  we  can  derive 
imperfectly  from  the  infpe&ion  of  a thing  itlelf.  It 
is  certain,  that  they  who  have  feen,  knowing,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  caufes  of  a difeafe,  always  lead  us  to 
the  truth,  by  the  eafieft  and  fhortelf  way.  The  habit 
of  feeing,  in  the  fame  manner,  becomes,  with  us,  after 
a certain  »time,  as  with  them,  a kind  of  natural  ta- 
lent, which  leads  us  at  once  to  the  defired  end. 
Lord  Bacon,  very  juflly  confidered  the  true  deftina- 
tion,  and  the  elfential  utility  of  the  fciences,  as  con- 
fining in  the  abbreviation  of  the  long  and  complica- 
ted channel  of  Experience.  He  was  perluaded,  that 
fuch  an  abridgement  would  remove  the  complaints, 
which  have  been  fo  inceffantly  made,  againft  the 

length 
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length  of  the  art,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life.  I 
is  by  generalizing  fundamental  truths,  that  we'ean 
alone,  attain  fuch  an  abbreviation  ; or  rather,  as  M 
D’Alembert  fays,  by  eftablifhing  the  principles  o 1 
what  we  know,  with  certainty,  in  drawing  to^ethei  1 
general  and  fundamental  truths,  into  one  point  o! 
view;  in  referring  the  parts  of  each  particular  fciencc  ; 
to  their  principal  head;  and  in  avoiding,  in  this  ana- 
lyfis,  that  air  of  minutenefs,  which  takes  the  branches 
by  the  tops.  It  will  be  likewife  neceffary  to  avoid 
that  pretended  genius,  which,  employing  itfelf  on  the 
univerfality  of  things,  miffes  and  confufes  the  whole, 
by  aiming  at  including  and  abridging  every  thing. 

The  art  of  eftablifhing  general  rules,  is  a talent1 
peculiar  to  great  men,  and  is  the  foundation  of  true 
Experience.  This  rare  talent  is  not  lefs  the  refult  of 
an  happy  natural  capacity,  than  of  the  united  efforts 
of  habit  and  refleftion.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  a fort 
of  chance,  that  Newton  caught  a glimpfe  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  famous  principle  in  the  calculations  of 
Defcartes  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  he  had  applied  it 
without  much  attending  to  it,  long  before  he  felt  the 
whole  of  its  extent  and  generality.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  the  great  principles  of  Hippocrates. 

It  was,  certainly,  to  a happinefs  of  genius,  that  he 
owed  the  generality  of  his  maxims.  Boerhaave, 
who  had  feen  much  lefs  than  he  had,  does  not  feru- 
pie  to  own,  that  his  aphorifms  are  much  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Hippocrates.  The  integrity  of  Boerhaave, 
is  truly  to  be  applauded  on  this  occafion. 

Notwithftanding  what  we  have  faid,  it  muft  be 
agreed,  that  a long  habit  of  feeing,  aflifted  by  a ge- 
nius, 
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nius,  fuperior  to  that  of  ordinary  men ; and  by  a 
mind,  attached  wholly  to  truth,  will  eafily  enable  us 
to  feel  the  weight  of  general  principles,  that  are  more 
eftablifhed,  although  we  ourfelves  may  not  be  fuffici- 
ently  acute  to  generalize  from  particular  obfervations. 
There  are  perfons  who  are  formed,  as  it  were,  for  the 
following  of  others,  and  who  will  execute  a defigri 
very  wellfalthough  they  never  could  have  invented  it. 
We  every  day  fee  a military  man  do  wonders  with 
a handful  of  foldiers,  if  he  is  under  the  command  of 
a fkilful  general  ; whereas,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  would,  perhaps,  be  infallibly  routed,  if  left  to  him- 
felf. 

The  knowledge  of  others,  may,  therefore,  influence 
our  Experience,  indifferent  ways  ; and  it  is  ufually  our 
natural  talents,  which  determine  its  advantages.  As 
every  thing  in  nature,  is  capable  of  being  referred  to 
certain  bounds  or  affinities ; fo,  it  is  not  ftrange,  that 
the  Experience  of  former  ages,  fhould  become  more 
or  lefs  advantageous;  according  to  the  faculties  of 
each  individual.  If  this  indifputable  principle  was 
not  top  much  overlooked,  we  fhould  not  fo  often  fee 
men,  with  weak  heads,  pretending,  after  thirty  years 
praffice,  to  have  more  Experience,  than  a young  phy- 
fician,  to  whom  nature  has  given  fuperior  faculties. 
Thefe  old -men,  feem  to  have  been  born  only  to  fee 
the  riflng  and  fetting  of  the  fun. 

It  is  true,  that  fcience,  without  pra&ice,  is  infuffi- 
cient ; but  a blind  praffice,  has  a greater  inconveni- 
ence, by  being  dangerous.  It  is  right  to  unite  both 
thefe,  by  ftudving,  not  only  books,  but  men  ; and 
thus  interrogating  the  dead  od  d b’virtg  ; bm  f" 
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an  Interrogation,  is  not  the  work  of  a confined  ge- 
nius ; much  lefs  of  one,  who  is  not  born  to  be  the 
difciple  of  ordinary  men. 

The  Experience  of  others,  will  furnifh  us  with 
rules  for  our  own  condu<ft,  only  in  proportion,  as  we 
fhall  know  how  to  eftimate  the  conduct  of  thofe, 
whofe  works  we  read.  Very  often,  they  only  tell  us 
what  they  did ; and  they  were  right  to  do  this.  But 
we  ought  to  inquire  of  ourfelves,  what  we  would  do 
in  a fimilar  cafe.  To  know  how  to  put  this  quef- 
tion,  with  a knowledge  of  the  caufe,  at  the  fame  time, 
will  be  already  to  have  learnt  much.  This,  however,  is 
not  enough  ; we  mull  know  how  to  anfwer  it : without 
being  able  to  do  this,  we  fhall  never  fee  clearly  what 
we  ought  to  do ; becaufe  we  cannot  fay,  why  thefe 
authors  a<fted  in  fuch  or  fuch  a way.  Their  errors, 
which  it  behoves  us  to  avoid,  will  be  fo  many  rocks, 
againft  which  we  fhall  be  liable  to  be  foundered,  in 
fimilar  cafes  ; and  never  fhall  we  be  able  to  reap, 
with  a fuccefsful  hand,  the  harveft  they  have  provided 
for  us,  if  we  are  not,  at  the  fame  time,  capable  of  ap- 
propriating to  ourfelves  the  crop.  Their  fuceefs, 
will,  even  fometimes,  be  to  us,  the  occafion  of  error ; 
and  their  learning,  will  ferve  only  to  bewilder  us. 
Like  the  feaman,  the  phyfician  will  often  find  himfelf 
in  ftraits,  which  only  great  mafters  will  be  able  to 
pafs.  Sometimes  they  have  fucceeded  in  the  palfage, 
only  by  the  favour  of  fome  very  happy  circumftances ; 
and  thofe  circumftances  will  be  unknown  to  us.  We  muft 
learn,  then,  to  diftinguifh,  in  their  writings,  thofe  things, 
which  they  did  not  think  it  their  duty  to  hand 
down  to  us  ; becaufe  our  fagacity,  only  can  lead  us  to 
fuggeft  them.  The  erudition,  knowledge,  and  Ex- 
perience 
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perience  of  others,  will,  therefore,  avail  us  but  little, 
in  thofe  cafes,  which  are,  by  no  means,  uncommon 
ones,  without  the  penetration  and  genius,  which  help 
to  form  the  fagacious  man. 

Although  the  Experience  of  former  ages  often  fur- 
paffes  our  own,  we  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that 
antiquity  has  faid  every  thing.  It  is  an  error,  to 
imagine  that  we  are  unable,  now-a-days,  to  think  for 
ourfelves,  and  lee,  at  the  fame  time,  what  was  feen 
formerly. 

t 

Nature  is  invariable  in  the  fpecies  fhe  has  determi- 
ned, notwithftanding  what  fome  modern  writers  may 
have  faid  on  thefubjeft.  Man,  has  therefore,  even  now, 
a right  to  fay  to  the  ancients,  that  they  were  deceived; 
as  Hippocrates  formerly  faid  to  his  predecelfors.  The 
knowledge  of  others,  is  to  be  received,  only  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  true.  Amieus  Plato , Jed  magis  arnica  ve- 
ritas ; and  it  is  only  by  this  title,  that  the  Experience 
of  others,  ought  to  be  refpefted  by  us  ; or  that  we  can 
be  able  to  draw  from  it,  a real  advantage  to  our- 
felves. 

The  great  point  will  be,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  to.  take  things  according  to  their  juft  value. 
It  is  nature  which  determines  this  ; and  the  obferva- 
tions  of  others,  will  be  very  ufeful  to  us,  in  this  re- 
fpeft  ; but  there  will,  occafionally,  be  much  for  us, 
either  to  add  or  retrench.  Too  often,  much  is  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  things,  which  depends  only  on 
our  manner  of  viewing  them.  Even  the  moft  in- 
ftru&ed  phyficians,  often  difagree  about  what  ought 
to  be  underftood  by  nature. 

Vo  L.  I.  O 
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As  all  the  reflexions  in  this  work  refer  to  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  I fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  with 
fome  obfervations,  which  will  have  their  ufe,  fhould 
they  only  furnifh  occafton  for  refleXion  on  the  affer- 
tions  I propole  to  examine.  If  it  is  dangerous,  as 
Galen  faid,  to  attach  ourfelves  obhinately  to  opinions, 
which  afford  no  folid  proofs ; how  much  more 
fo  is  it,  to  confider  as  decifive,  that  which  affords 
only  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Therefore,  to  take  a . 
Angle  refleXion  from  an  author,  and  then  to  make 
him  fay,  whatever  we  ourfelves  believe,  without  con- 
ciliating this  thought,  with  what  he  may  have  oppo- 
fed  to  it,  in  another  part  of  his  works,  is  at  once  to 
deceive  ourfelves,  and  our  readers.  Such,  however, 
is  the  conduX,  that  certain  writers  every  day  purfue, 
with  a view  of  fupporting  their  own  opinions. 

What  are  we  to  underhand  by  the  word,  Nature, 
taken  in  its  limited  fenfe,  as  relating  to  the  human 
body  ? 

According  to  the  celebrated  Sauvages,  Nature,  or 
the  efforts  of  nature,  are  the  foul  which  exercifes  its 
efforts  upon  the  body,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  in- 
dividual. Stahl  has  been  reproached,  for  having 
afcribed  too  much  to  the  foul;  but  they  who  have 
done  this,  either  have  never  read  his  works,  or  did 
not  underhand  them. 

The  foul,  according  to  Stahl,  is  a being,  purely 
material  ; or  rather,  he  admitted  no  foul;  only  the  vi- 
tal principle  of  an  organized  body.  This  proves, 
that  his  meaning  has  not  always  been  underhood. 
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Sauvages,  on  the  other  hand,  confidered  the  foul  as 
being  altogether  fpiritual ; it  is  his  opinion,  that  we 
(hall  follow,  in  order  to  examine  his  hypothesis. 
Sauvages  reclines  himfelf  on  the  authority  of  Gakn; 
perhaps,  fays  he,  even  Galen  has  granted  too  much  to 
the  foul.  Itis  certain,  however,  from  the  avowalofGa- 
len,  himfelf,  that  he  underflood  by  the  words,  nature 
or  foul,  a certain  innate  heat,  which  he  terms  a fub- 
ffance,  moveable  of  itfelf,  and  which  is  always  in  mo- 
tion. He  confeffes,  likewife,  that  he  fees  nothing 
probable,  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the  foul.  Sometimes 
he  calls  it  fimply,  Nature;  fometimes,  an  emanation 
of  the  univerfal  foul,  which  animates  the  univerfe. 
He  fuppofes,  too.  that  ihe  foul,  which  forms  the  foe- 
tus, is  different  from  that  which  is  contained  within 
the  foetus.  But  here  he  contradicts  himfelf,  without 
hesitation,  when  he  fays,  that  the  foul,  which  puts  all 
our  parts  into  motion,  is  the  fame  as  that  which  for- 
med us : while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  allures  us,  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  efficient  caufe  which  forms 
the  foetus.  What  anfwer  can  we  give  to  thefe  dif- 
ferent conclufions  ? I do  not  undertake,  faid  Ferne- 
lius,  to  reconcile  all  the  palfages,  in  which  Galen 
openly  contradicts  himfelf, 

Sauvages,  perfuaded  of  the  fpirituality  of  the  foul, 
furely  did  wrong,  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  contradic- 
tory authority,  to  prove  his  hypothefis.  Cardanus, 
therefore,  faw  the  matter  more  clearly  than  Sauvages 
has  done;  when  he  aflines  us,  that  we  cannot  abio- 
lntely  fuppofe,  that  Galen  believed  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  So,  that  what  Galen'  underffood  by  the 
word;  nature , would  tend,  altogether,  to  deffroy  the 
hypothefis  ©1  Sauvages.  That  the  fopl  fuffers  from 
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the  ficknefs  of  the  body,  is  a natural  fuppofiticn,  and 
what  ought  to  be:  but,  to  imagine  that  the  foul  finds 
out,  and  employs,  all  poffible  means  to  avoid  or  dif- 
flpate  danger,  like  a good  practitioner,  is,  furely'  not 
t a rcafonable  conclufion  ; nor  do  the  premifes  allow  us 
to  favour  it,  there  being  a great  number  of  interme- 
diate propofitions,  which  can  never  be  demonftrated. 
It  feems  to  be  natural  to  fay,  that  the  union  of  the 
foul  with  the  body,  conflitutes  what  may  be  called 
actual  life;  and  that,  mechanifm  is  the  principle  of 
all  the  efforts  which  the  fick  body  makes  to  remove 
danger.  The  caufe  may  be  equally  well  conceived,  by 
faying,  that  it  is  the  actual  determination  of  the  fick 
. body,  which  determines  thefe  efforts  ; and,  without 
ufing  the  term,  Pfeudo  mechanici,  Sauvages  would  have 
done  well  to  have  fufpended  his  judgment  of  opera- 
tions, which  may  be  referred  to  fimple  organiza- 
tion. 

May  we  not  fimply  underfland  by  the  word  nature, 
ihe  actual  vital  power  of  a living  organized  body,  a 
force,  which  has,  for  its  remote  caufe,  the  union  of 
the  foul  with  the  body  ; and  for  its  proximate  caufe, 
the  nervous  fluid  ? This  opinion  is  clear,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  fluid  may  be. 

It  will  be  agreed,  that  the  body  is  fubjecfl  to  the 
empire  of  the  foul,  in  all  the  motions  we  commonly 
ftile  voluntary  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  foul 
feems  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  body,  in  all  thofe  mo- 
tions, in  which  fhe  is  in  a paffive  ffate.  Daily  ex- 
perience will  prove  the  truth  of  all  this,  to  him  who 
dees  not  miflake  words  for  things. 
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As  we  know  of  no  other  reafon  for  the  union  of 
the  fou-1  and  body,  but  the  will  of  the  Creator,  we 
are  difpenfed  from  making  any  inquiries  on  this  head. 
It  will  be  more  interelting,  to  invedigate  the  manner, 
in  which  nature  endeavours  to  preferve  the  machine 
in  a fick  hate.  Phyfiology  teaches  us,  that  the  ordi- 
nary vital  motions,  are  dedined  to  keep  up,  in  an 
equal  manner,  the  determinations,  which  take  place 
in  a date  of  health.  On  the  lead,  interruption,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  the  folids  or  fluids,  this  harmony  is  im- 
paired, and  it  is  always  at  the  expence  of  one  part, 
that  another  acquires  more  drength  and  vigour,  as  is 
proved  by  Experience.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  fome 
extraordinary  movements,  that  the  living  machine  is 
enabled  to  recover  its  healthy  date.  This  law  is  as 
invariable  in  brutes,  as  it  is  in  man  : it  is  even  to  be 
perceived  in  vegetables.  There  are  plants,  the  roots 
of  which  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  other 
plant,  by  changing  the  dire&ion  in  which  they  have 
been  placed.  I,  myfelf,  have  feen  this  happen.  If 
they  cannot  effe£l  this,  they  wither  and  die.  after  hav- 
ing exerted  all  their  efforts.  If  the  changes  in  plants 
are  dow,  it  is  becaufe  die  duids,  which  form  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation,  are  circulated  with  extreme  flowr- 
nefs  ; whereas,  in  the  animal  body,  the  duids  being 
moved  on  very  fapidly,  mud  neceffatily  affeft  the  ma- 
chine with  violence,  the  moment  any  morbidc  or  of- 
fenfive  matter  exerts  its  induence  on  the  nervous 
fydem. 

Hence,  the  violent  affeftion,  either  particular  or 
general,  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  prodration  which 
follows,  and  which  is  proportioned  to  thefe  particular 
or  general  motions.  This  is  the  way  in  which  na- 
ture 
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lure  a£ls  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  foul, 
to  explain  thefe  operations. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  nature,  in  her  motions,  fre- 
quently tends  to  the  deftru&ion  of  herfelf.  This  ob- 
jection effectually  deflroys  the  other  hypothecs,  and 
confirms  that  which  I have  offered  ; becaufe,  if  by 
nature,  we  are  to  underftand  the  intellectual  principle, 
which  neceffarily  watches  over  the  prefervation  of  the 
body,  it  would  be  to  contradict  one-felf,  to  fay  this, 
after  having  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  that  the  foul 
always  had  fuch  a tendency ; whereas,  by  referring 
all  this  violence  of  motion  to  fimple  organization,  we 
are  no  longer  furprized  to  fee  an  organized  body  de- 
ftroy  itfelf,  by  the  mechanical  powers  which  it  derives 
wholly  from  itfelf.  This  deftruCtion  will  be  occa- 
iioned  by  an  excefs  in  the  motion  of  the  'nervous 
fluid,  which  will  give  too  much  aCtion  to  particular 
parts  We  fee  this  often  proved  in  the  violent  fpafins 
of  fome  of  the  mufcles,  the  fliffnefs  of  which  fome- 
ximes  continues  two  or  three  days  after  death. 

Nature  aims,  however,  at  freeing  herfelf  from  the 
conftraint  fhe  labours  under  ; but  one  part  aCling 
only  at  the  expence  of  another,  a total  ruin  of  the 
whole,  mull  necelfarily  follow,  if  this  increafed  aClion 
continues  long  to  furpafs  the  natural  powers  of  the 
organs  ; and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  nature  is  over- 
come, by  the  fudden  failure  of  her  own  powers,  all 
of  which  fhe  employed  in  a very  fhort  fpace  of  time. 

In  this  hypothefis,  the  re-aClion  of  the  foul  on  the 
body,  when  the  body  aCls  on  it,  is  not  denied.  But 
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we  are  not  attending,  however,  to  the  motions  which 
depend  either  on  the  fuperior  or  inferior  faculties  of 
the  foul;  becaufe  the  foul  would  remove  the  danger, 
before  it  became  extreme,  if  thefe  motions  depended, 
on  her.  It  is  certain  that  {he  does  not  do  this. 
When  the  machine  appears  to  be  in  a declining  hate, 
the  foul,  fo  far  from  fhewing  any  greater  activity,  feems 
to  become  more  languid  and  inert ; and  unlefs  art  is 
called  in  to  re-animate  the  adion  of  the  organs,  and 
even  force  them  to  fome  irregular  motion,  the  pa- 
tient dies. 

It  would  be  better  to  banifh  from  phylic,  all  words 
void  of  meaning,  than  to  make  them  the  bafts  of  a ridi- 
culous hypothefis.  Let  any  one,  who  is  difpofed  fo  to 
do,  obje<h  to  the  confequences  which  arife  often  from 
fear,  joy,  anger,  and  the  other  palhons  of  the  mind,  and 
which  produce  fevers,  fudden  death,  languor,  phrenzy, 
&c.  I am  difpofed  to  anfwer  to  fuch  a one,  that  all  au- 
thors, without  exception,  who  have  undertaken  to 
deferibe  to  us  difeafes  of  the  mind,  and  the  affedlions 
they  produced  in  the  body,  have  rather  pi&ured  to  us 
the  difeafed  hate  of  their  own  minds,  or  their  own 
melancholy,  than  enabled /us  to  fee  clearly  the  proxi- 
mate caufes  of  thefe  lingular  complaints.  I will  add 
too,  that  the  way  to  tire  out  the  reader,  is  to  attempt 
to  fay  every  thing;  and  that  to  pretend  to  explain  the 
immediate  caufes  of  thefe  difeafes,  would  be  an  abfur- 
dity,  equal  to  that  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  explain 
them  by  the  dire£l  action  of  the  foul  on  the  body. 
There  are  certain  things  which  a man  may  not  be 
acquainted  with,  and  yet  not  be  ignorant ; becaufe  it 
is  impofhble  to  know  them.  We,  therefore,  need 
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not  blufh  to  be  as  ignorant  as  our  mailers ; when, 
like  them,  we  have  only  bad  reafons  to  give. 

I believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  many  great 
men  have  been  of  our  way  of  thinking,  We  do  not 
fay  this,  becaufe  we  are  bialfed  by  authority;  though 
it  claims  a certain  refpefr,  when  we  really  cannot  fee 
more  clearly  ourfelves,  or  when  contrary  opinions 
have  nothing  which  can  fupport  them,1  I cannot 
avoid  adding  the  following  quotation,  from  the  illuf- 
trious  Eller. 

“ Without  concerning  myfelf,  as  to 'the  various 
“ opinions  of  authors,  on  the-  word  nature , I will 
“ content  myfelf  with  confidering  the  phenomena, 
“ as  they  prefent  themfelves;  and  as  they  are  foun- 
“ ded,  not  only  on  the  ftru£lure  of  our  body,  but  on 
“ the  funfrions  of  its  feveral  parts,  fetting  ahde  every 
*'  vague  or  ambiguous  term. 

“ They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  flru&ure  of 
“ the  body,  are  not  ignorant  of  the  intimate  connect 
“ tion  there  is  between  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
“ lungs,  as  well  in  the  beginning,  as  in  the  continu- 
“ ance,  of  the  motion,  which  conftitutes  the  vital 
* 4 functions,  or  rather,  the  life  of  man. 

“ It  is  by  this  wonderful  circulatory  motion,  that 
“ the  heart,  by  the  means  of  refpiration,  impels  the 
“ blood  towards  the  brain,  where  the  fecretion  of  a 
“ nervous  fluid  takes  place ; and  the  brain,  in  its  turn, 
“ fupplies  the  heart  with  this  fluid;  and  thus  the  ac- 
<l  tion  of  the  heart  is  fupported  without  interruption, 
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being  animated  by  this  conflant  reinforcement 
of  the  nervous  fluid.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  vital 
adions  are  performed ; and  all  this,  without  any 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  foul,  fo  long  as 
the  animal  lives. 

“ From  this  vital,  circulatory  motion,  which  is 
compofed  of  the  fundions  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
and  brain,  the  functions  of  the  other  parts  are 
feen  to  proceed;  for  by  means  of  the  hearts 
motion,  the  refpiration  and  the  influx  of  the  ner- 
vous fluid,  the  blood  is  carried  towards  the  vif- 
cera,  that  are  deflined  for  chylification  and  fan- 
guifrcation  ; and  by  this  continual  renewal  of 
blood,  the  Ioffes  that  our  fluids  fuffain  are  re- 
paired, and  life  is  fupported.  The  functions 
of  the  vifcera,  deflined  for  tliefe  purpofes,  are 
named,  by  phyfxologifls,  the  natural  funttions. 

“ From  tliefe  confideradons,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  as  in  the  healthy  and  natural  flate, 
the  abdominal  vifcera,  intended  for  chylifica- 
tion, extract,  from  the  aliment,  the  chyle  necef- 
fary  to  form  the  bipod,  and  afterwards  throw 
ofi  by  the  inteflines,  the  kidneys,  and  the  fkin, 
that  which  is  fuperfluous  ; fo,  in  a difeafed 
flate,  the  morbific  principle,  which  occafions  the 
difeafe,  is  fubmitted  to  the  fame  adion  of  thefe 
vifcera,  which  ftill  fubufts  more  or  lefs  perfedly. 
And  hence  this  noxious  principle,  which  refills 
the  motion  of  the  fluids,  or  irritates  the  folids 
by  its  acrimony,  is  likewife  liable  to  be  changed, 
and- correded  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  powers 
of  the  vital  and  natural  fundions,  fo  as  at  length 
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“ to  be  fitted  for  a critical  evacuation  through  the 
“ channel  of  fome  of  the  fecretions.  If  this  cri- 
“ tical  evacuation,  or  the  whole  of  thefe  opera- 
“ tions,  are  to  be  attributed  to  nature,  I think, 
“ that  the  definition  of  the  word  nature,  in  this 
4‘  fenfe,  ought  to  be  that  of  a power,  natural  to  the 
“ human  body;  w'hich,  by  means  of  the  circulation 
“ of  the  blood  (and  this  includes  the  vital  and  na- 
“ tural  fun&ions),  is  able  to  prepare  and  affimilate 
“ to  our  body  the  nutritious  part  of  our  aliment, 
“ and  carry  off  from  the  mafs  of  blood,  what  is 
“ foreign  or  noxious  to  it;  and  this,  fooner  or  later, 
“ according  to  the  properties  and  chara&er  of  the 
“ offending  matter. 

“ Such  an  explanation  fufficiently  proves,  that 
“ the  Creator  has  given  marks  of  his  extreme  Wif- 
“ dom,  in  not  having  fubmitted  to  the  direffion  of 
“ our  underftanding  and  will,  our  vital  and  natu- 
“ ral  funffions ; left  man,  when  borne  away  by 
“ his  paffions,  Ihould  fufpend  thefe  funffions  at 

his  pleafure,  and  thus  put  a flop  to  his  life;  and 
“ this  would  be  very  eafy,  if  thefe  functions  were 
“ influenced  by  the  foul,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
“ animal  functions.”  pag.  38-40. 

By  confidering  nature  in  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
eafy  to  lee  how  luch  a definition,  may  be  applied  to 
the  difeoveries  of  thofe  great  matters  in  phyfic,  who 
feem  to  have  referred  her  influence  to  fuch  a me- 
chanifm. 


Is  it  not  a manifeft  abfurdity,  to  pretend  to  have 
any  influence  on  a fpiritual  principle,  by  means  of 
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remedies  ? and  will  the  obfervations  of  others,  be  of 
any  utility  to  our  practice,  if  we  once  forget  the  me- 
chanifm  of  our  organization  ? In  good  truth,  I cannot 
conceive,  how  men  of  fenfe  can  adopt  fuch  frivolous 
ideas  ; while  the  nature  of  the  foul,  would,  of  itlelf, 
be  an  inexplicable  tenigma,  without  the  revelation, 
which  informs  us  what  we  are  to  think  of  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  refpedable  fyflem  of  religion.  But  reli- 
gion has  never  pretended  to  form  phyficians ; and  the 
learned  Sauvages  might  have  been  an  indifferent  me- 
taphyfician,  an  able  calculator,  and  a good  chriftian, 
without  abufmg  Luther,  whofe  opinions  ought  not  to 
affed  us,  when  they  are  improperly  founded. 
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BOOK  III. 

of  the  Genius  for  Obfervation,  and  the 
Influence  it  has  on  Experience. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  Genius  for  Obfervation  in  General * 

BY  a genius  for  obfervation,  I mean  an  aptitude 
for  feeing  each  objeft  in  its  true  light,  and  dif- 
tinguifbing  what  there  is  in  it  more  or  lefs  ufeful. 
Obfervation  itfelf  refults  from  the  application  of  fuch 
a talent. 

As  the  phenomena  of  things  are  infinitely  diver- 
fified,  their  caufes  will  be  fo  likewife.  Some  of  thefc 
caules  are  derived  from  the  effence  of  the  thing  it- 
felf ; and  thefe  are  the  mofl  important  ones,  becaufe 
they  lead  us,  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
Others  feem  to  arife  from  circumftances  that  are  ap- 
parently accidental,  and  thefe  become  of  importance 
only  by  being  well  connected.  Laftly,  there  are 
others,  which  are  fo  little  effential,  that  they  feem  to 
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inform  us  of  nothing  more  than  their  actual  reality; 
whether  it  be  permanent,  or  only  fugitive. 

An  aptitude  for  obfervation,  is,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  a ready  conception  of  the  affinities  of 
things,  and  of  the  figns  which  point  out  to  us  their 
order  and  combination  ; by  noticing  this,  order,  and 
thefe  affinities,  we  form,  as  it  were,  without  thinking 
of  it,  a certain  connexion  between  individual  truths* 
This  connexion  is  felt,  the  moment  we  perceive  fame 
affinity  in  things.  It  is  not  poffible  to  reprefent  to 
one-felf  how  one  thing  differs  effentially  from  ano= 
ther,  without  comparing  them  together  ; and  it  is  by 
this  companion,  that  we  eilabliffi  their  connexion. 

The  perceptions  of  our  fenfes,  would  be  but  of  little 
ufe,  if  the  mind  remained  in  a flate  of  inaffivity, 
when  the  fenfes  are  affefled.  Even  brutes  feem  to 
imitate  us  in  this  refpeffi  The  foul  would  be  rich  in 
images,  but  very  barren  in  ideas.  All  our  learning 
would  be  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  individual 
things.  We  are  obliged,  as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  our- 
felves,  to  have  a certain  affivity  of  mind,  whenever 
we  fee  ; but  this  activity  fhould  not  be  barely  con- 
fined to  the  perception  of  individual  things,  we  ought 
to  compare  them  with  every  other  which  may  refem- 
ble  them  ; and  to  learn  how  to  diflinguifh,  with  rea- 
dinefs,  all  the  marks  of  refemblance  or  diffem- 
blance. 

Our  perceptions  will  be  conflantly  individual  per- 
ceptions, if  we  do  not  accuftom  ourfelves  to  compare 
many  of  them  at  a time,  to  perceive  their  general  or- 
der and  connexion,  and  difeover,  as  it  were,  at  one 
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glance, all  their  varieties;  collet  what  is  irregular,  dif- 
tinguifh  the  differences  of  each,  and  connect  together 
thofe,  whofe  affinity  will  permit  it.  By  fuch  a me- 
thod, we  ffiall  be  enabled  to  determine,  that  fuch  a 
thing  is,  or  will  become  fuch.  And  this  is  truly  the 
only  channel,  through  which  we  can  procure  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  clearnefs,  extent,  and  perfe&ion,  in 
our  firft  ideas,  and  in  the  refle&ions  which  follow 
them. 

Be  it  as  it  will,  the  genius  for  obfervation  is  deri- 
ved, in  a great  meafure,  from  a certain  natural  apti- 
tude ; in  confequence  of  which,  we  are  affefted  in  a 
lively  manner  by  every  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  mind,  and  attend  equally  to  every  thing  that 
makes  itfelf  felt  in  thefe  moments.  It  is  from  this 
talent,  that  is  derived  a certain  freedom  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  the  foul  to  perceive,  diffinguiffi,  and 
underhand,  readily,  every  thing  that  is  offered  to  it ; in 
the  fame  manner  as  good  eyes  fee  readily,  clearly,  and 
determinately,  without  any  one  objeffs  being  con- 
founded with  thofe  which  are  near  it ; I fav,  that 
this  delicate  feeling  gives  freedom  to  the  mind,  be- 
caufe,  not  being  obliged  to  flop  at  intermediate  ob- 
jefls,  or  fenfations,  it  feizes,  without  hefitation,  and  at 
once,  all  that  the  fenfes  tranfmit  to  it,  and  finds  itfelf, 
at  the  fame  time,  capable  of  examining  all  that  is  in- 
terefting. 

The  only  way  to  difeover  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
an  obje<A,  is  to  examine  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  de- 
compofe  it  until  it  becomes  fo  fimple,  that  it  cannot 
be  analyfed  any  farther ; but  this  analyfis  has  its 
boundaries.  Too  fine  and  delicate  a feeling,  would 

lead 
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lead  only  to  fruitlcfs  obfervations.  Every  object  has 
its  fixed  and  determined  affinities,  beyond  which  it 
can  no  longer  afford  any  companion  ; and  dierefore, 
to  go  beyond  thefe  bounds,  in  an  analyfis,  would  be 
to  miflake  or  deflroy  the  whole. 

This  too  great  delicacy,  leads  us,  too  often,  from 
things  to  words.  He,  who  is  too  minute  in  his  'ob- 
fervations without  doubt,  often  fees  things  which 
are  not  perceived  by  others  , but,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  is  often  in  danger  of  millaking  his  own  ideas  for 
reality.  He  refembles,  in  this  people,  who  look  from 
the  top  of  a high  tower,  and  who  almofl  always  direct 
their  eyes  to  a dillance,  without  perceiving  that  which 
is  near  them,  and  often  of  greater  confequence. 
Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  averfe  to  the  formation 
of  ideas,  than  this  refinement,  which  always  flrikes 
the  imagination,  without  interefling  the  underfland- 
ing.  I can  allow  only  Hudibras  and  Ralpho,  to 
fubtilize  in  analyfes  fimilar  to  thole  they  in- 
dulged in,  on  the  internal  light  of  the  Puritans  ; or 
to  the  Arabian  phyfician,  Alkindus,  to  determine 
the  powers  ol  medicines,  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
and  mafic.  What  would  Ariftophanes  have  laid,  if 
he  had  feen  the  moderns  analyfmg  the  blood  of  a 
flea  ! 

. 

Next  to  this  refined  feeling  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  but  fixed  within  proper  bounds,  attention  may  be 
confidcrcd  as  contributing  much  to  the  genius  of  ob- 
fcrvation.  It  is  a lens,  which  being  applied  to  the 
different  parts  of  an  object,  enables  us  to  remark  other 
parts,  which  we  fhould  not  diflinguifh  without  its 
affiflance.  The  more  we  exercife  our  attention,  the 

more 
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more  fhall  wc  difcover  of  every  object.  A botanift 
fees  in  a plant,  more  than  other  men  do.  He  ob-  ' 
ferves  in  it,  what  ought  to  be  feen  ; whereas,  they  jj 
know  nothing  even  of  what  thev  do  fee.  The  lame  v 
thing  may  be  faid  of  a good  moralift : he  knows  how  ' 
to  diftinguifh  man  in  all  the  ranks  of  civil  life  ; and 
he  determines  the  characters  of  men,  as  the  botanift 
does  thofe  of  plants,  by  marks  derived  from  nature; 
and  often  there  feems  to  be. only  a flight  fnade,  which 
prevents  our  confounding  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  which  feems  to  other 
men  to  conflitute  an  effential  difference,  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  thefe  obfervers,  limply,  a variable  quantity; 
which,  after  many  reductions,  becomes  metamorpho- 
fed,  and  difappears,  as  it  were,  in  their  analyfis.  It 
is  the  conftant  quantity  they  confider;  but  a man  mull; 
have  a certain  degree  of  judgment  to  diftinguifh  this 
quantity. 

Our  attention  becomes  more  perfect,  by  the  advan- 
tages we  derive  from  a habit  of  obferving.  The 
mind,  fatisfied  with  its  former  difcoveries,  becomes 
always  more  delirous  of  improvement,  in  proportion, 
as  it  extends  its,  knowledge  ; and  it  fixes  itfelf  the 
more  willingly  on  a new  object,  in  proportion,  as 
thofe,  with  which  it  is  already  acquainted,  have  in- 
terefted  it.  Whereas,  the  man  of  fimple  curiofity,  who 
feeks  to  fee  only  for  the  fake  of  feeing,  is  latisfied, 
when  his  eyes  have  fiightlv  palled  from  one  object  to 
another.  This  perfon  defires  only  to  fay,  ‘ I have  . 
* fecn  a thing  the  other  aims  at  knowing  it. 

The 
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The  attentive  confideration,  which,  at  the  time 
we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  an  objeft,  feems  to  oc- 
cupy all  our  foul,  ought  to  be  kept  up  by  the  fire 
of  a fecret  pafhon.  The  powerful  defire  of  perfe&ing 
ourfelves  is  this  fire,  and  it  finds  its  proper  nourifh- 
ment  within  itfelf;  it  feizes  every  thing  around  it, 
and  is  never  extinguifhed,  even  in  the  moments,  when 
the  genius  for  obfervation,  is  the  lead  occupied. 

Although  the  love  of  truth,  is,  alone,  the  predomi- 
nant paffion  of  a man,  animated  by  a genius  of  this 
kind;  it  will  be  right  to  avoid  the  being  often  with 
men  of  weak  heads.  The  too  frequent  converfation 
of  thefe  people,  fometimes  brings  us  down  to  a 
level  with  them,  when  we  are  the  leaf!  aware  of  it. 
By  thinking  with  them,  we  infenfibly  accuflom  our- 
felves to  think  as  they  do.  A bad  tafle,  once  ren- 
dered familiar,  foon  becomes  the  only  one  we  have ; 
becaute  we  fee  it  in  every  thing. 

Men  of  a narrow  genius,  often  fee,  in  certain  ob- 
jects, many  things,  which  a fuperior  genius  palfes 
over  without  obferving  them ; but  thefe  things 
are  ufually  fuch  as  a map  of  refined  genius  fhould 
avoid  feeing.  This  minutenefs  feems  to  be  the  lot  of 
little  minds.  Women  have,  on  a thouland  occafions, 
a finer  eye  than  the  men ; but  it  is  for  things  that  are 
made  to  be  feen  only  by  women.  A mind,  formed 
for  more  elevated  views,  ought  to  pafs  over  thefe  ob- 
jects ; becaufe  it  is  not  deflined  to  dwell  on  fuch 
minutiae.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  right  to  attend 
to  them : but  it  is  by  referring  every  thing  to  general 
heads,  that  thofe  particulars  are  to  be  confidered  ; and 
ordinary  minds,  who  are  inceffantly  employed  about 
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^em,  never  do  this.  In  general,  the  mechanic  fees 
no  farther  than  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  tools. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  faid,  that  the  genius 
for  obfervation,  is  the  lot,  neither  of  too  lively,  nor  i 
of  too  flow  an  underfianding.  They,  who  have  too 
lively  ail  imagination,  or  more  imagination  than  i 
judgment,  fee  many  things  at  once.  The  too  great  ! 
vivacity,  with  which  they  perceive  things,  renders 
their  fenfations  a confufed  perception,  which  gives 
them  no  clear,  and  precife  idea.  This  feems  to  be 
the  reafon  why  we  fometimes  fee  a powerful  imagina- 
tion accompanied  by  an  undetermined  and  incon- 
flant  tafle  ; becaufe  the  imagination,  has,  at  lead,  as  . 
much  fhare  in  the  tafle,  as  the  judgment.  On  the  | 
other  hand,  they  who  have  much  judgment,  without 
imagination,  are,  in  general,  longer  before  they  fee ; I 
but  they  determine,  with  more  precifion,  the  merits  of 
an  obfervation,  although  they  do  not  fo  foon  make  it. 
They  will,  perhaps,  perceive  the  play,  and  efforts  of 
the  paffions,  more  clearly,  than  a man  of  too  lively  a 
genius,  who  feels  them,  without  being  able  to  diflin- 
guifh  them  properly  : But  they  will  not  feel  that  in- 
voluntary determination,  which  leads  the  mind  to 
every  thing  that  furrounds  it,  without  its  {hewing  any 
thing  fixed  and  diftind.  Thefe  men  of  How  judg- 
ment, fee  only  that  which  they  have  a flrong  defire  to 
fee. 
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In  general,  with  either  too  much  coolnefs,  or  too 
much  ardor,  we  fee  all  objeds  in  a contrary  fenfe ; 
We  lee,  quickly,  and  we  diftinguifh  what  we  fee, 
when,  with  a fuitabie  fhare  of  imagination,  and  judg- 
ment, the  latter  direds  the  other  to  the  objed  we  are 
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o examine.  It  is  certain,  that  the  higheft  degree  of 
genius  for  obfervation,  is  to  be  found  in  a lively  head, 
hat  is  capable,  at  the  fame  time,  of  profound  and 
Continued  attention. 

R- 

The  mind  cannot  fix  itfelf,  too  long  a time,  on  a 
ingle  objefl ; becaufe  it  is  naturally  adlive  and,  of 
courfe,  impatient.  Habit  will  enable  a man,  who  pof- 
felfes  a talent  for  obfervation,  to  fee  things  gradually, 
more  and  more  readily.  The  bell  obferver,  will 
ometimes  have  occafion  to  fix  his  attention  as  long 
on  an  objeft,  as  a man  of  more  confined  genius  ; be- 
caufe, by  being  more  capable  of  diftinguifhing  the 
different  parts  of  the  object,  he  will  perceive  many 
things  that  will  efcape  the  notice  of  the  other,  who 
contents  himfelf  with  feeing  that  which  prefents  it- 
felf ; and,  therefore,  knows  lefs. 

Although  we  may  gradually  acquire  a habit  of 
feeing,  with  the  mind’s  eye,  as  with  the  eyes  of  the 
i body;  yet,  the  genius  for  obfervation,  fometimes  ap- 
pears like  a true  infhnft.  Without  any  habitual  fa- 
culty, there  are  perfons,  who  often  attach  themfelves, 
at  once,  to  the  inflru&ive  parts  of  an  obje<d,  and  com- 
prehend them  as  readily.  I was  curious  one  day,  to 
know  what  opinion  a lady  of  my  acquaintance  would 
| give  me,  on  an  interefting,  hiflorical  picture,  by  an 
Italian  mailer ; the  pathetic  of  which,  was  not  very 
apparent  to  common  eyes.  This  lady,  was  affe&ed 
at  the  firft  glance.  I required  nothing  more  to  be 
allured  of  her  talle  and  fenfibility;  and  yet,  file  had 
no  knowledge  in  painting.  It  is  by  this  innate  feel- 
ing, that' we  fometimes  judge  of  the  works  of  poets, 

; and  painters,  when  there  is  not  fo  much  queftion  of 
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the  manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  as  of  their  ef-  i 
feds.  It  is  this  kind  of  fenfibility,  which  renders 
the  mind  as  penetrating,  as  the  eyes  of  a Lieberkiihn, 
who  could  didinguifh  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  without  ' 
a glals. 

Few  people  obferve,  properly,  even  when  they 
mean  to  do  it;  and  the  relult  of  their  obfervation  is> 
a mere  vapor,  which  is  didipated,  the  moment  we  in- 
quire of  them  what  they  have  feen,  or  what  they  fan-- 
cied  they  felt.  It  would  have  required  the  delicacy 
of  Roman  ears,  to  have  faid  to  Virgil,  that  he  did  not 
fpeak  like  a Roman  : and  yet,  we  every  day  fee. 
perfons  who  are  in  raptures  at  the  fight  of  any  work 
of  art  ; at  the  hearing  of  a tragedy  ; ora  difcourfe  ; 
t»r  any  work  of  genius.  To  hear  them,  it  would 
feem  as  if  they  felt,  and  underflood,  even  the  mod 
minute  ideas  of  the  author  ; the  lead  fhade  of  the  ar- 
tid’s  or  the  writer's  genius,  is  a highly  finifhed  piece 
in  their  eyes.  If  we  proceed  to  afk  the  order  and 
connexion  of  the  thoughts,  or  of  the  w7orks,  with 
which  they  feem  to  be  fo  affe£led,  we  fee,  at  once, 
that  they  have  given  credit  to  the  author  for  much  ; 
but  have  truly  obferved  but  little,  and  have  ap- 
pxopriated  to  themfelves,  no  part  of  his  ait  or 
genius. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  genius  for  obfervation  of 
each  individual,  by7  obferving  how  he  is  affected  at 
the  theatre  ; or  at  the  fight  of  a pi&ure ; or  a piece  of 
mechanifm,  <bc. — Gne  perfon  wall  fee,  at  the  theatre, 
only  the  dreffes  of  the  aclors  ; another,  notices  the 
decorations  of  the  theatre  ; others  attach  themfelves 
to  the  attitudes,  and  gedures  of  the  performers.  All 
* thefe 
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thefe  fpeftators,  direfted  in  their  tafte  by  fome  parti- 
cular paffion,  go  to  the  theatre  to  flatter  that  paffion; 
and  return  home  again,  with  a perfuafion,  that  they 
have  well  feen,  and  well  underftood  the  piece.  It  is 
in  this  way,  that  the  generality  of  men  aft,  in  all 
the  circumftances  of  their  life,  and  in  every  thing 
they  fee. 

As  invention  is  peculiar  only  to  true  genius,  fo  it 
is  true  genius,  alone,  that  can  judge  of  the  merit  of 
invention.  Neither  poetry,  nor  painting,  are  confined 
to  poets  and  painters  : they  are  talents,  which  may 
be  remarked  in  all  men  of  genius  ; and  confift  in  that 
exquifite  fenfibility,  which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge 
and  imitation  of  nature.  No  mafter  can  be  capable 
of  inftrufting  him,  to  whom  nature  has  refufed  this 
gift.  Nicomachus  faid  to  a fpeftator,  who  could  dis- 
cover nothing  beautiful  in  a certain  pifture  of  Apel- 
les : “ Take,  then , my  eyes,  and  Jee .” 

In  a pifture,  which  reprefents  the  aftions  of  men, 
there  is  fomething  anterior  to  the  touche’s  of  the  pen- 
cil ; to  the  proportion  of  the  parts ; to  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  and  {hade,  or  the  harmony  of  the  co- 
lours ; this  fomething  can  be  feen  and  felt,  only  by 
the  fenfibility  we  have  mentioned.  They  who  have 
read  the  fublime  refleftions  of  the  great  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury,  on  the  pifture  of  the  judgment  of  Hercules, 
will  acknowledge,  that  a true  painter  of  hiftory,  ought 
to  poflefs  this  creative  talent,  in  the  higheft  degree. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  obfervations  he  has 
left  us  in  his  Charafteriftics,  but  that  the  noble  wri- 
ter himfelf  poffefled,  in  a fuperior  manner,  this  true 
genius  for  oblervation. 
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Ordinary  minds,  never  obferve  this  creative  ge- 
nius, in  the  works  of  a painter;  they  attach  them- 
felves,  altogether  to  the  mechanifm  of  a pi&ure.  A 
fingle  defect,  perhaps,  will  flrike  them ; but  they  will 
be  incapable  of  feeling  the  boldnefs  of  the  execution. 
A fervile  regularity  will  pleafe  them  ; while  the  maf- 
terly  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  one  of  which,  is  often  fuf- 
ficient  to  exprefs  feveral  of  the  paffions  at  once,  will 
fail  to  affe<3  them,  and  will  even  efcape  their  atten- 
tion. Hogarth,  who  perceived  that  men  in  general, 
were  attached  only  to  trifles,  faid,  in  allufion  to  this, 
that  all  were  competent  judges  of  painting,  excepting 
true  connoiffeurs. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult,  in  thefe  days,  to  judge 
of  the  true  merits  of  a picture,  or  a ftatue,  as  it  was 
to  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  execute  thofe  maflerly 
performances,  which  fliil  excite  the  wonder  of  the  true 
connoiffeur.  In  the  opinion  of  Winkelmann,  the 
genius  of  the  ancients,  is  to  be  felt  only  by  diving 
deep  into  their  works;  whereas,  in  thefe  times,  we 
make  a difplay  of  all  we  know  and  poffefs ; like  a 
merchant,  who  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  re- 
quires a genius  like  that  of  a Mofes,  a Winkelmann, 
or  aSulzer,  to  determine  all  the  marks  of  the  beautiful, 
from  its  loweft  degrees,  to  its  mofl  fublime  heights,  in 
the  works  of  invention. 

The  genius  for  obfervation,  carried  to  the  highefl 
degree  in  the  arts,  borders  on  the  marvellous.  Ra- 
phael, was  at  full,  only  a very  moderate  painter,  till 
he  got,  one  day,  by  Health,  into  the  chapel  of  Pope 
Sixtus;  and  there,  the  moment  he  beheld  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  as  painted  by  the  hand 
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of  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  he  was  fo  forcibly 
brack  with  the  grandeur  of  the  painter’s  idea,  that 
he  at  once  felt  and  adopted  the  whole  of  it ; and,  at- 
taining, afterwards,  the  fame  height  of  perfedion,  gave 
the  fame  degree  of  majefty,  and  divinity,  to  his  own 
reprefentations  of  the  Eternal  Father,  which  had,  till 
that  time,  been  very  impeded  ones. 

Thefe  fame  refledions,  may  be  applied  to  the  ge- 
nius for  obfervation,  that  is  required  in  focial  life. 

. I often  have  occafion  to  remark,  that  a man,  who 
cannot  feel  the  powers  of  a moral  pidure,  or  the  pen- 
cil of  Hogarth,  is  equally  infenfible  to  the  charaders 
of  Theophraftus,  or  La  Bruyere. 

It  is  this  fame  feeling,  which  fometimes  marks  out, 
in  a young  man,  the  firft  dawning  of  the  moft  fublime 
talents.  This  fenfibility,  is  to  the  human  mind,  what 
the  principle,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  ve- 
getation, is  to  plants.  In  proportion,  as  its  energy  un- 
folds itfelf,  thefe  dawnings  acquire  additional  luflre  ; 
and,  at  length  appear,  with  all  the  fplendor,  which 
may  be  expeded  from  them ; but  it  requires  no  little 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  to  perceive  thefe  firft  figns  of 
genius. 

Dubos  lavs  it  down  as  a mark  of  genius,  in  young 
people,  if,  in  the  ordinary  ftudies  of  youth,  they  re- 
main behind  hand  ; while  they  advance  rapidly  in 
any  particular  art,  for  which  they  feem  to  have  been 
deftined  by  nature.  If  fo  many  fine  geniuffes  are 
negleded  by  their  mafters,  it  is  becaufe  thofe  mailers, 
who  have  learned  rather  to  fpeak,  than  to  think,  are, 
in  general,  incapable  of  difcovering  the  temper  of  a 
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genius,  which  is  fo  fuperior  to  their  own.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  a train  of  life,  that  is  purely  mechanical, 
never  will  they  fufpeft,  that  a machine,  can  be  anima- 
ted by  any  other  genius,  than  by  that  which  they 
imagine  themfelves  to  polfefs,  and  which  is  always, 
in  their  opinion,  the  mod  accomplifhed.  So,  that  a 
young  perfon,  who  does  not  appear  to  them  to  have 
the  fame  turn  of  mind,  will  be  conlidered  as  a ftupid 
fellow,  who  merits  no  attention.  No  man  ever  knew 
better  how  to  difeern,  and  give  an  advantageous  turn 
to  talents,  than  Mecenas  and  Colbert ; but  thefe  great 
men  were  not  indebted  to  fuch  formal  fophifts,  for 
this  happy  difeernment.  A Kleinjogg,  ornamented 
humanity,  without  being  attended  to ; till  a Hirtzel 
faw',  and  pointed  out  his  merit,  and  thus  rendered 
him  immortal. 
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There  are  people  of  a certain  flamp,  who  fee  al- 
ways in  a falfe  light.  If  they  fix  their  attention  on 
children,  they  miftake  little  follies  and  impertinence, 
for  the  marks  of  a future  grandeur  of  mind.  A rea- 
dinefs  to  calumniate  for  judgment;  great  talking,  for 
wit ; and  hypocrify,  for  models  of  future  probity,  and 
religion.  Men  of  clear  and  cool  heads,  but  who  have 
had  a fervile  education,  are  too  apt  to  confider  a de- 
cifive  turn  for  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the  fub- 
lime,  as  mere  giddinefs,  and  eccentricity.  A love  of 
independence,  and  a turn  for  ambition,  together  with 
a contempt  for  every  thing  that  is  low,  is,  in  their 
eyes,  an  unpardonable  pride.  Stupid  people,  miftake 
all  this  for  folly.  Every  one  imagines  he  is  right  in 
his  opinion  ; becaufe  every  man  fees  after  his  own 
manner.  Pythagoras,  faid  an  ancient  philofopher, 
looks  at  the  fun  very  differently  from  Anaxagoras.  The 

former 
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■ormer  carries  his  eyes  to  it,  like  a God  ; while  the 
alter  looks  up  to  it,  as  unfeelingly  as  a flone  would 

do. 

Others  fee  only  half  a thing ; and  therefore,  never 
fee  enough.  They  confine  themfelves  to  particular 
parts,  and  thus  often  mifs  the  whole.  The  Madona 
of  Raphael,  would,  in  the  eyes  of  thefe  people,  be  a 
pretty  face ; Montefquieu,  a wit ; and  Haller,  a good 
dilfefter,  and  a great  bo  tan  id  ; but  nothing  more. 


The  talent  for  obfervation,  is  as  valuable  in  moral 
life  as  in  the  arts.  Socrates  poffeffed  a genius  for 
observing  men  in  fo  high  a degree  that  on  the  moft 
trvin^  occafions,  he  immediately  formed  in  his  mind, 
a ready,  and  pretty  juft  combination  of  ideas  which 
enabled  him  to  foretell  what  might  be  expefted  from 
anv  man.  He  formed  his  opinion  of  men  lays  Di- 
derot, as  men  do  of  works  of  genius ; by  their  feel- 
ing. 

Theory,  which  is  fo  defpifed  by  the  vulgar,  and  fo 
often  attacked  by  men  of  ftiallow  erudition,  is,  or 
OUSrht  to  be,  founded  wholly  on  obfe.vations  made 
with  fuch  a genius  ; and  which,  m a thoufand  cir- 
cumftances,  will  be  fuperior  to  a blind  P^ice.  Even 
in  morality,  theory  will  be  found  to  be  true  only  as 
its  operations  are  founded  on  the  analyfis  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  Although  the  generality  of  mankind,  are 
influenced  lei's  by  refleftion,  than  by  habit ; and  al- 
though they  do  a thing,  only  becaufe  they  have  feen 
k done,  or  have  been  told  to  do  it:  there  is  never- 
thelefs,  a leading  principle,  which  is  pretty  genera  y 
to  he  diftinguilhed  i,  all  their  aftions.  This  pnnci- 
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pie,  becomes  different,  in  different  foliations ; and  it 
is,  therefore,  by  thefe,  that  it  is  to  be  eft i male d.  At 

one  time,  it  is  convenience;  at  another,  felt-love;  now 
and  then,  envy;  fometimes,  hatred;  and  on  fqme  oc- 
cafions,  though  rarely,  it  will  be  friendfhip.  Each  of 
thefe  paffions  will  predominate  in  its  turn,  Eiifton 
to  the  eye  of  the  philofopher  is  nothing  more  than  a 
pidiure  of  all  theie  circumftances. 


The  difference  we  obferve  between  anions  and 
words,  leads  direddy  to  the  infinite  difference  there  is 
between  what  a man  really  is,  and  what  he  wifhes  to 
appear  to  be.  We  mu  ft  learn  to  know  things  from 
their  phenomena,  that  we  may  be,  one  day  or  other, 
enabled  to  forefee  phenomena,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  things  themfelves.  in  the  lame  manner,  we 
flrould  jud'ge  of  the  hearts  of  men,  by  their  actions, 
that  we  may  lea  n to  foref,.e  their  addons,  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  Each  addon  has  its  leading 
caufe,  as  we  have  juft  now  feen.  It  is  by  frequently 
obferving  the  actors,  their  ideas,  their  paifions,  their 
virtues,  their  views,  their  interefts,  the  different  folia- 
tions, in  which  they  are  placed;  and,  by  difdnguiQiing 
all  thefe  with  propriety,  difeovering  the  affinities  of 
each,  and  then  combining  fuch  of  them  as  allow  of 
being  connected  together,  that  we  are  enabled  to  fpe- 
cify  thefe  caufes,  and  explain  to  ourfelves,  thefe  ac- 
tions. It  fometimes  happens,  that  fociety  is  long  a 
dupe  to  fome  perfon,  whofe  true  difpofition  is  known 
only  to  lome  fkilful  obferver,  who  fees  him,,  and  lays 
nothing  ; at  length,  the  adior  himfelf  drops  the  made, 
and  appears  fuch  as  he  really  is,  to  the  world.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  it  is  often  by  benevolence,  that  a 

man 
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man  difguifcs  himfelf  the  moft  fecurely,  and  during 
the  greateft  length  of  time. 

Hiftory,  in  its  principal  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the 
moft  advantageous  means  or  increafmg  our  moral 
knowledge.  If  we  turn  over  the  hiftory  of  former 
ages,  it  fhould  be  wi'h  a view  to  form  a better  know- 
ledge of  our  contemporaries,  and  to  judge  more 
foundly  of  their  difpofition  and  conduct.  As  we  fee 
amongft  the  men  with  whom  we  live  only  an  infi- 
nitely fmall  part  of  the  world,  it  is  hiftory  only 
which  can  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  at 
large ; and  by  this  method,  y e avoid  forming  our 
judgement  of  the  whole,  from  individuals  ; or  of  na- 
tions, from  one.  We  conlider  as  generally  true,  and 
at  the  fame  time  as  peculiar  to  man,  only  that  which 
has  be,en  regarded  as  fuch  in  all  ages,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a multiplicity  of  infinite  caufes.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  companion  of  things  paft  with  things 
prefent,  is  one  of  the  beft  wTays  of  obferving  men  be- 
caufe  it  teaches  us  to  know  them  immediately  by 
their  a&ions. 

But  there  are  few  perfons  who  are  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  the  reading  of  hiftory.  This  is  owing 
firft,  to  the  errors  of  hiftorians  themfelves  Credu- 
lity, party  fpirit,  and  above  all,  a want  of  that  truly' 
philolophical  genius,  which  every  writer  ought  to  pof- 
fefs,  conceal  from,  and  cheat  us,  as  it  were,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  events  they  recite.  Facts  are  almoft  always 
lets  intereiiing  to  us,  than  their  caufes ; and,  it  is  in 
this  point,  in  wdiich  almoft  all  writers  have  been  de- 
ficient. , In  attempting  to  unveil  thefe  caufes,  they 
R 2 have 
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have  always  been  guided  too  much  by  their  imagi- 
nation. 

Livy  was  deftined  by  nature  for  an  orator;  he 
was  determined  to  be  an  hiftorian.  Polybius,  who 
faw  fo  clearly  into  the  adlions  of  Men,  and  who  was 
io  attentive  to  the  caufes  of  events,  as  well  as  their 
connexion;  and,  fo  inftrudfed  in  every  thing,  that  could 
be  ufeful  to  him  as  an  hiftorian,  was,  however,  not 
pleafmg  to  Livy,  who  confiantly  alters  his  expreffions 
when  he  has  occafion  to  cite  him. 

To  write  hiflory  well,  would  feem  to  require  the 
philofophical  genius,  and  the  ftile  of  Xenophon  ; the 
d fnirtive  pen  of  Sallult,  and  the  fincerity  of  De 
Thou. 

• ‘dry,  few  perfons  profit  by  reading  hiflory, 
.bv'i  o!  the  necefiary  penetration.  Without  this, 
hi  be  impoflib'e  for  any  one  to  trace  the  de- 
ms  the  means,  the  events,  and  their  confequences  ; or 
lo  d ' iaguifh  what  is  true,  from  what  is  only  proba- 
ble ; and,  the  influence  of  the  minutefl  things,  on  great 
< mcs.  Again,  no  man.  who  is  void  of  this  penetration, 
can  barely  perceive,  in  any  circumflance,  that  appears 
to  be  but  of  little  confequence  in  itfelf,  the  firft  caufe 
of  the  enflaving,  or  the  freedom  of  a ftate,  or  of  its  rife 
or  fall : nor  will  he  be  able  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the 
a-. is  and  fciences,  and  commerce,  and  religion;  and,  to 
determine  how  they  were  interefting  to,  and  mutually 
affilied*,  or  otherwife  affe&ed  by  each  other. 

If  it  were  required  only  to  learn  from  hiflory,  that 
in  iuch  and  fuch  nations,  there  prevail  certain  man- 
ners, 
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Tiers,  laws,  religion,  commerce,  See.  he,  who  has 
reiided  in  thofe  nations,  knows  all  this,  and  yet 
is  not  the  more  learned  on  that  account.  It  is  to  the 
fpirit  of  all  thefe  different  things,  that  we  muff  direft 
our  attention.  We  fhould  aim  at  feeing  the  origin 
of  the  laws,  in  the  real  interefts  of  a ffate  ; in  the 
charaffer  of  its  inhabitants ; and,  in  the  influence, 
which  other  nations  mav  have  over  them.  Certain 
ufages  and  laws,  may  render  one  country  very  happy, 
although  the  fame  laws  and  ufages  are  by  no  means 
admillible  in  another. 

Revolutions  in  a ffate,  have  conffantly  been  deter- 
mined by  lome  internal  or  external  caufes.  It  is  to 
thefe  caufes,  rather  than  to  the  revolutions  tliemfelves, 
that  we  are  to  direft  our  attention.  We  fhould  par- 
ticularly inquire,  why  certain  people  are  very  happy 
in  a countrv,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which,  were  in 
the  moft  abjecl  flavery.  But,  without  a genius  for 
obfervation,  will  all  this  knowledge  be  derived  from, 
hiftory?  No : and  this  is  the  reafon,  why  fo  few  have 
read  it,  like  Montefquieu ; or  written  it,  like  Hume. 

Without  a talent  for  obfervation,  the  politician  will 
always  fail  in  his  deflgns  Never  will  he  acquire  a 
juft  theory  of  the  happinefs  of  any  ffate,  if  the  moft 
exatff  obfervations  have  not  deeply  imprinted  on  his 
mind,  the  character  of  the  people  ; the  means  of 
executing  any  plans;  and  the  obftacles  that  may  arife, 
together  with  the  caufes  and  efteffs  of  thefe  fame  obfta- 
cles. To  know  all  that  can  happen  to  a ftate,  ad  in - 
jinitum ; and  to  know,  at  the  fame  time,  how  its  hap- 
pinefs is  to  be  fupported;  how  to  obviate  its  internal 
evils ; to  put  a flop  to  thofe  which  arc  manifeft ; to 
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palliate  and  conceal  thofe  which  are  incurable ; and,  ' 
above  all,  to  know  how  to  feize  the  proper  time,  and 
meafure,  and  flrength,  of  the  ^remedies  employed ; 
all  this  requires  a penetration,  far  above  that  of  ordi- 
nary politicians,  who  ufually  content  themfelves  with 
treading  in  the  heps  of  their  predecelfors.  The 
flatefman,  who  knows  not  the  flrength  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  human  heart,  rather  from  juft  analyfes, 
than  from  hypothefes,  founded  on  paffions,  badly 
conceived,  and  badly  underflood,  will  never  be  able 
to  difcover  the  defigns  of  others,  fo  as  to  convert  their 
intentions  to  his  own  purpofes.  He  will  be  equally 
ignorant  whether  a thing  ought  to  be  done  publicly 
or  fecretly;  he  will  adopt  vile  artifices,  in  preference 
to  more  dexterous  meafures;  and,  by  feeing  every  thing, 
through  a falfe  medium,  will  do  every  thing  badly  or 
imperfe&ly  ; and  will,  on  all  occafions,  miflake  the 
true  interefls  of  the  people. 

It  is  on  this  art  of  feeing  things  clearly  and  rea- 
dily, that  the  commander  of  an  army,  founds  all  his 
fuccefs.  To  make  advantageous  marches,  he  rnuft 
begin,  by  obferving  all  the  advantages,  and  difadvan- 
tages,  of  a country  ; he  mufl  next  combine  together, 
the  time,  the  place,  the  number  and  condition  of  his 
troops,  provifions,  Sec.  and  likewifc  the  fituation  of 
the  enemy,  with  refpedt  to  all  thefe  circumflances : If 
lie  is  to  pitch  his  camp,  or  to  chufe  a convenient  fpot 
for  an  attack ; a knowledge  of  the  moll  minute  par- 
ticulars, becomes  fo  effential  to  him,  that  a brook,  a 
hedge,  or  a ditch,  will  be  liable,  veiy  often,  to  decide 
his  defeat,  or  his  vidlory. 


He 
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He  has  not  only  his  army  to  command,  but  like" 
wife  its  marches  to  plan  and  dire& ; to  inform  him- 
felf  of  the  enemy’s  motions;  to  forefee  ambufcades, 
See.  On  all  thefe  things,  his  fuccefs  intimately  de- 
pends. If  he'  omits  a fingle  circumllance,  in  the  heat 
of  acfiion,  perhaps  his  army  is  routed.  In  the  midlt 
of  all  thefe  difficulties,  however,  he  ought  to  obferve 
and  dire£!  every  thing  with  coolrrefs  and  tranquility. 
This  mafterly  eye,  which  fees  every  thing  at  once, 
has,  on  many  occafions,  decided,  not  only  a vi&ory, 
but  the  fate  of  nations. 

Hitherto,  I have  fpoken  of  the  genius  for  obferva- 
tion,  almoft  wholly  in  a philofophical  ilrain  ; becaule 
I could  not  polfibly  explain  myfelf  clearly  on  an  ab- 
flracfed  'term,  without  tracing  the  philofophical  prin- 
ciples, Which  might  lead  to  its  true  fenfe.  RoulTeau 
fomewhere  fays,  that  it  is  a pity,  fo  much  philofophy 
fliould  be  required,  to  be  enabled  to  obferve  once, 
what  is  feen  every  day. — Let  us  now  finilh.  this  di— 
grelfion,  and  return  to  phyfic. 

Science  is  jthe  clue,  by  Which  the  phyfician  is  en- 
abled to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  nature.  A 
learned  phyfician  is  informed,  before-hand,  of  the 
country  he  is  about  to  vifit ; whereas,  the  ignorant 
empiric  knows  not  even  the  ways  which  lead  to  it. 
The  former,  therefore,  may  be  faicl  to  find  nature 
open  to  his  inquiries  ; while  the  latter  is  unable  to 
fay  what  he  is  to  feek  for. 

No  part  of  knowledge,  will  be  found  to  be  more 
advantageous  in  dire&ing  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  in 
fiis  refearches,  than  that  of  the  hiflory  of  phyfic.  By 
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hiflory,  here,  I mean,  what  the  beft  obfervers,  and 
above  all,  Hippocrates,  have  left  us,  on  the  ligns  and 
fymptoms  of  difeafes.  This  knowledge,  when  com- 
bined with  the  other  principles,  will  always  inftruct  a 
phyfician  on  the  phenomena  of  difeafes^  and  on  their 
connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  each  other.  He 
will  fee,  by  this  method,  the  phyfiognomy  of  each  dif- 
eafe;  not,  indeed,  always  immediately  by  the  eyes  of 
bis  body,  fo  much  as  by  thofe  of  his  mind.  ( 

It  is  in  this  way,  therefore,  that  a phyfician,  guided 
by  thefe  two  different  lights ; that  is  to  fay,  by  the 
principles  we  have  eftablifhed  relating  to  caufes  and 
effe&s  ; and  by  the  hiftorical  part,  may,  with  confi- 
dence, prefent  himfelf  at  the  bed-fide  of  the  fick.  and 
difeover  phenomena,  which  will  efcape  the  notice  of  a 
lefs  enlightened  man. 

Attention,  is,  without  doubt,  a painful  talk,  when 
we  do  not  poffefs,  in  a high  degree,  the  delicate 
feeling,  and  the  fine  mafterly  eye,  which  we  have  fo 
often  mentioned,  as  tending  fo  much  to  abridge  all 
the  operations  of  the  underftanding ; but,  by  the 
means  of  habit,  this  kind  of  readinefs  may  be  im- 
proved. 

There  are  fome  people,  who  confider  a phyfician 
as  an  attentive  man,  if  he  often  vifits  his  patient,  and 
frequentlyTfirs  over,  and  examines,  every  thing  that 
his  patient  voids ; or  if  he  enters  into  a long  and 
learned  harangue  with  the  nurfe,  and  ftanders-by,  on 
the  floojs,  the  urine,  the  pulfe.  See.  of  the  patient : 
but  neither  of  thefe  is  the  fort  of  attention,  which 
diftinguifhes  the  true  obferver.  All  thefe  circum- 
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fiances  may  be  very  interefting  on  certain  occasions ; 
but,  in  general,  the  eye  is  required  lefs  than  the  mind. 
He  who  is  incapable  of  obferving  the  moral  man, 
will  never  be  able  to  know  difeafes.  The  fame  ta- 
lent, which  leads  us  to  diftinguifh  the  difeafes  of  the 


an incl,  brings  us  acquainted  likewife,  with  thole  of  the 
{body:  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  their  peculiar 
figns,  and  all  but  the  man  of  true  knowledge,  will  be 
liable  to  miftake  them. 


The  true  phyfician  obferves  that  which  the  em- 
piric does  not  aim  at  feeing;  the  phyfician  ought  to 
difcover  all  the  circumflances  of  a difeafe,  through 
the  veil  which  covers  them  ; he  ought  to  know  how 
to  fimplify  them  in  their  complication ; to  diftinguiih 
•what  is  conflant,  from  that  which  is  variable  ; and  the 
effential  part  of  the  difeafe,  from  that  which  is  purely 
accidental : he  ought,  likewife,  to  perceive,  how  a dif- 
eafe became  fucli  as  it  is ; and  how  all  the  circum- 
flances attending  it,  from  being  only  poffible,  came 
to  be  realized.  All  this,  therefore,  will  depend  on  the 
penetration  of  the  obferver  j and  it  is  what  he  will  not 
be  always  able  to  determine,  from  the  figns  and 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

The  empiric,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  neither 
this  talent  for  obfervation,  nor  the  hiflory  of  difeafes. 
As  he  goes,  lefs  with  a view  to  obferve  what  really 
is,  than  what  he  wifhes  to  fee  ; and  as  the  difeafe  is, 
in  general,  to  be  determined  by  the  remedy  he  ap- 
plies, he  has  occafion  to  diftinguifh  neither  the  pofti- 
ble,  nor-  the  real,  nor  the  probable,  nor  the  true,  nor  the 
falfe.  All  is  true,  according  to  him ; becaufe  he  infills  that 
the  difeafe  is  fuch  as  he  lays  it  is,  1 have  very  lately 
I,  S Icept 
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feen  an  example  of  this  abominable  practice:  I was 

defired  to  vifit  a little  boy,  who  had  been  ill  during 
feveral  months  : I found  him  in  bed,  but  without  being 
able  to  lie  on  his  back,  on  account  of  a blow,  which 
he  had  received  there.  Having  fully  confidered  the 
flate  of  the  patient,  I pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be 
the  Rickets ; and  to  this  I adapted  a method  of  cure. 
He  was  intrufled  to  a furgeon,  who  confined  himfelf 
wholly  to  the  application  of  fome  ufelefs  cataplafms, 
on  a fwelling  which  was  felt  in  the  loins.  I repeated 
my  advice;  but  the  child’s  friends,  not  fatisfied  with 
this,  called  in  a very  ignorant  fellow,  who  con- 
fidently aiferted,  that  the  complaint  arofe  altogether 
from  a vertebra’s  being  tumefied,  or  difplaced  by  the 
blow.  He  treated  the  little  patient  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence, by  attempting  to  bring  about  what  he  ftiled  the 
redu&ion  of  the  vertebra,  that  he  almoft  occafioned 
the  death  of  the  child.  The  impoftor  continued  to 
be  employed,  till  he  compleatly  expofed  his  own 
ignorance.  This  example  will  fuffice  : it  clearly 
proves,  that  I have  done  well  to  fay,  that,  without 
a true  genius  for  obfervation,  a man  may  fee  a great 
number  of  patients,  and  yet  perceive  but  little.  A 
real  difeafe,  is  fometimes  a long  time  before  it  fhews 
itfelf.  A flight  accident  very  often  determines  it : 
but  furely  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  con- 
fider  this  accident,  even  though  it  fhould  be  a very 
alarming  one,  as  the  difeafe  itfelf,  which,  at  the  molt, 
is  complicated  with  the  effects  of  this  accident.  The 
cafe  I have  juft  related,  may  be  applied  to  what 
I now  fay.  After  many  inquiries,  concerning  the 
flate  of  the  child,  previous  to  this  attack,  concerning 
his  difeafes,  inclinations,  and  mode  of  life,  I learnt 
from  his  mother,  that,  long  before  he  received  this 
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blow,  he  had  frequently  complained  of  pains  along 
the  fpihe,  and  of  latitude,  and  that  fhe  herfelf  had 
been  fubjed  to  Jluor  cilbus,  both  before  and  after  the 
birth  of  this  child  : — her  two  daughters  were  likewife 
fubjed  to  the  fame  complaint.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  mofl  experienced  obfervers  have  proved  to  us,  the 
bad  efFeds  of  this  complaint ; and  that  girls,  fome- 
times,  even  bring  it  with  them  into  the  world.  All 
this  afforded  fufficient  prefumptive  proof  of  the  mor- 
bid flate  of  the  lymph  in  the  child;  and  this,  together 
with  the  pains  in  his  back,  and  his  fenfe  of  lafhtude, 
led  me  to  determine,  without  hefitation,  the  nature  of 
his  complaint.  The  blow  might,  and  probably  did, 
accelerate  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe;  but  this  blow 
was  to  be  confidered  only  as  a particular  accident ; 
and  fo,  far  from  viewing  it  as  the  principal  difeafe,  no 
curative  indication  could  be  drawn  from  it. 

I did  not,  however,  omit  to  attend  to  the  efFeds  of 
the  blow.  I related  to  the  patient's  friends,  what  I had 
myfelf  feen  in  dilfeding  a man-fervant,  who  died  of 
a fimilar  complaint ; and  I 'mentioned  a cafe  of  the 
fame  nature,  from  De  Haen.  I compared  all  thefe 
different  circumflances  together,  and  imagine,  that 
my  opinion  was  founded  on  found  pradice  : — But  it 
was  not  to  true  obfervers  I was  talking. 

The  unequal  diftribution  of  the  genius  for  obfer- 
vation,  is  the  fource  of  dilputes  among  phyficians ; 
and  thefe  difputes,  are  a pretext,  with  fome  people,  for 
accufing  the  art  itfelf.  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
by  flander,  lays  Pindar:  it  fhould  be  confidered, 
however,  that  in  this  refped,  its  effeds  are  of  very 
great  confequence.  Hippocrates,  long  ago,  com- 
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plained,  that  a contempt  was  thrown  on  the  art  itfelf, 
.which  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
tenders to  it. 

- 

Every  man  fees  things  in  his  own  way  ; but  if  every 
one  who  obferves,  would  reafon  from  nature,  few 
would  fee  after  their  own  manner ; becaufe  we 
fliould  then  fee  things  as  we  ought  to  do.  Not  that 
a talent  for  obfervation,  fuppofes , very  long  reafon- 
ings.  Nature,  who  ought  to  be  our  guide  on  thefe  ; 
occafions,  takes  always  the  (hotted  route  in  her  ope- 
rations; and  we  fhoul therefore,  follow  her  exam- 
ple in  our  reafoning.  Hoffmann  was  in  the  right,  to 
fay,  that  to  give  up  our  feelings,  and  devote  ourfelves 
wholly  to  reafoning,  would  be  a blind  flupidity.  No  | 
reafoning,  that  is  not  founded  on  nature,  ought  ever  ! 
to  be  admitted.  It  is  even  required  in  obfervation, 
that  an  hvpothefis  fhould  be  founded,  not  fo  much  on  i 
the  general  laws  of  our  organization,  and  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature,  as  on  the  a&ual  determination, 
and  particular  conditions,  which  have  been  able  to  : 
render  them  fuch ; otherwife,  it  is  impoffible  to  avoid 
error,  and,  of  courfe,  contempt.  When  Plato  re- 
proached ignorant  people  with  caring  but  little  for 
reafoning  arid  inftru&ion,  he  certainly-did  not  mean, 
that  reafoning  fhould  be  the  law  of  obfervation  : it  is 
not  till  after  all  the  phenomena  have  been  noticed,  that 
he  allows  the  phvfician  to  reafon  on  the  method  of 
cure  ; every  difeafe,  fays  lie,  ought  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  its  peculiar  and  particular  determina- 
tions. 

There  are  certain  practitioners,  who  are  more 
blarneable  than  the  empirics.  The  name  and  the 
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profeffion  of  a phyfician,  entitle  a man,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  perfons 
I ahude  to,  have  only  this  title  for  all  their  know- 
ledge. They  go  in  boldly,  loaded  with  receipts,  and 
feem  to  confole  themfelves,  with  faying,  fuch  a one 
knew  no  more  than  I do,  and  yet  he  was  very  fortu- 
nate in  his  practice.  Nor  does  their  reafoning  extend 
farther.  It  is  founded  neither  on  nature  nor  experi- 
ence ; indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  people  never 
reafon.  All  their  ability,  feems  to  confift  in  copying 
formulae.  'A  girl  comes  to  them  with  chlorofis,  and 
they  give  her  fome  cooling  medicine ; becaufe  there  is 
fever.  A pregnant  woman,  complains  of  a retention 
of  urine,  and  they  give  a di  uretic : they  are  ignorant, 
that  it  is  the  foetus  which  preffes  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  that  a diuretic  may  be  fatal  in  fuch  a 
cafe.  Thefe  people,  not  only  do  not  perceive  the 
chain  of  circumftances,  that  occafion  a difeafe,  but 
they  are  grangers  to  every  one  of  them. 

Shall  I fay  what -I  think  ? The  phyfician  who  fees 
all  the  circumftances  of  a difeafe  ; he  who  fees  only  a 
part  of  them,  and  another  who  fees  none  of  them,  or 
rather,  fees  only  his  own  prejudices,  muft  necelfarily 
be  of  different  opinions  ; and  yet  they  will  all  fwear 
by  their  Experience.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  the 
moft  oppofite  opinions  are  proved.  The  infenfibility 
of  the  tendons  and  periofleum,  has  been  difputed  from 
Mofcow,  even  to  Ragufa : all  appealed  to  Experience : 
at  length,  it  was  concluded  that  the  tendons  were  fen- 
fible  ; becaufe  Elaller  was  a Lutheran. 

A man  defends,  even  to  his  lateft  moments,  that 
which  he  thinks  he  has  feen,  without  afking  himfelf 
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whether  he  was  capable  of  feeing.  A drunken  man, 
lwears  that  every  thing  dances  around  him  : a fuper- 
ftitious  man,  believes  in  magic  : a little  mind,  dreads 
apparitions  : all  thefe  fpeak  from  Experience,  fancy- 
ing, that  it  is  from  Experience  they  have  learned  all 
this. 

» 

The  nature  of  difeafes,  the  art  of  curing,  the  virtues 
of  remedies,  all  thefe  are  equally  decided,  by  the  Ex- 
perience of  him,  who  knows  them,  and  of  him  who 
does  not.  The  phyfician,  who  has  difcovered  the 
ways  of  nature,  and  who  follows  her,  in  them, 
every  day  ; and  the  old  nurfe,  who  is  direCted 
by  this  phyfician,  both  appeal  alike  to  their  Ex- 
perience, and  the  former  very  properly.  But,  ought 
any  one  to  appeal  to  his  Experience,  who  does 
not  polfefs  a proper  talent  for  obfervation  ? Is  it 
by  a blind  praCiice,  with  a few  receipts,  and  many 
prejudices,  that  we  fee  nature  ? 

What  may  not  a patient  be  expeCted  to  think, 
who  fees  feveral  phyficians  around  his  bed,  con- 
tradicting each  other  in  their  opinions ; and  yet, 
rail  equally  appealing  to  their  Experience. — -This 
is  not  a rare  cafe.  Will  fuch  an  unhappy  pa- 
tient ever  believe,  that  phyfic  is  an  art,  which 
has  its  principles,  and  which  fuppofes  fo  much 
genius  ? for  it  is  certain,  that  a true  genius  is 
required,  to  form  a good  phyfician.  He  fhould 
refleft,  however,  that  of  thofe  who  are  around  his 
bed,  not  one  is,  perhaps,  a man  of  this  fort. 

Impatient  in  their  fufrerings,  men  generally  re- 
quire their  phyficians  to  fpeak  and  aCt  with  cer- 
tainty ; 
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tainty  ; and  there  is  certainty  in  no  part  of  human 
knowledge,  if  we  except  the  pure  mathematics. 
In  general,  we  may  fay,  that  all  that  the  fenfes  affure 
us  of,  all  that  follows  from  a juft  indu&ion,  and  all 
that  we  fee  immediately  in  our  ideas,  is  true.  We 
are  acquainted  with  effects  with  fufficient  certainty, 
it  is  the  caufes  that  embarrafs  us : even  in  thefe, 
however,  we  are  not  deceived,  if  the  effe&s  of  any 
caufe  arc  fo  known  to  us  beforehand,  that  it  may  be 
determined  by  them.  But  the  number  of  thofe  prac- 
titioners is  very  fmall,  who  are  able  to  afcertain  the 
affinities  between  thefe  cffe6ls  and  their  caufes,  and 
who,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a talent  for  applying  to 
them,  principles,  drawn  from  the  obfervations  of  great 
mailers ; and  all  this,  becaufe  every  one  conceives  his 
own  opinion  to  be  the  belt. 

Diderot  thinks  it  is  ridiculous  to  fay,  ‘ the  mere 
* heads,  the  better  counjel ’ ; becaufe  nothing  is  more 
common  than  heads  ; and  nothing  fo  umufual  as  good 
advice.  Was  Adrian  to  be  blamed,  for  caufing  to  be- 
inferibed  on  his  tomb-hone,  'It  was  the  great  number 
« of  phyficians  that  killed  the  emperor  ? 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Impediments  to  the  Talent  for  Ohfervation. 

TH  E finefl  talent  for  obfervation,  may  be  con- 
fined, diflurbed,  deceived,  weakened;  and,  in 
fihort,  affefted  in  different  ways.  Obfervation  requires  a 
free  and  tranquil  mind,  wholly  devoted,  however,  to  its 
objecl. 

The  mind  muff  be  diveffed  of  all  paffion,  and 
prejudice,  if  we  wifh  to  take  the  pofition,  in  which 
we  may  difcover  the  truth.  We  muff  likewife  avoid 
the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  others,  as  much  as  our 
own.  A man,  who  is  fettered  by  prejudice,  fees,  even 
with  the  bell  talent  for  obferving,  only  what  he  is 
willing  to  fee,  or  what  is  pointed  out  to  him  by  others. 
This  interefled,  and  uncandid  fearcli  after  truth,  is  the 
great  fource  of  all  the  falfe  opinions  that  prevail  a- 
mongll  men,  and  of  all  the  errors  which  difhonour 
them. 

The  molt  trifling  impediments  of  this  kind,  disfi- 
gure every  object  ; becaufe  the  eyes  fee  lefs  than  the 
paffions  themfelves  do.  It  has  been  faid,  that  wo- 
men read  better  in  our  phyfiognomies,  than  in  their 

own ; 
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own  : but,  perhaps,  no  woman  will  read  the  phyfibg- 
nomy  of  an  ugly  man.  it  is  in  this  way,  that  moil 
objeds  affurne,  in  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  a colour 
and  charader  which  agree  beft  with  his  predominant 
paffion.  Hypochondriacal  patients,  fee  every  thing 
with  a gloomy  eye  ; others,  are  admirers,  and  confi- 
der  every  thing  as  grand  and  magnificent.  Some,  there 
are,  again,  who  fee  faults  in  every  thing,  and  thefe 
are  in  the  greateft . number  : few  people  are  affeded 
by  the  beautiful  ; it  is  the  brilliant  that  moh  com- 
monly flrikes  them,  and  this,  becaufe  a falfe  tafle  is 
lo  prevalent.  It  is  this  falfe  tafle,  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Shaftefbury,  throws  itfelf  upon  that 
which  immediately  flrikes  the  fenfes,  rather  than  on  that 
which  might  be  likely  to  interefl  the  underflanding, 
after  a proper  examination  : whereas,  a perfon,  who 
poireffes  a true  tafle  drawn  from  nature  ; and,  per- 
ceiving what  he  feels  within  himfelf,  is  at  once  flruck 
with  the  noble  fimplicity,  and  even  dignity  of  a truly 
great  objed:  like'  a creative  flatuary,  who  fees,  in 
half  a line  of  Homer,  the  flatue  of  Jupiter,  which  he 
goes  and  executes,  from  this  hint. 

The  execrable  Janfenifl,  who  wrrote  againfl  the 
fpirit  of  laws,  thought  he  had  donfc.  enough  to  over- 
throw the  credit  of  the  author,  by  reproaching  him 
with  having  faid  nothing  in  his  work,  .on  the  fubjeds 
of  original  fin  and  grace.  Monteftjuieu  was  fatisfied 
with  anfwering,  that  a man,  who  aims  at  attacking  all 
the  parts  of  a book,  and  who  has  only  one  predomi- 
nant idea,  can  be  compared  only  to  the  village-curate, 
who  was  fhewn  the  moon,  through  a telefcope  ; and, 
who  law  in  the  glafs,  only  the  flecple  of  his  own  pa- 
liPn-church* 
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The  paffions  feem  to  clog  the  genius  for  obferva- 
tion,  even  more  than  our  prejudices.  Thefe  laft,  do, 
fometimes,  hill  leave  feme  avenues  open  to  precept 
and  example.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  prejudice,  which 
has  fufficient  power,  fo  to  fix  the  mind  on  an  objedl,  , 
that  it  fhall  always  be  feen  in  the  fame  point  of  view. 

A reflection,  following  clofe  after  fome  favourable 
event,  opens  the  eyes,  and  the  phantom  difappears  ; 
and  this  the  more  readily,  if  the  prejudice  does  not 
depend  on  fomething  that  is  myfierious.  This  is  what 
we  fee  happen  every  day.  But  the  paffions  block  up, 
as  it  were,  all  the  avenues  to  the  foul ; they  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart,  and  feem  to  polfefs  the  whole 
man.  Refiftance,  and  the  ordinary  impediments, 
ferve  only  to  ftrengthen  the  influence  of  a paffion,  by 
irritating  it. 

As  every  paffion,  without  exception,  is  conftantly 
founded  on  a blind  love  of  one-felf,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  renounce  this,  than  to  give  up  a preju- 
dice. To  throw  off  the  latter,  a man  need  only  fay, 

“ I am  mijtaken ” : whereas,  to  lay  afide  a paffion,  he' 
muff  neceffarily  humiliate  himfelf.  Every  prejudice, 
however,  is  liable  to  become  a paffion,  efpecially  if 
it  is  authorized  by  example  and  time  ; becaufe,  man 
in  general,  is  rather  an  animal  of  habit,  than  a being 
that  reflects.  But  when  once  the  prejudices  are  efla- 
bliffied  into  paffions,  a man  becomes  inacceflible. 
This  is  the  reafon,  why  men  are  fo  capable  of  ferving 
only  themfelves,  and  their  own  addons.  Even  he  who 
is  the  bell  informed,  and  who  fees  with  precifion, 
on  a thoufand  occafions,  is  difabled  from  doing  juf- 
tice  to  the  genius  and  opinions  of  others,  the  moment 
he  becomes  fubjech  to  thefe  imperious  maffers.  A 
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fecret  jealoufy,  hides  from  him  every  thing  that  is  good, 
and  folid,  in  his  friends  ; and  he  liilens  to  them,  only 
to  confut  e their  opinions,  and  follow  his  own  A thou- 
fand  events  capable  of  humiliating  him,  will  not  af- 
ford him  a fingle  precept. 

The  more  our  pafiions  influence  Our  judgment,  the 
lefs  capable  am  we  of  giving  our  advice.  It  appears 
to  me,  as  the  height  of  the  art  of  obferving  mankind, 
when  any  one  defines  to  me,  the  character  of  a great 
poet,  or  of  a great  phiiofopher,  who  has  opened  fome 
new  fources  of  knowledge.  There  are  no  men,  who 
are  obfetved,  and  judged,  in  more  oppolite  ways,  than 
thefe.  Some  extol  them  above  all  thofe  who  have 
gone  before  them  ; while  others  think,  they  are  fit 
fubjc&s  for  Bedlam.  In  this  diver fity  of  opinion, 
every  one  fays,  ‘ I Jpeak  impartially. 

It  muft  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  we  never  fee  bet- 
ter, or  with  more  eafe,  than  when  a thing  interefls  our 
attention.  Rouffeau  feems  to  be  of  this  opinion,  when 
he  fays,  that  the  moil  learned  philofophers,  who  have 
palled  their  whole  life  in  fludying  the  human  heart, 
know  lefs  of  the  figns  of  love,  than  the  weakefl  fe- 
male, who  happens  to  be  in  love ; and  this  is  true. 
The  phiiofopher,  in  this  cafe,  judges  only  from  what 
he  imagines  he  ought  to  think;  and  the  woman  judges 
by  her  feeling. 

Madame  Staal,  who  had  been  in  the  Baftille;  and, 
of  courfe,  fpoke  from  Experience,  has  obferved,  that 
perfons,  who  are  confined,  are,  of  all  others,  the  moll 
attentive  obfervers,  on  account  of  their  great  leifure, 
and  their  want  of  dillraction ; but,  above  all,  from  the 
T 2 flrong 
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ftrong  defire  they  have  to  notice  every  thing  that  is 
new.  They  attend,  even  to  the  moft  minute  things, 
and  feem  to  be  all  ears  and  eyes ; and,  however 
clofely  they  may  be  confined,  they  contrive  to  notice 
what  is  going  on  ; becaufe,  they  imagine  themfelves 
to  be  interefted  in  the  leaf!  motion,  and  they,  there- 
fore, follow  it  to  the  end.  The  hatred  one  fome- 
times  conceives  for  the  human  race,  in  thefe  miferable 
abodes,  affords  to  many  perfons  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  man,  much  better  than  can  be  done  in  fociety 
at  large.  The  eye  is  no  longer  open  to  fedueftion ; the 
heart  explains  ilfelf  more  liberally;  and  we  fee  man  in 
his  true  light.  Tertuliian  reproached  Herophilus,  with 
having  hated  man , that  he  might  learn  to  know  him  ; 
becaufe  he  had  directed  living  criminals.  There  are 
many  circumflances,  in  which  this  affertion  of  Ter- 
tuliian will  be  found  to  be  true. 

The  defire  of  feeing  a thing,  fometimes  occafions 
us  to  fee  it  every  where.  I know  feveral  pliyficians, 
who  fee  only  certain  difeafes  ; one  of  thefe,  who  is  a 
celebrated  practitioner,  and  who  has  an  obftru£fed 
liver,  fancies  he  difcovers  a fimilar  complaint  in  all 
his  patients  ; and  it  is  one  particular  remedy  that  he 
conftamly  preferibes  ; becaufe  he  has  found  it  ufeful 
to  himlelf.  Another  is  in  love  with  Theriaca;  pro- 
bably, becaufe  it  confines  him  to  his  bed,  fometimes, 
for  three  months.  Without  this  fame  Theriaca,  if 
we  are  to  believe  him,  he  would,  long  ago,  have  been 
overcome  by  his  complaints;  lbut  with  this,  fays  he, 
‘ I can  rriajler  them . I know  a third,  who  is  confined 
three  or  four  months,  every  year,  with  the  gout  ; and 
yet,  he  not  only  denies  that  he  has  any  thing  gouty 
about  him,  but  contends,  upon  all  occafions,  that  he 
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never  had  fo  much  as  the  rheumatifm.  This  phyfician, 
and  all  his  patients  after  him,  if  we  are  to  believe 
him,  are  fubje£l  to  an  affeclion  of  the  nervous  fyflem; 
and  he  employs  narcotics,  on  all  occafions. 

We  every  clay  fee  nature  explained  by  hypothefes. 
There  are  perfons,  who  fet  out  with  eftablifhing  ar- 
bitrary principles,  and  then  conclude,  that  every 
thing  is  to  be  reduced  to  thefe  laws  or  rules.  Thefe 
principles,  however,  produce  the  fame  effecl  in  phyfic, 
as  in  hiftory.  They  are,  fometimes,  ufliered  in,  with 
an  air  of  myflery,  which  very  often  palfes  with  the 
multitude  for  depth  of  genius;  and  obfervations  wiil 
very  often  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  importance,  becaufe 
thev  cannot  be  underflood.  Nothing  is  fo  eafy,  as 
to  favor  every  prejudice,  by  means  of  this  obfeurity ; 
and  it  is  only  the  penetrating  eye  of  Lrue  genius,  that 
can  diflinguifh  the  errors,  arid  uncertainty  of  thefe 
opinions,  and  perceive,  at  the  fame  time,  how  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  have  been  modified  for  their 
fupport.  Experience,  by  thefe  means,  is  deprived  of 
all  her  rights  : her  decifions  are  improperly  interpre- 
ted ; and,  fire  is  either  no  longer  attended  to,  or  at 
]eaft,  is  paffed  by  in  filence ; becaufe  thefe  people,  in- 
flead  of  fpeaking  from  fa£ls,  facrifice  nature  to  hypo- 
thefes. It  was  in  this  way,  that  Hutchinfon,  who 
was  a man  of  great  abilities  in  metaphyfres,  and  divi- 
nity,  undertook,  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
to  write  a treatife  on  phyfiology,.  and  to  change  man 
into  a vapour  machine,  (p) 

I 


(p ) The  work  here  alluded  to,  is  entitled,  ‘ The  Occovorny  of 
‘ the  Human  Frame,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  New  Philofophf. 
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I believe  I may  venture  to  affert,  here,  without  be- 
ing faid  to  fpeak  improperly,  that  a great  number  of 
phyficians  have  been  attacked  with  this  epidemic. 
Some  of  them,  make  their  obfervations  in  their  {In- 
dies, and  give  us  only  their  dreams.  This  has  been  . 
faid  of  Riverias  ; and  yet,  I know  a celebrated  phyfi-]| 
cian,  who  refpe&s  his  obfervations  fo  much,  that  he  J| 
would  not  be  perfuaded,  one  day,  to  alter  one  of  his 
prefcriptions,  although  it  feemed  to  be  very  clear,  that 
the  fault,  he  fufpecded,  was  an  error  of  the  prefs.  The  ’■ 
fame  thing  is  faid,  in  thefe  days,  of  the  celebrated 
S'torck:  is  the  reproach  well  founded? 
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There  are  others,  w:ho  are  fo  attached  to  the  rules 
they  have  adopted  for  their  own  health,  that  they  pre- 
feribe  no  others  to  their  patients.  A Stahlian,  thinks 
only  of  his  foul,  and  his  hemorrhoids  : like  a fond 
lover,  who  fees  only  his  miiirefs. 


1 will  allow,  that  hypothefes  in  phyfic,  when  em- 
ployed with  genius,  are  fometimes  uieiul,  and  even' 
neceifary. ' Every  time  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  a 
difeafe,  is  unknown  to  us,  we  are  obliged  to  undertake 
the  cure  in  hypothecs  : but  then,  this  hypothefis 
fhould  be  founded  on  the  prefent  and  preceding 
fyrnptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  other  circumftances  ; 
and  all  thefe,  being  ^compared  with  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy,  the  caufes  of  the  difeafe  may  be  ehabliilhed 
with  a certain  degree  of  probability. 


London,  1739,  8vo.  The  author  of  it,  feems  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  anatomy. 
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In  general,  wc  fet  out  with  explaining  caufes,  from 
fy Items  ; and  this  is  too  often,  the  fource  of  the  im- 
pediments we  meet  with,  in  the  treatment  of  a dif- 
eale. 

The  chymical  feft,  which  fucceeded  to  that  of  the 
Arabians,  ferved  as  a model  to  thofe  of  the  moderns,, 
who  undertook  to  cure  all  acute  difeafes,  by  fweat, 
Thefe  people  had  a particular  antidote  for  each  dif- 
cale  ; they  gave  cordials  in  all  fevers,  and  rejedecl 
phlebotomy,  cooling  remedies,  and  clyflers,  This 
pra&ice  has  been  fulkciently  exploded  in  thefe  times, 
and  therefore  requires  but  little  to  be  laid  againfl  it, 
here.  There  are,  hill,  however,  too  many  people,  who 
adopt  this  definitive  method. — It  would  be  no  exag- 
geration, to  lay,  that  more  people  have  perifhed  by  it, 
in  theftpall-pox,  only,  than  were  deflroyed,  formerly, 
by  the  wars  of  Alexander. 

, / 

Boerhaave  fays  it  is  wonderful,  and  even  fhameful, 
to  fee  the  follies  the  chymifts  have  adopted- from  the 
fables,  fuperhition,  ignorance,  and  falfhood,  which 
abound  in  the  writings  of  Paracelfus,  and  Van  Hel- 
mont,  and  their  followers.  Nobody,  furelv,  was  ever 
lefs  capable  ol  obferving  difeafes,  than  thofe  dream- 
ers ; becaufe  they  had  only  falfe  .and  arbitrary  ideas 
ol  the  animal  oeconomy. 

It  is  equally  abfurd,  to  attempt  to  explain  every 
difeafe,  by  the  known  laws  of  nature,  and  the  animal 
oeconomy.  1 here  is  often  fomelhing  lo  particular  in 
dileafes,  efpecially  in  epidemics,  that  the  mofi  expe- 
rienced ph\ fician  is  obliged  to  confefs,  that  he  fees 
nothing  with  certainty,  it  was  from  not  knowing  this 

principle, 
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principle,  that  fome  phyficians  have  pretended,  that 
the  plague  (q)  could  not  be  communicated.  A popu- 
lous city,  became  the  tomb  of  almoft  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, before  they  were  convinced,  that  the  difeafe 
.was  contagious. 

The  genius  for  obfervation,  buffers  exceedingly, 
from  fuperftition.  I do  not  fpeak,  here,  of  religious 
fuperftition,  becaufe  that  concerns  only  divines;  I mean, 
only  medical  fuperftition  ; and  this  confifts  in  a no- 
tion, that  natural  effe&s  may  be  produced,  by  won- 
derful, and  fupernatural  caules  ; and  that  eftecfts, 
which  are  abfolutely  impoflible,  can  be  produced,  by 
abfurd  caufes.  If  a propofition  is  Supported,  by  a 
teftimony,  worthy  of  faith,  the  opinion  we  form  of  it, 
is  called,  belief.  If  we  believe  any  propofition,  on 
the  teftimony  of  a vifionary,  it  is  fuperftition. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuperftition,  the  followers, 
and  Supporters,  of  the  mod  abfurd  dotftrincs,  are  able 
to  raife  their  Stupid  heads,  in  oppofttion  to  truth. 
The  moment  we  think  every  thing  pofftble,  that  is 
fupernatural,  and  wonderful,  we  believe  in  all  that  is 
repugnant  to  nature. 

I call  every  thing  fupernatural,  that  cannot  be 
proved  by  reafon,  and  that  neither  appears  to  be  pro- 


r (q)  Dr.  Z.  Seems  to  allude  to  the  plague,  at  Marfeilles,  in 
1720:  The  ravages  it  made,  are  well  known.  M.  M.  Chicol- 
neau,  Vcrney,  Soulier,  and  Some  other  writers  at  that  time,  con- 
tended that  it  was  not  contagious. 
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bable,  nor  poffible.  I call  marvellous,  every  tiling 
that  is  deflitute  of  proofs  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  feem- 
inglv  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  phyfical  and  moral 
world.  A very  fenfible  divine,  has  illuftratcd  this 
matter,  bv  a familiar  example.  If  any  one  attributes, 
fays  lie,  to  a purgative' plant,  a virtue,  that  it  does  not 
poffdjl  he  is  deceived  ; but  this  does  not  fuppofe  him 
to  be  faperftitious ; becaufe  a purgative  plant  has  no- 
thing in  it,  either  marvellous,  or  wonderful : but  if 
any  one  fliould  fancy,  that  a man,  by  carrying  this 
plant  about  with  him,  would  become  invifible,  or  in- 
vulnerable, this  opinion  would  be  no  longer  a fxmple 
error,  but  a luperftition.  It  is  this  fuperftition  which 
has  attributed  to  amulets  many  effects,  which  the  pre- 
fent  age  know  to  be  ridiculous ; it  is  incredible,  how- 
ever, how  much  the  human  mind  has  given  into  this 
abide,  and  how  many  people,  even  in  thefe  limes, 
continue  to  have  faith  in  them.  Nothing  proves, 
more  than  this,  the  fondnefs  of  the  vulgar  for  the  mar- 
vellous.  It  they,  who  have  handed  down  to  us,  thefe 
fads,  had  reflected,  that  pofterity  would  lit  in  judg- 
ment on  them,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
referved;  or  would,  at  lead,  have  related  to  us,  the 
remedies  they  gave,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  amu- 
lets. It  would  then  have  appeared,  however, that  the 
cure  was,  in  this  manner,  due  to  thefe  remedies,  and 
the  wonderful  would  have  difappeared.  I have  read, 
with  no  hide  pleafure,  the  account  Dr.  De  Haen 
gives  us  of  the  effecls  of  Vervain  ; becaufe,  with  his 
ufual  candour,  he  relates  to  us,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
other  curative  means  he  employed  ; and  thus  enables 
us  to  determine,  from  Experience,  the  effects,  which 
are  to  be  expected  from  this  plant,  when  employed 
as  an  amulet : he  concludes  his  obfervations,  with 
Vol.  1.  U the 
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the  following  words,  which  I beg  leave  to  quote  ; 

“ Nunquam  enim  in  firnilibus  tentandis,  evulgan- 
“ difque,  fufficienter  cauti  effe  poffumus.  Cooevis 
*■'  fciibimus  8c  pofleris.  Hi,  inflitutis  iifdern  experi- 
“ mentis,  aut  eadem,  quae  nos ; aut  aliter  quam 
“ nos ; aut  nihil  omnino,  quod  nos  ; videbunt.  Si 
u nos  rite,  cafleque  8c  prudenter,  noflra  notaverimus,  ' 
“ tam  faufla  quam  adverfa,  quam  inutilia,  quam 1 
“ imperfe&a ; profeflo  dum  Co-etanei,  ferique  Ne- 
“ potes,  eadem  prudentia  experimenta  noflra  reped-  i 
“ verint,  idem,  quod  nos,  Temper  adnotabunt. 

“ Hoc  demurn  modo  Canones  formabuntur  prac- 
“ tici,  qui  limitent  morbos,  gradufque  morborum,  in 
“ quibus  profit,  non  profit,  noceatve,  medicamentum. 

“ Sin  vero  aut  perfun£lorie,  aut  nimis  glorianter,  aut 
<l  immeritae  cupidine  famce,  experimenta  evulgaveri- 
“ mus  conlequetur  necelfario  id,  ut  nos,  8c  prefens 
“ tetas,  8c  pofleritas,  jure  conaemnent.  Remediumfuf- 
“ tuliffe  morbum  videri  protcfl,  nec/orte  fuflulit:  -ut 
“ fi  alia  fimul  data  fuerint,  quae  emendare  morbum 
“ potuerint;,  aut  fi  periodici  morbf  Tint,  ut  plures  j 
“ cardialgiae,  cephalaeae,  hemicranise,  arthritides, 

“ rheumatifmi,  See.  qui  vel  fponte,  vcl  mutatis  | 
“ acre,  vitae  genere,  alimentis,  vel  naturae  opera, 
11  aut  midgentur,  aut  fileant,  aut  penitus  faepe  fu- 
“ perentur.  Securos  quoque  nos  elfe  oportet,  quod 
“ aegri  fumrua  accuratione  remedium  adhibuerint  ; 
“ quodque  non  clam  alia  aut  prxtulerint,  aut  inter- 
‘‘  mifeuerint  faltem,  8c  tamen  ne  forte  irafeamur, 
“ neve  illi  careant  noflra  amicida,g  ratia,  patrocinio, 
“ tribuant  nobis  gloriam  cura.  Haec  ut  mihi  con- 
“ tigere,  contingunt  & caeteris.”  Rat.  Medcnd, 
Tom.  2.  p.  226.  Edit.  Lugd.  Rat. 
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A falfe  tafle,  always  deftroys  a true  one.  This  is 
the  reafon,  why  a luperflitious  man  fees  nothing  in 
nature,  becaule  he  knows  nothing  of  her  affinities: 
he  lives,  as  it  were,  in  an  imaginary  world.  Hence  ids, 
that  fuperffition  attaches  itfelf  wholly  to  what  is  falfe, 
and  refufes  to  liften  to  common  fenfe,  becaufe  it  has 
nothing  of  the  marvellous  : and  the  marvellous, 
alone,  can  intereft  the  fuperffitious  man  ; becaufe,  to 
believe,  requires  only  an  inclination  to  fee.  This 
credulity  is  always  more  convenient,  than  the  re- 
fearches  necelfary  in  an  inquiry  after  truth. 

The  lefs  we  know  of  the  corporeal  world,  the  more 
we  fancy'  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the  world  of  fpi- 
fits.  All  the  tales  of  witches,  and  apparitions,  have 
originated  wholly  from  this  abufe  ; and  an  ignorance 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
has  been  the  fource  of  all  the  luperflitious  remedies 
that  are  fo  much  in  vogue.  It  is  much  eafier  to  give 
a barbarous  name  to  an  univerfal  fpecihc,  than  it  is 
to  apply  a remedy  to  the  nature  of  a difeafe.  Boer- 
haave  difeovered,  in  marfh  trefoil,  an  excellent  me- 
dicine for  therheumatifm.  A fuperffitious  man,  hangs  a 
dried  toad  to  his  thigh,  or  a twig  of  elder,  gathered 
in  a certain  feafon,  and  keeps  his  difeafe  with  his 
fpecific.  The  influence  of  a particular  planet,  and 
a certain  polition  of  the  heavens,  8cc.  ought,  however, 
to  give  the  defired  virtue  to  the  elder-wood,  or  the 
toad.  The  fuperffitious  man,  acknowledges  himfelf  to  be 
deceived ; but  he  refers  his  miftake,  altogether,  to  the 
time  in  which  he  applied  his  remedy.  His  ignorance 
ferves  to  confirm  him  in  his  error. 
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If  credit  could  be  given  to  perfons  of  this  flarnp. 
they  have  an  hundred  proofs  to  give,  of  the  power  of 
their  receipt.  We  find  them  incelfantly  quoting  fome 
learned  writer,  who  has  recommended  it ; or  fome  good 
woman,  who  has  been  cured  by  it.  Sometimes,  they 
inflance  its  good  effedls  on  theinfelves.  It  is  in  this 
way,  that  fociety,  and  the  art  of  pliyfic,  are  every  day 
injured  by  thefe  pretended  Efculapii. 

The  phyfician,  in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates, 
ought  to  poffefs  a certain  tranquility  and  dignity  oil 
mind,  fuperior  to  fuperftition  of  every  kind;  be- 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  to  be  luperffitious,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  to  fee  the  truth.  Every  thing  that  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  equally  repug- 
nant to  reafon.  Nothing  of  this  fort,  therefore, 
ought,  at  any  time,  to  influence  the  phyfician.  The 
moment  the  laws  of  nature  ceafe,  or  leem  to  ceafe, 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  be  feen.  The  people, 
who  fancy  they  have  a right  to  fee  every  thing,  re- 
quire fomething  of  the  marvellous ; but  it  belongs 
only  to  the  empiric,  to  facrifice  to  their  weaknefs. 

At  a time,  when  phyfic  itfelf  was  founded  wholly 
on  fuperflition,  Hippocrates  ventured  to  oppofe  him- 
felf,  with  energy,  againft  a torrent  of  ignorance  ; and 
his  endeavours  w'ere  not  without  fuccefs.  Ele  teaches 
us,  in  his  treadle  on  the  Epilepfy,  how  to  rcfifl  iuper- 
flition;  and  points  out,  in  a maflerly  manner,  the 
tricks  of  importers,  who  undertake  to  cure,  by  means 
of  charms,  difeafes,  they  are  unable  to  relieve  by 
medicine.  We  find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  this 
great  man,  that  partakes  of  credulity,  or  fuperflition. 
He  liftened  to  nature  alone,  and  he  interprets  her, 
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wholly  From  hcrfelf ; bccaufe  it  was  From  her  alone, 
he  had  learnt  how  to  obFerve. 

Happily  For  mankind,  fuperftition  begins  to  be  at 
an  end,  throughout  the  greateft  part  oF  Europe.  Ehe 
dreams  oF  divination  and  aftrology,  have  no  longer 
the  influence  now  they  had  formerly.  But  as  the  love, 
and  the  obedience  ol  the  multitude,  are  Founded  almoft 
wholly  on  Fear  ; and,  as  this  Fear,  has,  in  all  ages, 
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been  the  fource  of  fuperftition  ; fo,  the  fuperftition 
which  has  taken  root,  will  never  be  wholly  extirpa- 
ted. It  is  not  more  abfurcl  to  lee  diFeaFes  in  an 
urinal  (r),  than  it  is  to  piedicd  the  Fate  of  an  empire, 

from 


(rj  This  obfervation,  is  no  where  more  applicable,  than  to 
this  country,  where  the  people  are  every  day,  dupes  to  medical 
impoftors  of  every  kind  ; every  body  has  heard  of  the  urine 
dodtor,  Maverfbach,  who  lately  made  fo  much  noite  in 
London.  — Impoftors  of  this  fort,  howeyer,  are  not  confined 
to  England. — At  the  village  of  Langnau,  in  Svvitzcrlar.d,  there 
is  a certain  Michael  Schuppach,  whole  celebrity,  for  many  years 
paft,  has  been  fo  great,  as  to  draw  patients  to  him  from  almoft 
every  country  of  Europe.  He  confines  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  infpedlion  of  the  urine.  During  the  fummer  months, 
g eat  numbers  of  people  are  every  day  going  from  Bali!,  and 
Berne,  to  Langnau,  fome  of  whom  go  to  confide  Schuppach, 
and  others  merely  to  fee  this  ruftic  phyfician,  who  receives  them 
in  his  night-cap,  and  waiftccat  without  flceves,  ibr  he  never 
wears  a coat.  He  keeps  an  excellent  Table  d’Hote,  and  is  very 
moderate  in  his  charges.  Many  of  his  patients  are  of  the 
higheft  rank.  In  the  autumn  of  1 776,  there  were  with  him,  two 
ambaftadors,  and  fevers!  other  perfons  of  diftindtion.  He  has 
e redied  a handfome  building  for  their  reception,  near  his  hut ; 
and  likewife  a laboratory,  in  which  he  prepares  his  medicines. 
A German  phyfician,  has  lately  taken  fome  pains,  to  detail  the 
artifices  of  Schuppach  ; and  has  publilhed  a little  book  on  the 
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from  a flight  of  birds ; and  yet,  the  firfl  of  thefe,  is  a5 
much  believed,  now-a-days,  as  the  latter  was  formerly: 
a proof,  this,  that  the  people  are,  in  all  ages,  the 
fame. 


fubjeft.  The  people,  however,  as  is  too  commonly  the  cafe, 
have  attributed  this  performance,  more  to  jealoufy,  than  philan- 
throphy.  There  are  different  prints,  both  of  Schuppach  and 
his  wife,  to  be  met  with,  in  all  the  Swifs  and  German  print- 
fhops. 

The  world  has  always  abounded  with  abfurdities  of  this 
kind.  About  the  year,  1698,  an  illiterate  peafant,  named 
Chriftopher  Ozanne,  became  fo  famous  for  his  lkill  in  phytic* 
that  coaches  went  regularly  three  times  a week  from  the 
Rue  Contvefcarpe  at  Paris,  filled  with  patients  who  went  to 
confult  Ozanne,  at  Chaudray  in  Normandy,  dillant  forty 
leagues  from  Paris.  The  patients  were  all  inscribed  in  a book 
as  fait  they  arrived,  and  were  admitted  by  turns  to  an  au- 
dience, without  any  diitindtion  oi  rank.  Ozanne  received 
them  in  a little  fmoaky  hut,  and  his  prefcriptions  were,  ufually,' 
of  fome  fimples.  He  delivered  his\opinion  in  a very  blunt 
manner,  and  admitted  of  no  reply.  This  Angularity  of  behaviour, 
was,  at  length,  the  means  of  his  being  neglected.  A young  lady, 
who  had  been  married  only  three  months,  went  to  confult  him, 
and  related  ail  her  complaints.  The  hufband,  who  accompanied 
her,  added  every  thing  that  he  thought  would  throw  a light  on 
the  nature  of  his  wife’s  diforder:  when  they  had  finifhed  all 
they  had  to  fay  ; Madam,  Paid  Ozanne,  your  complaints  are  the 
effects  of  a lying-in.  It  was  to  no  purpofe,  that  the  young 
couple  remonffrated  againtl  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a decifion.— 
Ozanne  ihewed  them  to  the  door,  and  called  out  for  other 
patients.  M.  Default,  who  has  given  this  fiory  at  length,  in 
his  Dijfertation  fur  la  Gcutte,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a faff,  to  which 
pollerity,  will,  with  difficulty,  give  credit.  But,  alas!  we  fee 
fimilar  marks  of  folly  and  fuperitition,  every  day. 
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From  all  ibis  it  would  feem,  that  the  fciences  are 
not  yet  To  permanently  eftablifhed,  but  that  fuperfti- 
tion  may,  one  day  or  other,  refume  her  influence 
over  the  mind.  There  are  too  many  people,  who  fee 
only  with  an  interefted  eye.  Quid  non  mortaha  pec- 
torn  cogis,  auri  facra  fames  ! The  genius  for  obferva- 
tion,  is  it  not  every  day  injured  by  this?  Although 
men  no  longer  believe  in  magic,  or  fpells,  or  appari- 
tions ; yet,  they  are  not  wholly  delivered  from  fuper- 
flition.  Thefe  are  not  the  only  errors,  to  which  fu- 
perftition  has  given  birth.  It  is  furely  not  conform- 
able to  the  fpirit  of  found  pliiiofophy,  to  fpeak,  and 
aft,  only  with  the  vulgar,  or  to  aim  at  being  one 
of  the  multitude.  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  almoft  the 
only  wile  man  of  his  time,  ventured  to  remove  a cor- 
ner of  the  veil,  which  covered,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
earth.  What  would  he  now  fay,  were  he  to  fee  well- 
informed  perfons  endeavouring  Hill  to  keep  down  a, 
comer  of  that  fame  veil,  and  fpreading  it  over  them- 
felves,  and  the  people,  whenever  their  interell  leads 
them  to  it  ? 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  a phyfician  is  a man  of  genius 
and  learning,  free  from  prejudice  and  pafiions  ; (till 
he  will  be  expofed  to  endlefs  inconvenience:. He  will 
every  day,  meet  with  perfons  of  his  own  prbfcfTion, 
whofe  judgment  and  obfervations  will  teem  with  con- 
tradiftion  and  abfurdity.  Thefe  people,  will  be  the 
creatures  of  the  fick.  In  circumflances  like  thefe,  a 
variety  of  remedies  will  be  propofed,  of  which  he  can 
have  no  choice,  perhaps,  but  from  the  advice  of  the 
many : his  opinion,  however,  is  required : What  is 
he  to  do,  on  fuch  an  occafion  ? Is  he  to  abandon 
his  patient,  whom  he  knows  himfelf  able  to  cure ; 

or 


or  is  he  to  conipromife  his  reputation,  by  treating 
him  according  to  the  advice  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
is  called  in?  mull  he  unveil  the  ignorance  of  his  me- 
dical brethren,  or  ought  he  to  lee  as  they  do  ? In  a 
fituation  like  this,  a man  of  the  befh  capacity,  when 
furrounded  by  lo  many  impediments,  lofes  that  tran- 
quility of  mind,  which  is  lo  effential  to  juft  obferva- 
tion ; and  the  fufficiency  and  folly  of  the  crowed 
about  him,  embarrafs  him  the  more,  as  truth  is 
known  to  have  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  ig- 
norance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prejudices  and  paftions  of 
the  patients,  themfelves,  are  to  be.oppofed  and  filen- 
ced.  If  a phyfician  is  deprived  of  this  advantage, 
and  happens  to  fail,  even  when  the  wifeft  meafures 
have  been  adopted,  he  is  perfecuted  by  a mercilefs 
Hander.  II is  brethren,  jealous  of  his  riling  reputa- 
tion, take  occafion  to  blacken  his  fame  ; and  thus  the 
man  of  true  genius,  becomes  a monfter  in  focietv. 
1 have  feen  too  many  proofs  of  this  conduft,  and  of 
its  unhappy  e (hefts,  in  retarding  the  progrefs  of  medi- 
cal knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able termination  of  a difeafe,  often  depends  more  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  patient,  and  thofe  about  him, 
than  on  the  obferving  genius  of  the  phylician.  The 
equity  of  a patient,  raifes  the  hopes  of  a phylician ; 
llimulates  his  attention,  and  enables  him  to  fee  well; 
becaufe  he  views  things  with  tranquility  : whereas, 
injuftice,  is  a confiderable  impediment  to  exact  ob- 
fervation.  A prudent  phylician,  will,  therefore,  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  confidence  and  alfeftion  of  his 
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patient,  by  all  the  means  that  honour  and  probity 
will  allow : he  will  do  this,  by  a noble  and  difin- 
terefled  condudl ; and,  above  all,  by  appearing  to  be 
well  inftrufled  in  his  art,  and  with  a proper  fenfe  of 
his  own  abilities.  A phyfician,  will,  fometimes,  by 
thefe  means,  lead  a patient  to  follow  him  in  every 
thing ; and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  obferve  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  properly. 

Of  all  the  impediments  that  the  genius  for  obferva- 
tion  will  be  liable  to  meet  with,  a company  of  igno- 
rant people,  is  indifputably  the  greateft. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Utility  of  good  Obfervations • 


T was  obfervation  that  firfl  gave  rife  to  the  art 
of  healing,  and  has  fince  led  it  on  towards  per- 
fection. Phyfic,  without  obfervation,  is  only  an 
empty  found. 

The  firfl  care  of  phyficians,  was  to  form  ideas  of 
individual  things  ; after  which,  they  began  to  reafon 
on  thefe,  and  then  deducing  the  confequences  of 
each,  they  gradually  went  from  particular  to  general 
ideas  ; and,  from  that  which  comes  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  fenfes,  to  that  which  did  not,  and  which 
was,  of  courfe,  unknown. 

Good  obfervations,  are,  therefore,  the  bafis  of  all 
our  reafoning.  If  they  are  good,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged as  Data. 

In  the  infancy  of  phyfic,  men  were  led  by  chance, 
to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  the  methods  of  cu- 
ring them.  The  ways  of  nature,  thus  opened  by 
chance,  led  on,  infenfibly,  to  a true  knowledge  of 
them.  It  was  foon  difeovered,  that  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, 
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ing,  could  be  learnt  only  by  obferving  nature.  The 
bed  practitioners,  therefore,  followed  her;  and  the  art 
declined,  every  time  phyficians  deviated  from  her  Heps. 
Men  of  true  knowledge,  will  allow,  that  more  light  is 
to  be' acquired,  from  the  elfence  of  things  themlelves, 
than  from  their  hiftory  ; and  that  nature  is  an  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  firft  ages 
fought  for  truth,  and  in  which  alone,  even  now,  we 
can  think  of  finding  it. 

From  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  to  Van  Swieten, 
the  fathers  of  true  phyfic,  have  followed  nature,  by 
a diligent  obfervation : they  have  all  of  them  given 
the  fame  precepts.  The  true  difciples  of  Hippocra- 
tes, light  up  the  flambeau  of  nature;  his  enemies  ex- 
tinguifh  it. 

Difeafes  are  fo  various,  and  the  things  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  them,  multiply  themfelves  fo  much,  that 
our  attention  to  them,  never  remains  unrewarded. 
The  more  minutely  we  notice  all  the  circumflances 
of  a difeafe,  the  better  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh 
each  of  them  properly ; and  the  facility  of  the  art  of 
curing,  is  proportioned  to  this  faculty.  The  more 
we  have  examined  the  nature  and  effects  of  remedies, 
the  more  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  hope  from  them, 
when  we  have  occafion  to  apply  them.  We  fhall 
be  able  to  form  juft  ideas  of  the  art  of  obferving, 
when  we  fhall  have  feen  what  is  the  charadteriftic 
of  good  obfervations. 

A phyficians  obfervations  extend  to  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  art  of  preferving  men  from  dif- 
eafes, and  of  diftinguifhing,  and  mitigating,  and  cu-  ' 
ring  thofe  with  which  he  is  attacked.  I fhall  con- 
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fine  myfelf,  in  this  book,  to  the  art  of  objcrving 
dij cafes.  In  the  following  books,  I (hall  fpeak  of 
the  art  of  curing  them  ; becaufe  it  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
fer\  e before  we  begin  to  reafon.  I fhall  fpeak  of 
medicines,  in  another  part  of  this  work ; becaufe 
a phyfician  of  genius,  will  know  what  remedies  are 
indicated,  before  there  is  any  queftiori  of  obferving 
their  effefts ; and  becaufe  to  apply  them,  recourfe 
mult  be  had  to  caufe  . 

Obfcrvations  fhould  be  made  with  the  greatefl  ac- 
curacy : this  accuracy  will  chiefly  confift  in  care- 
fully noticing  a number  of  little  circumflances,  which 
eafily  efcape  the  eye  of  the  obferver,  but  which  have 
a conliderable  influence  over  the  whole;  for,  they 
fometimes  point  out  fome  new  ways,  wholly  different 
from  former  ones.  The  molt  minute  circumflances 
become  interefting,  when  one  fees,  without  gueffing ; 
and  when  we  are  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  reality 
of  a thing,  before  we  attempt  to  invefligate  its 
caufe. 

Hippocrates  is  the  true  model  of  accuracy,  in  point 
of  observation  : he  faw  things  which  efcaped  the  at- 
tention of  others  ; and  what  he  faw,  was  of  impor- 
tance. The  Greeks  read  in  the  great  book  of  nature 
with  fo  much  attention  and  exaiffnefs,  that  it  is  in 
their  writings,  we  muff,  even  now,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  go  to  feek  for  the  diftinguifhing  and  in- 
variable figns  of  difeafes.  I cannot  wifh  for  tire  re- 
putation of  a good  writer,  fays  Boerhaave,  when 
I compare  my  aphorifms  with  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
and  judge  myfelf  by  them. 
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Both  patience  and  prudence  are  required  for  the 
making  of  good  obfervations.  Impatience  deprives 
us  of  the  confidence,  we  might,  very  properly,  enter- 
tain of  our  o m powers,  and  oppofes  itfelf,  as  it  were, 
to  the  efFoits  we  might  make,  to  furpafs  even  our- 
Telves.  Prudence  keeps  every  deception  at  a diltance, 
and  prevents  every  allufion  of  the  fenfes,  of  the  ima-> 
gination,  or  of  fyftem.  Nature,  flowly  fturlied  in  her- 
felf,  is  much  more  eafily  attained,  than  in  fyflems  : 
thefe  only  fuppofe  her;  whereas,  fire,  herfelf,  appears 
to  us  in  her  true  light. 

Good  obfervations  ought  to  be  fufficiently  repeated. 
It  is  the  bed;  way  of  diftinguiffiing  the  falfe  from  the 
true ; the  doubtful  from  the  probable  ; and  the  proba- 
ble, from  what  is  certain.  An  obfervation,  well  con- 
firmed, is  often  as  valuable  as  a new  one  : at  leaft,  it 
brings  us  much  nearer  to  truth.  Both  philofophy  and 
phyfic,  have  gained  as  much  by  the  repetition  of  ob- 
fervations already  made,  as  by  the  difeoveries  them- 
felves.  If  Hippocrates  is  not  equally  certain  in  all 
difeafes,  it  is  becaufe  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  re- 
repeating his  obfervations,  in  fome  of  them,  often 
enough.  The  ancients,  however,  were  fuperior  to  us, 
in  this  refpeft.  Our  application,  though  we  vaunt  it 
fo  much,  is,  in  general,  a very  irregular  one.  They 
went  from  the  clofet,  to  the  bed-fide;  and  from  the 
bed-fide,  to  the  clofet* 

Our  obfervations  are  not  made  with  fufficient  care  ; 
becaufe  we  do  not  repeat  them  with  fufficient  accu- 
racy. ■ We  are  more  inattentive  than  the  ancients 
were.  Hahn  was  in  the  right  to  wdffi  that  an  Aca- 
demy might  be  eftablifhed,  which  fliould  be  employed 

wholly, 
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wholly,  in  repeating  obfervations  made  in  other  pla- 
ces ; in  compleating  thole  that  are  imperfect ; cor- 
re&ing  erroneous  ones  ; and  eolle&ing  together  all  the 
ufeful  ones,  to  which  the  Undents  of  nature  might 
have  recourfe  with  confidence. 

Obfervations  ought  to  be  made  with  fmcerity,  even 
although  this  fmcerity  fhould  lead  to  a thoufand 
doubts.  They  ought  to  contain  all  that  the  phyfi- 
cian  has  feen,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  faw  ; in 
order  that  thofe  who  come  after  him,  may  penetrate 
farther  into  the  fubjecl,  or  correft  his  errors.  The 
generality  of  obfervers,  are  accuflomed  to  difcover 
the  affirmative  fide  of  things,  and  to  throw  a veil  over 
the  negative.  It  is  to  give  up  our  name,  and  our  art, 
to  clifgrace,  to  do  this.  Time  will  penetrate  into  the 
darkefi  obfcurity,  and  the  impoflure,  will,  certainly, 
one  day,  or  other,  be  brought  to  light. 

There  arc  others,  who  relate  the  truth,  only  when 
it  promifes  to  add  to  their  reputation.  They  do  not 
feem  to  know,  that  it  is  truly  reputable,  to  relate  even 
our  errors,  when  they  are  likely  to  be  ufeful.  We 
ought  not  only  to  aim  at  fuccefs,  but  to  avoid  error. 
He,  who  confeffes  his  error,  thereby  acknowledges  to 
us,  that  he  is  better  informed,  than  he  was  before  he 
committed  it. 

It  is  not  the  rarity  of  an  obfervation,  that  renders  it 
ufeful  : philofophical  and  medical  truths  are  not  va- 
luable, merely  becaufe  they  are  uncommon.  The 
price  of  an  old  medal  is  increafed  by  its  rarity  ; but  this 
is  matter  of  opinion  only;  whereas,  a truth,  whether 
it  be  in  philofophy  or  phyfic,  becomes  interefting  of 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.  An  old  and  rare  manufcript,  is  often  purcha- 
fed  at  a great  rate.  It  is  the  truths  only,  which  it 
may  contain  that  can  intered  us.  Lord  Bacon  al- 
lowed a place  in  Natural  Hiflory,  for  the  mold  trivial 
obfervations ; becaufe  we  are  the  mod  apt  to  neglect 
what  we  fee  every  day.  Every  obfervation  is  impor- 
tant, when  it  forms  a link  of  the  great  chain,  which 
leads  to  inconteflable  truths. 

A phyfician,  who  edabliflies  a good  method  of 
treating  the  mod  common  difeafes,  by  judicious  and 
certain  obfervations,  contributes  more  to  the  good  of 
fociety,  than  another,  who  attaches  himfelf  wholly  to 
uncommon  ones ; becaufe  thefe,  though  very  valu- 
able in  an  academical  collection,  will  avail  but  little 
in  ordinary  practice.  Let  any  one  read  what  Tif- 
fot  has  written  on  the  abufes  of  opium  in  the  final  1- 
pox  ; and  like  wife  what  he  fays  on  the  dropfy  and 
apoplexy;  let  any  one  confult,  at  the  fame  time,  what 
Morgagni  has  faid  on  this  interefting  fubjeCl,  in  the 
dedication  of  his  fourth  book  on  the  feat  and  caufes 
of  difeafes. 

Good  obfervations,  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with 
reafonings.  We  fhould  write  down  the  phenomena 
which  nature  prefents  to  us;  and  as  we  fee  them;  not 
as  we  would  wifh  them  to  be.  To  effe<d  this,  nature 
mud  be  attentively  lidened  to ; and  we  fhould  care- 
fully avoid  forming  any  decifion,  till  fhe  has  fpoken 
clearly.  Indead  of  fubmitting  nature  to  our  under- 
standing, we  diould  do  the  contrary.  We  fhould 
candidly  relate  what  we  have  feen,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  derive  what  they  can  from  our  obferva- 
Jions. 
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The  reader,  may  be  able  to  fee  with  our  eyes,  when 
we  plainly  and  fimply  tell  him  what  we  have  feen : 
whereas,  he  may  view  things  in  a falfe  light,  if  he  has 
our  judgment  to  encounter  with,  at  the  fame  time. 
This  was  the  reafon,  why  Boerhaave  advifed  an  ob- 
ferver,  fcrupuloufly  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
partake  ol  the  fpirit  of  fyflem  or  opinion. 

During  the  increafe  of  a violent  fever,  there  will  be 
confiderable  heat.  This  is  very  clearly  and  diftindtlv 
to  be  perceived.  A Galenift  would  aferibe  this  heat 
to  the  bile  ; the  chymifts,  to  an  abundance  of  ful- 
phur ; Van  Helmont,  to  the  fury  of  his  archteus : all 
this  is  uncertain,  and  partakes  of  party.  The  judi- 
cious obferver,  will,  therefore,  avoid  thefe  reafonings, 
and  confine  himfelf  to  truth  alone. 

We  ought  to  retain  only  what  we  have  obferved  ; 
or,  at  the  moft,  what  is  fo  clear  a confequence  of  our 
obfervations,  that  the  moft  equitable,  and  beft  infor- 
med judge,  fhall  be  unable  to  deny  its  reality.  This 
reflexion  proves,  diat  Rouffeau  wras  in  the  right,  to 
flile  Thucydides  the  model  for  hiftorians.  He  per- 
ceived, that  Thucydides  relates  every  event,  without 
judging  any  ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  omits  no 
circumftances,  which  can  enable  us  to  judge  them, 
ourfelves.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  Thucydides  expo- 
fes  clearly,  to  our  view,  every  thing  that  he  relates; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  conceals  himfelf  fo  artfully, 
that  we  fancy  we  are  a&ually  feeing,  and  not 
reading. 
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The  great  itch  for  mixing  our  opinions  with  our 
>:  ' pbfervations,  is  the  reafon,  why  the  truths  we  derive 
]>  ; from  men  of  genius  are  fo  often  interfperfed  with 
• 1 falfe  notions.  This,  too,  is  the  reafon,  why  almoft 
)■  ( all  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  are  every  day 
publifhing  things  contradictory  to  Experience.  It 
has  even  been  faid  of  a certain  Academy,  that  it 
' affords  more  idle  tales,  than  a nation  of  Hottentots 
would  do. 

A writer  of  obfervations,  fhould  exprefs  himfelf 
l yvith  great  accuracy.  There  fhould  be  nothing  ob- 
fcure,  either  in  his  flile,  or  the  terms  he  employs  A 
good  defcription  of  a difeafe,  is  as  inftruCtive  as  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  This  defcription  is  to  the  difeafe,  what 
a copy  is  to  an  original  picture.  The  painter  fhould 
add  nothing  of  his  own.  T he  refemblance  may  be 
rendered  with  features  more  or  lefs  finking,  but  the 
fame  features  are  to  be  rendered,  and,  if  poffible,  with 
the  fame  degree  of  expreffion.  We  muff  defcribe  the 
infirmities  of  the  patient,  his  fufferings,  his  very  gef- 
tures  and  attitudes,  and  even  his  exprefhons  and  com- 
plaints. If  there  is  either  ornament  or  difguife  in  all 
.this,  we  at  once  forfake  nature. 

I have  often  been  confulted  by  men  of  fine  genius : 
all  that  I required  of  them,  when  they  wrote  to  me, 
was,  to  give  me  pure  and  fimple  nature  in  their  let- 
ters. I was  fure  it  would  be  impoffible  to  underhand 
them,  if  they  mixed  any  of  their  genius  with. their 
complaints.  Perhaps,  to  the  generality  of  copyifts 
we  might  make  the  fame  reproach,  that  a celebrated 
academician  once  did,  to  the  tranflator  of  Demohhe- 
nes  : Alas ! did  I not  fay , that  this  fellow  was  going  to 
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give  genius  to  Demojlhenest  It  was  always  nature,  who  j ( 
fpoke  from  the  mouth  of  that  celebrated  orator  ; and  | 
the  tranflator  had  dreffed  him  out  in  buckram. 

f 

1 It 

What  is  commonly,  though  improperly,  called  l„ 
Eloquence,  does  much  harm,  very  often,  in  the  hif-  j(1 
tory  of  a difeafe;  becaufe,  a diffufe  defeription  ufu-  j „ 
ally  becomes  unintelligible,  in  proportion,  as  we  en- 
deavour  to  heighten  it. 

» 

Every  thing  that  nature  prefents  to  us,  is  not  of 
equal  importance.  Precifion,  or  the  art  of  faying  of 
a thing,  only  what  belongs  to  it,  is,  on  every  occa- 
fton,  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  genius.  When  you  ' 
fay  any  thing , fays  Horace,  let  it  he  Jkort.  Every 
thing  fhould  be  removed  from  a defeription,  the 
abfence  of  which,  will  not  diminifh  its  utility  or 
energy.  The  mod  trifling  circumftances,  however, 
are  not  to  be  negleded,  when  they  tend  to  multiply 
the  points  of  view  of  any  objefit,  The  remarks  of  a 
good  obferver,  will,  therefore,  be  concife,  modeft, 
and  will  feem  to  flow  from  the  very  efience  of  things. 

So,  that  w’ithout  clearnefs  of  ideas,  propriety  of  terms, 
and  precifion,  and  perfpicuity  of  expreflfion,  never  will 
a defeription  be  adapted  to  things,  or  things  to  a de- 
feription. The  reader  will  fee  only  the  prijiis  of 
Horace;  and  who  will  not  fmile  at  fuch  an  obferver  ? 
Rifum  teneatis , amici  ? 

Obfervations,  for  which  I have  hitherto  given  only 
general  rules,  are  either  particular  or  general  ones. 
Particular  obfervations,  contain  only  what  has  been 
feen  in  individual  cafes.  General  obfervations,  de- 
feribe  what  has  occurred  in  many  perfons. 

Sydenham 
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Sydenham  was  of  opinion,  that  but  little  utility 
could  refult  from  particular  observations,  if  the  obfer- 
ver  confined  himfelf  to  the  making  it  appear,  that 
Cuch  a difeafe  was  cured  once,  or  oftener,  by  luch  a 
remedy.  “Of  what  advantage,”  fays  he,  “ is  it  to  me, 
“ that  a fingle  medicine,  which  I knew  not  before,  is 
“ added  to  the  impaenfe  flock  of  eminent  medicines, 
“ that  we  have  long  been  peflered  with  ? But  if,  lay- 
“ ing  afide  all  others,  I Should  ufe  only  this,  ought 
“ not  its  virtues  to  be  approved  by  numerous  experi- 
“ ments  ? And  are  there  not,  alio,  numberlefs  other 
“ circumflances,  relating  both  to  the  patient,  and  the 
“ method  of  cure,  to  be  confidered,  before  any  ad- 
“ vantage  can  be  reaped  from  a fingle  obferva- 
“ tion”  ? (s) 

Friend,  however,  has  obje£led,  in  oppofition  to 
this  opinion,  that  the  compleat  and  rational  method 
of  cure,  on  which  Sydenham  infilled  fo  much,  was 
due  to  the  exa£l  obfervation  of  particular  cafes  ; be- 
caufe,  when  thefe  hiftories  are  written  with  dilcern- 
ment  and  candour,  they  have  this  advantage,  that 
by  Shewing  us  the  minute  circumflances,  and  molt 
imperceptible  Shades  of  difeafes,  they  tend  to 
point  out  a Sure  and  certain  method  of  cure. 

In  the  opinion  of  Friend,  Hippocrates  has  written 
his  particular  obfervations  with  infinite  judgment, 


(s)  See  the  preface  to  his  works. 
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having  dwelt  in  them  on  every  thing  that  is  effential 
in  phyfic.  He  has  expreffed  to  us  the  form,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  features,  of  each  patient’s  difeafe  : the  co-  . 
louring  of  each  of  thefe  pictures  forms  a direch  indica- 
tion of  the  methods  of  cure,  although  he  paffes  them 
over  in  filcnce  (t) . Friend  goes  farther,  and  fays, 
that  general  hiffories,  however  extended  and  exact 
th  y may  be,  tend  the  lefs  ho  perfect  the  art,  as  all 
the  ligns  are  neither  to  be  met  with  in  the  fame  pati- 
ent, nor  are  re-united  in  different  difeafes.  To  this 
may  be  added  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  a found 
judgment,  is  increafed  by  this,  that  the  figns,  which 
are  not  mortal  in  one  patient,  are  fometimes  fatal  in 
another  ; whence  it  happens,  that  the  precepts,  which 
are,  in  general,  written  on  the  art  of  curing  difeafes, 
are  either  ufelefs  to  the  phyfician,  or  deceive  him  : 
whereas,  particular  hiflories  teach  to  diftinguifn,  not 
only  the  diherent  characters  of  the  fame  difeafe,  but 
likewife  the  time,  and  the  power  of  each  fymptom, 
and  the  medicines  that  will  be  required  at  different 
periods  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  right  to  compare  thefe  two  phyficians.  Sy- 
denham wms  inclined  to  general  hiflories,  and  rejected 
particular  ones.  Friend,  was  of  a contrary  opinion. 


(t)  The  great  Sydenham  fays,  “ I have  done  my  part,  by 
“ mentioning  the  indications  to  be  anfwered,  and  pointing  out  the 
“ time,  and  manner  of  doing  it:  for  the  practice  of  phyfic,  chiefly 
“ confifts  in  be  ng  able  to  difeoverthe  true  curative  indications, 
“ and  not  medicines  to  anfwer  them  ; and  they  who  have  over- 
“ looked  this  point,  have  taught  empirics  to  imitate  phyficians.” 
See  the  preface  to  his  works. 
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Both  feem  to  be  neceffary.  In  general  hiftories  of 
difeafes,  we  fee  every  thing  arranged,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  as  it  were,  that  is  common  to  many  patients ; 
or  we  fee  a difcafe,  according  to  its  more  general  phe- 
nomena, and  the  curative  means,  which  are  the  bell 
adapted  to  it.  In  particular  hiftories,  we  defcribe 
everv  thing  that  deviates  from  this  general  rule;  or  we 
difcover  by  it,  that  one  difeafe  is  more  complicated 
than  another,  or  attended  wdth  unufual  fymptoms  ; or, 
that  it  terminated  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  If  all 
difeafes,  without  exception,  were  uniform  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  progrefs,  I fhould  wifh  only  to  have 
general  hiftories  : but,  as  the  particular  circumftan- 
ces  of  a patient,  will  occalion  frequent  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  particular  hiftories  will  often  be 
found  to  be  the  only  ones  that  will  be  ufeful.  Al- 
though nature  is  fimple  in  her  appearance,  when 
viewed  in  the  whole,  yet  {he  varies  in  her  parts;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  be  acquainted  with  her 
in  both. 

Of  all,  that"  good  obfervers  are  able  to  teach  us, 
the  natural  hiftory  of  difeafes,  is,  in  general,  that 
which  is  of  the  moft  importance  : it  is  this  alone, 
which  enables  us  to  j udge  properly  of  all  the  circum- 
flances  of  a difeafe.  By  carefully  attending  to  effe&s, 
we  arrive,  gradually,  at  the  knowledge  of  their 
caufes,  and  thefe  lead  us  to  the  indications  and  means 
of  cure.  It  is  this  fludy  only,  that  can  inform  us,  what 
is  peculiar  to  the  difeafe,  and  what  is  merely  an  ef- 
fe<ft  of  the  remedies ; and  whether  the  cure  is  the 
work  of  nature,  or  of  the  phyfician.  It  is  therefore,  by 
this  hiftory,  that  we  are  able  to  interpret  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  and  to  find  out  when  the  phyfician 
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is  required,  to  a£l,  or  to  leave  her  to  herfelf.  It  was  to 
this  ufeful  purpofe,  that  Sydenham  employed  all  the 
powers  of  his  genius,  by  fludying  the  natural  hiflory 
of  difeafes.  He  was  convinced,  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  error,  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  difeafes, 
was  to  fludy  nature. 

Hoffmann  thought  one  "good  hiflory  of  a difeafe, 
of  more  value  than  a thoufand  pretended  fecrets, 
or  pompous  compofitions,  which  promife  every 
thing. 

Having  thus  confidered,  in  a general  way, 
the  characleriflics  and  utility  of  good  obfer- 
vations,  there  now  remains,  for  me,  to  point  out 
fome  particular  connexions  they  may  have  with, 
our  Experience. 

It  is  a common  fuppofition,  that  the  mofl  experi- 
enced phyfxcian,  is  he,  who  has  feen  thegreatefl  num- 
ber of  patients.  This  notion  is  erroneous  The 
phyfician  who  vifits  the  mofl  patients,  and  he,  who  in 
the  fame  town  vifits  the  fewefl,  may  very  often  be  faid 
to  Jee  the  fame  number.  Each  country,  and  even  each 
town,  is  fubje£l  to  certain  difeafes,  which  prevail 
more  in  fome  feafons  than  in  others.  The  phyfician, 
who  is  much  employed,  fees  thefe  patients  in  a fuper- 
ficial  manner,  for  want  of  time.  He  who  has  lefs  to 
do,  confiders  each  cafe  at  his  leifure,  and  with  more 
attention. 

Continual  fatigue,  and  a great  number  of  patients, 
and,  above  all,  the  embarraffment  of  the  affiflants, 

or 
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or  friends  of  the  fick,  prevent  the  phyfician,  who  is 
in  great  vogue,  from  making  obfervations  as  he  oughc 
to  do,  refle&ing  on  each  ; comparing  them  pro- 
perly with  each  other,'  and  with  thofe  of  former  ages  ; 
and  then  endeavouring  to  afcertain  their  caufes.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  phyfician,  who  is  employed 
night  and  day  amongft  the  fick,  is  like  the  prieft, 
who  is  incelfantly  running  about  with  the  facrament, 
and  who  fees  a great  many  patients,  but  not  a fingle 
difeafe. 

So,  that  of  many  phyficians  equally  inftru&ed,  or 
equally  circumfcribed,  in  their  knowledge ; they  who 
fee  the  greatell  number  of  patients  at  a time,  will  be 
the  leaft  certain  in  what  they  do.  The  underhand- 
ing  does  not  gallop  fo  fall  as  phyficians  do. 

A phyfician,  who  is  conftantly  employed,  fees  too 
much,  and  does  not  think  enough.  The  rapidity, 
with  which  obje&s  fit  ike  him,  does  not  permit  him 
to  fix  on  any  of  them,  fufficiently ; and  therefore, 
they  leave  in  his  mind  only  a confufed  impreffion,  or 
an  obfcure  remembrance  of  them.  Such  a pra&iti- 
oner  cannot  enter  into  any  of  the  minute  circum- 
ftances  of  a patient’s  cafe,  and  therefore  cannot 
adopt  his  remedies  to  the  variety  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces.  He  takes  them  all  by  the  great. 

I know  a certain  Efculapius  who  has  50  or  60  patients 
every  morning  in  his  anti-chamber.  He  juft  liftens 
a moment  to  the  complaints  of  each,  and  then  ar- 
ranges them  in  four  divifions.  To  the  firft,  he  pre- 
fcribes  blood-letting ; to  the  fecond,  a purge  ; to  the 
third,  a clyfter  ; and  to  the  fourth,  change  of  air. 

1 once 
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I once  heard  a phyfician  of  this  ftamp  fay,  “ I purge 
“ all  my  patients  to  day,  becaufe  I am  going  into  the 
“ country",  (u) 

This  fame  vulgar  prejudice,  leads  people  to  have  a 
great  idea  of  the  pra&ice  of  large  hofpitals.  I have 
feen  in  my  travels,  fome  of  the  largeft  hofpitals  in 
Europe  ; and  I have  often  faid  to  myfelf,  Heaven 
furely  will  have  pity  on  thefe  miferable  viftims ! 
Many  that  I faw,  are  very  good,  and  very  advantage- 
ous ; not  from  the  number  of  the  fick,  but  from  the 
careful  attention  of  the  phylicians  to  particular 
cafes,  (ivj 

Hippocrates  himfelf,  pra&iced  only,  in  little  towns, 
not  one  of  which  was,  of  itfelf,  fulhcient  to  fupport 


(u)  I believe  it  is  our  Englifh  Ariilophanes,  who  has  very 
well  ridiculed  this  matter  in  his  Devil  upon  two  Sticks,  in  which 
he  makes  one  of  his  doctors  fay,  ‘ What  did  you  do  defter  dap  ?— 

* Why,  Sir,  we  bled  the  North  Ward,  and  purged  the  South' : ‘ Well, 

* then,  to-day,  you  may  bleed  the  South  Ward,  and  purge  the  North'. 
I once  attended  the  phyfician  of  a large  hofpital,  on  the  conti- 
nent, who  vifited  and  preferibed  for  i b^patients,  in  25  minutes : 
he  might  literally  be  faid  to  run  through  the  ward. 

(w)  There  are  commonly  from  150  to  180  patients,  in  the 
infirmary  at  Edinburgh ; but  the  attention  of  the  iiudents  is 
diredted  chiefly  to  a much  fmaller  number:  feldom  more  than 
15  or  20,  who  are  difpofed  in  two  wards.  Thefe  are  the 
fubjedts  for  the  clinical  ledlures : and  a young  phyfician  will 
learn  much  more  by  carefully  attending  to  this  fmall  number, 
than  by  going,  every  day,  through  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris, 
where  there  are  fometimes  more  than  three  thoufand  pa- 
tients. 
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a (ingle  pltyfician.  Mod  of  his  obfervations  were 
made  in  'I  heiFaly  and  Thrace  ; and  he  names  only 
(mall  cities.  Galen  fomewhcre  fays,  that  the  (mailed 
quarter  in  Rome,  contained  more  inhabitants,  than 
the  larged  town  in  which  Hippocrates  pra£ifed.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  the  great  number  of  patients,  bbt 
the  capacity  for  deriving  all  the  poffible  information, 
from  each  particular  cale,  which  tends  to  form  the  ex- 
perienced phyfician. 

Each  difeafe  has  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  eye  of  the  empiric  paffes  over  thele  particulari- 
ties, with  as  much  inattention  as  the  mod  ignorant 
fpeffator.  A Ample  phyfician  fees  no  more  than  any- 
other  fimpleton  would  do.  In  the  eye  of  a man  of 
genius,  the  mod  common  phenomena  becomes  wor- 
thy of  the  mod  ferious  attention ; becaufe,  it  is  from 
thefe,  that  he  learns  to  generalize  and  edablifh  his 
principles.  I may  add  too,  that  the  mod  common 
phenomena,  are  the  lead  knotvn  by  the  generality ; 
and  this,  merely,  becaufe  they  are  common  : where- 
as, the  man  of  genius,  difeovers  in  every  circum- 
(lance,  fomc  fhade,  or  driking  Angularity ; becaufe 
One  body  differs  from  another,  fays  Hippocrates, 
even  when  it  is  of  the  fame  temperament,  and  feem- 
ingly  in  fimilar  circumdances.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
genius  for  obfervation,  alone,  that  can,  in  thefe  cafes, 
dillinguifh  the  various  complications  of  difeafes,  and 
deduce  hom  them  the  true  principles. 

As  it  is  impolhble  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a 
whole,  before  we  are  acquainted  with  its  parts  ; it 
will  cafily  be  conceived,  of  hovV  much  coufequence 
it  will  be,  not  to  negleff  the  lead  citcumffance, 
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even  that  which  feems  the  mofl  known.  This 
known  circumflance  is,  as  it  were,  the  chain,  that 
unites  together  the  truths  we  are  in  fearch  of.  It 
draws  us  nearer  to  the  unknown,  and  enables  us  to 
fee  nature  more  nearly.  It  is  by  means  of  thefe  little 
circumflances,  likewife,  that  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
her  through  the  mazes  file  fo  often  purfues.  and  that 
we  eflimate  the  degrees  of  probability  of  the  pheno- 
mena fhe  prefents  to  us. 

• A phyfician  will,  therefore,  never  have  clear  ideas 
of  a difeafe,  unlefs  he  brings  with  him  that  fcrupulous 
attention,  which,  fo  far  from  negle&ing  any  thing, 
aims  at  profiting  from  all.  It  is  by  this  attention, 
that  the  obferver  will  be  enabled  to  diflinguifh  what 
is  effential  to  a difeafe,  from  what  is  purely  acci- 
dental ; and  likewife,  what  is  conflant  and  invariable, 
from  that  which  is  only  temporary.  The  true  indica- 
tions can  never  be  known,  till  we  have  learned  how 
to  diflinguifh  efife&s  from  caufes,  and  vice  verfa. 
Hippocrates  carried  this  attention  fo  far  in  his  obfer- 
vations,  that  the  mofl  experienced  phyficians,  fince 
him,  have  conflantly  flattered  themfelves  with  having 
feen  nature  properly,  w'hen  they  have  feen  it  as  he 
did. 

A difeafe,  once  obferved  and  determined  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  fo  for  the  whole  life  of  a phyfician. 
This  truth,  is  founded  on  a rule,  followed  by  the 
Greek  phyficians,  at  the  beginning  of  their  praiflice, 
and  which  I have  purfued  in  the  following  manner  ; 
When  I vifited  a patient,  I wrote  in  my  journal,  all 
that  I could  obferve  in  this  firfl  vifit;  together,  with  all 
that  the  patient  related  of  his  preceding  complaints, 
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and  all  their  various  circumftances  ; and  likemfe,  all 
that  I could  diftinguifh  concerning  them,  myfelf. 
I then  marked  down  the  belt  opinion  I could  form 
of  them,  together  with  the  indications  I could  per- 
ceive, and  the  remedies  I prefcribed.  At  the  fecond 
vifit,  I noted,  very  attentively,  all  that  had  happened 
fince  my  laft  vifit,  and  thus  gradually  added  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe,  by  writing  down  all  its  particu- 
lars, with  great  exadnefs.  I noted  the  changes  that 
the  remedies  produced,  and  I concluded  with  mark- 
ing, whether  I had  properly  or  improperly  aded,  ac- 
cording to  the  event,  and  what  opinion  the  patient 
and  his  friends  had  of  my  condud.  In  this  manner 
I employed  myfelf  at  every  vifit  ; and  whether  the 
patient  died  or  recovered.  I conftarffiy  examined, 
with  the  moil  fcrupulous  attention,  all  the  circum- 
flances  of  the  difeale ; the  nature  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed, and  their  application ; together,  with  the 
caufes  of  my  good  or  bad  fortune.  It  was  from  thefe 
inquiries,  that  I deduced  rules  for  my  future  condud 
in  pradice. 

Thefe  obfervations,  when  colleded  together,  have 
convinced  me,  that  a phyfician  avoids  many  difficul- 
ties, who  lees  a difeale  a lecond  time,  after  having 
thus  minutely  attended  to  it  the  firffi  Circumftances 
may  vary ; but  the  whole  does  not  change.  Boer- 
haave  fxj  attefts,  that  he  never  faw  a patient,  at  the 
Z 2 beginning 


(x)  This  is  the  way  in  which  Boerhaave  expreffes  fiiipfelf, 
in  his  Pr«eledh  Academic.  Tom.  VI.  p.  28 1 . Edit.  Haller.  “ In 
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beginning  of  his  praclice,  without  writing  down  all 
the  circutnftanccs  and  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  prefented  themfelves ; and, 
that  it  is  incredible,  how  much  he  had  profited  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  If  you  do  the  fame,  faid 
he,  to  his  fcholars,  you  will  have  no  fooner  known 
four  or  five  difeafes  of  the  fame  clafs,  than  you  will 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  them,  during  the  red  of  your 
lives. 

It  is  impoflible  for  nature  to  contraditt  herfelft 
Good  obfervations  in  all  ages,  have  proved  this  truth. 
Hatred,  envy  and  ambition,  are  with  us,  fuch  as  they 
were  amongll  the  Greeks.  Our  paffions  and  foibles 
are  painted  by  their  moralifls,  as  our  pleurify,  and 
tertian  fever,  are  by  Hippocrates ; and  yet,  men  are 
not  exaftly  alike  in  every  placet 

An  excellent  philofopher  of  our  own  times,  has  faid, 
that  the  writers  of  modern  travels,  inform  us  of  lto- 


“ pritna  vilitatione  aegri,  non  quidem  aliam  fenteniiam  proferes, 
“ quam  verfatilem  aliquam  & medicamenta  innocua : icribe 
“ vero  in  clrartam  fympiomata,  earn  domi  Tecum  animo  per- 
“ volve,  qusere  ex  te  ipfo,  quis  morbus  ell  ? quaenam  pars 
“ adfedla  ? In  quonam  ftatu  morbus  eft  ? Quid  i.nde  port  ft 
“ timeri  ? In  quamnam  parrem  poteft  morbus  decumbere  ? 
“ & vix  unquam  morbum  non  inieiliget,  qui  prius  redte  per- 
“ fpexerit  omnia  : neque  intelliget  morb.I  naturam,  ft  rteglexe- 
“ ric.  Coram  aegro  vero  nullam  trepidationem  oportet  apparere; 
“ & ibi  aliquid  ftrmiter,  quafi  ex  mathematica  demonftratior.e 
“ adfirmari  debet  ; quod  altera  die  fieri  poterit,  morbo  jam 
“ cognito.  Fiducia  t-nim  aegri  confidentiam  medici  lequitur, 
“ neque  obftquetur  facile  medico,  quern  inccrtum  efle  videt.” 
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tiling  that  we  did  not  know  before.  Thefe  authors, 
fays  he,  have  remarked,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe, 
only  what  they  might  have  feen  in  their  own  fheet, 
without  going  from  home  : and  that  this  is  the  reafon, 
why  the  true  features,  which  characterize  each  nation, 
and  which  flrike  the  eye  of  the  connoiffeur,  have 
efcaped  them.  Hence,  that  hale  maxim,  which  is 
fo  often  repeated,  that  men  are  every  where  the  fame ; 
and,  that  it  is,  therefore,  of  no  ufe  to  characterize  each 
nation  in  particular  ; becaule  the  fame  paffions,  and 
the  fame  vices,  are  every  where  equally  prevalent. 
It  is  the  fame,  as  if  any  one  fhould  take  upon  him  to 
fay,  that  Peter  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  James,, 
becaufe  they  have  each  of  them  a mouth  and  eyes. 

But  man  is  generally  every  where  the  fame,  when 
in  the  fame  circumflances.  His  difeafes,  like  the 
plants  of  different  countries,  follow  the  fame  order 
and  progreffion  in  their  beginning,  their  increafe,  and 
event.  In  all  ages,  the  fame  phyfical  and  moral 
caules  have  had  fimilar  determinate  effects,  in  fimilar 
circumflances  ; and  the  lame  changes  in  the  body, 
have  conftantly  produced  the  fame  difeafes.  Even 
in  climates,  that  are  the  moll  diftant  from  each  other, 
fimilar  caufes  draw  together,  as  it  were,  the  moft  op- 
pofite  parts  of  the  globe,  by  the  identity  of  their  ef- 
fects. 

From  the  diveifty  of  caufes,  there  will  certainly  re- 
fult  a diverfitv  of  effects,  even  in  the  fame  citv,  or  the 
fame  houfe ; and  it  is  of  the  greatcil  importance,  to 
notice  this  difference.  Nothing,  however,  is  fo  un- 
common, as  to  fee  nature  totally  forfaking  her  ordi- 
nary routes.  A pleurify,  which  fhould  require  wine 

and 
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and  theriaca,  would  be  a greater  rarity,  than  a child 
with  two  heads.  An  obfervadon  once  made,  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  time  and  country,  when  the  catafes 
of  the  phenomena  are  once  known. 

I fometimes  hear  pretended  wits  afFe$ing,  with  a 
tone  of  raillery,  that  phyfic  is  flill  fuch  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Hippocrates;  and  that  the  belt  informed  phy- 
ficians  of  thefe  times,  know  only  that  which  he  knew. 
Hippocrates,  was,  indifputably,  the  firfl  good  ob- 
ferver  of  nature,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  his  works  are  confidered  even  bv  M.  D’Alem- 
bert, as  the  moll  beautiful  and  comprehenfive  monu- 
ment of  the  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  nature. 
If,  therefore,  Hippocrates  faw  nature,  as  it  ought  to  be 
feen,  we  can  only  fee  it  as  he  did.  If  we  fuppofed 
otherwife  than  this,  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  na- 
ture is  no  longer  the  fame.  There  are,  therefore, 
manv  circumftances,  in  which  we  are  not  more  in- 
formed than  he  was;  becaufe  that  is  not  poffible.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe  gentlemen  could,  with 
juflice,  reproach  all  our  modern  phyficians  with 
knowing  only  as  much  as  Hippocrates  did. 

Pope  fomewhere  fays,  that  what  is  reafonahle , 
rnuff  neceffarily  have  been  fo  in  all  ages ; and,  that 
what  we  call  learning,  is  nothing  more  than  a know- 
ledge of  what  the  ancients  confidered  as  reafonable  ; 
that  they  who  pretend  that  our  ideas  are  not  our  own, 
becaufe  they  refemble  thofe  of  the  ancients,  may,  on 
the  fame  grounds  affert,  that  otir  faces  do  not  belong 
to  us,  becaufe  they  are  like  thofe  of  our  fathers  ; and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  a manifefl  abfurdity,  to  require  us 

to 
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to  be  learned  ; and,  at  die  fame  time,  to  be  offended, 
becaufe  we  are  fo. 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  man,  always  ready  to  humi- 
liate himfelf,  feeks  in  his  own  reafonings,  the  means 
of  confounding  his  infufficiency  and  his  pride. 
There  are  lome  men  of  fo  fantaffical  a turn  of  mind, 
that  they  had  much  rather  deny  their  exigence,  than 
feem,  in  any  thing,  to  referable  their  fellow  creatures. 
I once  knew  a man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  who 
confidered  all  the  moderns  as  plagiaries ; quoted  only 
the  ancients ; and  yet  faid,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he 
fhould  be  very  forry  to  be  indebted  to  them  for  a An- 
gle idea.  That  the  ancients  faw  many  things  bettef? 
than  we  do,  is  very  polhble;  circumftances  were, 
perhaps,  more  favourable  to  them.  But,  that  we 
have  not  the  fame  advantages,  in  many  cafes  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  they  faw,  is  what  I deny.  Hippo- 
crates, may,  therefore,  in  many  things,  have  feen 
lefs  than  Sydenham,  Van  Swieten,  Hoffmann,  he 
and  yet  it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  on  this  account, 
that  a difeale  well  feen  and  deferibed  by  Hip- 
pocrates, is  fo  for  all  fuccceding  times,  and  for 
every  place,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumftances. The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  what  the 
moderns  have  obferved.  And  why  fhould  not  all 
this  knowledge  be  our  own,  from  whatever  hands 
we  may  derive  it?  Are  we  not  more  inftruffed  than 
the  ancients,  when  we  unite  to  their  obfervaiions,  the 
difeoveries  of  the  moderns  ? (/) 

The 


' ijJ  The  celebrated  Dr.  Cadogan,  will  at  once  reply  to  this 
query  of  the  learne.d  author.  “ Some  indultrious  men”,  fav 
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The  obfervations  of  j>hyficians,  of  every 
age  and  country,  will  be  always  true ; and,  of 

courle, 


he,  In  his  Diflertation  on  the  Gout,  “ fancying,  that  whatever 
“ is  valuable,  mult  lie  deep,  have,  with  the  greatell  alacrity  in 
“ finking,  plunged  into  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  ancient  Greek, 
" Roman  and  Arabic  learning,  in  hopes  of  finding  good  precepts 
“ of  health,  and  fure  remedies  for  difeafe  : but  after  all  their 
“ pioneering  into  endlefs  heaps  of  rubbifli,  what  have  they  found 
“ at  laft,  but  this  ? That  in  natural  philofophy,  fome  of  the  an- 
“ cients  were  very  ingenious  in  guefiing  wrong ; for  guefs  was  all 
“ they  did  ; they  never  ftudied  nature  at  all ; they  made  no  ex-, 
“ periments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  her;  but  either 
“ blindly  followed  or  combated  each  other’s  opinions;  fchool 
“ againltfchool,andfe£tagainltfe£t,  waged  equal  and  endlefs  war. 
“ In  the  art  of  phyfic,  it  was  impolfible  for  them  to  know  much  ; 
« for  before  our  immortal  Harvey’s  difeovery  of  the  circula- 
« tion,  there  could  be  no  phyfiology  at  all ; nor  any  knowledge 
« either  of  the  internal  ftrufture  or  aftion  of  any  one  part  of  the 
“body.  Before  the  jultly  celebrated  Aselli  u s and  Pequet, 
“ there  could  be  no  idea  of  nourifhmcnt ; nor  was  it  known  how 
“ our  food  paffed  into  the  blood,  whether  it  went  there  or  not, 
« or  what  became  of  it.  But  now,  fince  thefe  lights  have  (hone 
“ in  upon  us,  all  the  ancient  conjeflures,  reafonings  and  fyf- 
“ terns,  muk  vanilh  like  morning  clouds  before  the  Sun.  Befide9 
“ all  this,  there  are  fome  of  our  difeafes,  which  the  ancients  had 
« not;  nor  have  we  all  theirs:  fome  few,  and  very  few  ufeful 
« difeoveries,  they  made  in  medicine,  which  have  defeended  to- 
“ us ; and,  with  fome  late  tricks  in  chymiltry,  are  the  chief  foun- 
“ dation  of  modern  quackery.  Thus  have  men  of  deep  learn- 
“ ing,  if  the  knowledge  of  ancient  errors  can  be  called  fo,  funk 
“ far  out  of  fight  of  truth,  which,  in  things  of  general  ufe  and 
“ neceflity,  particularly  the  health  of  mankind,  lies  molf  com- 
“ monly  upon  the  furface”. — The  learned  profeflorVan  Doeve- 
ren  delivered  in  the  year  1771,  an  academical  oration  'DeRecen* 

‘ ti'oru?n  Inventis,  Medicinnm  hodiernam  V eteri  Pr^Jianiiorem  redaenti- 
‘ !>ui \Sc<.\  Thisdifcourfe  is  but  little  known  in  this  county,  and  the 
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reader  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  difpleafed,  to  fee  fome 
account  of  it  here.  If  we  except  Herophilus,  and  Erafilfratus, 
lays  the  ingenious  author,  hardly  any  ancient  diffedted  human 
bodies,  and  their  writings  are  1 oil  to  us.  The  anatomy  of  Hip- 
pocrates, confrlls  almolt  wholly  of  oiteology,  and  it  is  dilputed 
whether  he  ever  differed  a human  fubjedt.  Galen  has  given  us 
fome  books  on  anatomy,  from  which,  phyficians,  during  fifteen 
centuries,  drew  almoft  all  their  ideas  on  that  branch  of  medicine; 
and  yet,  Galen,  himfelf,  undertook  a journey  to  Alexandria, 
merely  to  fee  a human  fkeleton.  That  he  drew  his  ideas  from 
brutes,  and  chiefly  from  apes,  we  every  day  difcover  more  clearly, 
as  we  advance  in  comparative  anatomy.  It  was  not  till  the  days 
of  Vefalius,  that  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated  : the  Arabian 
fchool  had  detelled  it,  and  he  may  be  confidered  as  its  reltorer. 
Without  anatomy,  there  can  be  no  true  phyliology  ; and  patho- 
logy can  be  founded  only  on  the  latter ; and  in  all  thefe,  how 
infinitely  do  we  furpafs  the  ancients:  witnefs  the  difcc very  of 
the  courfe  of  the  chyle  ; the  circulation;  the  art  of  injefling;  and 
our  improved  knowledge  in  phylic,chymiftry,  and  natural  hiitory. 
There  are  few  difl'edtions  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  How 
much  do  we  not  owe,  in  this  refpedt,  to  Bonetus,  Manger,  Lieu- 
taud  ; but  above  all,  to  the  immortal  Morgagni.  In  our  Chymiflrv, 
we  are  arrived  at  great  accuracy  in  the  inveltigation  of  aliments ; 
of  poifons,  as  of  lead  for  inftance,  whether  in  our  liquors  or  vef- 
fels.  In  Surgery,  what  elegance,  and  fimplicity,  and  fecurity,  to 
what  there  were  formerly.  Limbs  are  more  rarely  and  fparingly 
amputated  ; the  different  kinds  of  Hernia  more  readily  and  happily 
treated;  operations  in  the  cataraft,  and  fitlula  lachrymalis;  and 
above  all,  lithotomy,  as  improved  by  Raw,  Chefelden,  Morand, 
Douglas',  Le  Cat,  and  others,  claim  our  admiration:  and  then, 
in  Midwifery,  how^ great  has  been  our  improvement,  fince  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  “ Horret  animus”,  fays  the  profelfor, 
“ quoties  reputo,  quot  perierint  mifelli  pravo  fitu  corporis  exi- 
“ turn  molientes,  quos  & ill e & tantum  non  omnes  veteres,  in 
“ caput  devolvendos  efle,  lethali  cum  eventu,  prxeeperunt  ! 
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point  will  be  to  know  how  to  appropriate  this 

treafurc' 


“ Tales  ut  hodie  vivi  & falvi  dias  luminis  auras  falutent,  facili 
“ plerumque  ope  efficit  verfis  in  pedes,  quas  pauciffimis  veterum 
“ adhibita.  Vix  a lachrymis  abitineo  quoties  in  mentem  revoco, 
“ neque  veteres,  neque  fere  ad  noltrum  ufque  sevum  ullos  medi- 
“ cos,  aut  chirurgos,  artem  calluiffe,  tendlos  capite  praevio  ad 
“ exitum  paratos,  fed  naturae  defedtu  vel  inertia  retentos,  vivos 
“ in  lueem  producendi,  ted  certae  morti  illos  reliquiffe,  aut 
“ crudelibus  injedtis  uncis  protraxifle  quos  hodierni  labores 
“ facile  vedtis  ope,  aut  inulto  tutius  & facilius  apta  & innocua 
“ forcipe,  vivos,  falvis  quoque  & illaelis  matribus  educere  pof- 
“ funt.”  Our  Materia  Medica  is  enriched  with  rhubarb,  jalap, 
ipeeacoanha,  farfaparilla,  camphor,  columbo,  nitre,  &c.  and 
above  all,  by  the  peruvian  bark  : others  are  more  explored,  and 
their  effe&s  better  explained  ; as  mercury,  opium,  and  antimony. 
Then  we  have  the  belladonna,  cicuta,  colchicum,  ftrammonium, 
polygala,  quaflia,  uva  urli,  me/.ereon,  radix  lopez,  &c.  ail  which 
were  unknown,  or  unattended  to,  by  the  ancients  ; as  were  the 
preparations  from  iron,  mercury,  &c.  and  tlie  various  tinfhires, 
and  extradts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  modern  pharmacy : 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  adds  the  celebrated  writer,  it  is  ilill  agi- 
tated amongit  philofophers,  whether  there  are  more  people  in 
the  world  ; or,  whether  men  live  longer  now,  than  they  did  for- 
merly ; or  fo  long  as  this  perfedtion  of  the  art  might  feem  to 
entitle  them  to  do.  The  anfwer  to  all  thefe  inquiries,  is  to  be 
fought  for  in  our  luxuries,  commerce,  &c. — New  difeafes  have 
been  introduced,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ; fuch  as, 
the  lues;  fmall-pox ; meafles ; petechite,  which  have  been  fo 
fatal  in  Europe,  as  to  be  called  pejlis  feptentrionalis : nervous  dif- 
eafes, which  w'ere,  perhaps,  not  known  to  Hippocrates,  though 
this  is  difputed  : lcurvy,  which,  though  not  quite  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  has  more  heavily  afflicted  later  ages.  To  thefe 
caufes  of  depopulation,  may  be  added,  wars:  becaufe,  though 
mom  foldiers  fell  in  adtual  battle  formerly,  than  now;  yet,  hour 
many  in  our  times,  fall  vidtims  to  fpirituous  liquors,  lues, 
fmall-pox,  dyfentery.  See.  In  this  century,  an  army  of  30,000 
French,  perilhed  in  one  year,  in  Bohemia;  and  a French  writer, 
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treafuie  to  ourfelves ; and  this  can  only  be  done 

by 


A 


a 2 


f Interets  de  la  France  mal  entcndues)  a (Tens,  that  300,000 
french,  died  in  battle,  or  by  difeafes,  in  the  laft  war  : if  we 
add  to  this,  the  number  of  Germans,  Englifh,  and  others,  who 
perifhed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  lofs  the  human  fpecies  buffered.  We  may  add  to  this,  that 
more  foldiersare  now  entertained  in  peace,  than  formerly.  Na- 
vigation, is  another  great  fource  of  depopulation.  It  has  been, 
calculated,  that,  of  the  many,  who  go  to,  and  return  from  the 
Indies,  one  fifth  part  die  in  the  voyage ; and  how  many  more 
fall  vidfims  to  intemperance,  change  of  climate,  See.  Other 
taufes  of  depopulation,  will  be  found  in  the  prefent  rage  for 
quackery,  and  in  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  many  of  the  modern  pre- 
tenders to  phyfic  ; good  women,  &c. — There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  will  be  found  to  have  very  different  fentiments  from. 
Cadogan,  and  Van  Doeveren  ; and,  who  will  fancy  that  they  fee, 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  every  thing  that  the  moderns  have 
invented.  When  Harvey  difeovered  the  circulation,  many  of 
his  jealous  cotemporaries,  when  they  found  themfelves  unable 
to  difpute  the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  aimed  at  diminifhing 
his  merit,  by  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  circulation  was 
known  to  Hippocrates.  A certain  profeffor,  on  the  continent, 
one  day  fhewea  me,  the  Membrana  Caduca  of  Dr.  Hunter,  in 
the  writings  of  Aretseus;  though,  I confers,  I could  not  perceive 
the  refemblance.  The  learned  M.  Dutens,  who  has  publifhed 
two  volumes,  entitled,  ‘ Recherches  fur  Forigine  des  decouverta  at - 
* tribu'ees  aux  modernes ,’  has  taken  dp  the  cudgels  for  the  an- 
cients, with  fo  much  zeal,  and  fo  much  fuccefs,  as  to  have  proved 
very  clearly,  to  more  than  half  his  readers,  that  almoft  all  our 
late  inventions  are  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
How,  then,  can  we  form  any  .decifive  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  ; 
and,  when  men  of  fo  great  and  extenfive  erudition,  are  at  fuch 
wide  variance,  how  are  little  readers  to  be  guided.  It  feems 
to' me,  that  men,  who  are  too  apt  to  run  into  extremes,  either 
lavifhly  idolize  the  ancients,  and  allow  no  merit  to  the  moderns; 
or,  giving  all  to  the  latter,  confider  the  great  lights  of  the  earlier 
ages,  as  fo  many  idle  dreamers.  This  laid  opinion,  too  often 
proceeds  from  a deficiency  either  of  tafle,  or  abilities,  to  relifh 
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by  attending  to  nature,  as  they  did ; and  thus  learn- 
ing how  to  profit  by  her  indications. 


the  Grecian  literature.  The  ancients,  cannot  he  faid  to  have 
interrogated  nature,  becaufc  they  made  no  experiments ; but 
they  certainly  liltened  to  her  with  unremitting  attention.  Boer- 
haave  has  hid,  ‘ optimum  quod  in  medicina,  a veteribus  defcrip- 
‘ turn  eft,  id  certe  ejje  ^ifj-euurr^jiv  qua  minus  hodi'e  elucefcat" . It  is 
indeed,  indifputable,  that  the  books  of  the  divine  Hippocrates, 
de  Prognotlicis,  de  Pnediidionibus,  de  Coacis  Prsenotiombus,  de 
Judicationibus,  de  Morbis  Popularibus,  and  his  Aphorifms; 
together  with  much  of  the  writings  of  Galen,  contain  molt  va- 
luable hiltories  of  difeafes,  and  fuch  accuracy,  with  refpedt  to 
their  figns,  as  no  modern  phyficians  have  been  able  to  excel. 
The  latter  of  thefe,  however,  divided  his  figns,  with  too  much 
fubtility,  and  mixed  them  with  peripatetic  principles,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  four  humours,  &c.  There  are,  likewife,  many  ex- 
cellent precepts,  in  femeiology,  to  be  derived  from  the  writings 
of  Celfus,  Aretaeus,  CEelius  Aurelianus,  Paulus  ^Egineta,  Tral- 
lian,  and  others.  But,  when  a phyfician  unites  to  a knowledge 
of  thefe  .ancient  writers,  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Boerhaave, 
Profper  Alpini,  Baglivi,  Morgagni,  Hoffmann,  Van  Swieten, 
Haller,  Huxham,  Pringle,  Baker,  Cullen,  De  Haen,  and  others, 
of  the  moderns ; he  may,  then,  furely,  without  any  difparage- 
ment  to  ancient  medical  literature,  give  the  preference  to  that  of 
the  moderns. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Objtrvation  of  the  Phenomena  in  Difeafes, 
and  of  their  Signs, 

H E obfervation  of  phenomena,  ought  to  be 


the  firft  employment  of  the  mind,  irr  the  vaft 
ftudy  of  nature.  The  figns,  are,  to  the  attentive  phy- 
fician,  the  lights  which  are  to  lead  him  on,  in  the 
uncertain  way,  in  which  he  will  often  be  furrounded 
by  obfcurity  ; and,  where  his  fenfes  will  fuffer  a thou- 
fand  obje&s  to  efcape  them,  from  the  illufion  which 
abufes  them. 

To  form  diflin£l  ideas  of  the  difeafes  of  indivi- 
duals, we  mull  know  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
body,  fo  as  to  difturb  and  injure  its  fun&ions.  It  is 
only  by  the  mind’s  eye,  that  this  can  be  difcovered, 
becaufe,  it  is  our  reafon  alone,  that  can  lead  us  on  in 
the  invefligation  of  things,  which  are  not  fubmittecl 
to  the  fenfes.  Hence  it  was,  that  Hippocrates  was 
willing  to  reafon  only  from  the  phenomena. 

The  fymptoms,  are  thefe  phenomena  : — -it  is  on 
thefe,  that  the  attention  fixes  itfelf ; and  it  is  al- 
ways of  importance,  to  confider  them  carefully,  be- 
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fore  we  proceed  to  any  conclufions,  concerning  tire 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  A phyfician,  therefore,  at- 
taches himfelf  to  the  changes,  which  have  happened 
to  the  body,  and  eftimates  them,  according  as  they 
occur  to  the  fenfes,  without  attending  to  their 
caufes. 

To  underhand,  by  the  word  fymptom,  every  ef- 
fect of  a difeafe,  would  be,  at  once,  to  difeover  the 
fource  of  the  complaint.  Every  fymptom,  is  not 
an  effect  of  the  difeafe  ; but,  in  general,  every  parti- 
cular change,  different  from  health,  which  happens 
to  the  body,  and  falls  under  the  fenfes,  may  be  called 
fymptom.  (z) 

Symptoms,  are  generally  diftinguifhed  into  effen- 
tial  and  non-effential.  The  ejfential  fymptoms,  are 
thofe,  which  proceed  immediately  from  the  difeafe 
itfelf,  and  are  infeparable  from  it.  Thus,  fever, 
cough,  pain  in  the  fide,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
are  the  effential  fymptoms  of  pleurify.  The  non-ejfen- 
tial  fymptoms,  are  thofe,  which  occafionally  appear 
in  a difeafe  ; as  vomiting,  fweating  and  diarrhoea, 
in  pleurify. 


(z)  Dr.  Gaubius  fets  this  matter  in  a much  clearer  light, 
in  his  Inftit.  Patholog.  “ Tria  nimirum  in  fe  seger  habet,  quae 
“ praeter  naturam  funt : morbum,  hujus  caufam  & fymptoma. 
“ Mutuus  inter  hasc  nexus  datur.  Uti  morbus  non  fine  caufa, 
“ ita  nec  fine  fymptomate  efle  porefi: : nee  hoc  viciflim  fine 
“ illis  . * . • Utrumque  porro  fymptoma  fi  fua  vi 

“ aliam  rurfus  produxerit  affeftionem  fenfibilem,  h^c  fymptoma 
« lymptomatis  vocatur”* 

The 
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The  effential  fymptoms,  are  divided  into  fymptoms 
,of  the  difeafe,  fymptoms  of  the  caufe,  and  fymptoms 
of  the  fymptoms.  The  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  are 
thofe  which  refult  from  its  a£lual  prefence ; and  thefe. 
are,  of  all  others,  the  moil  impottant,  becaufe  they  tend 
to  denote  its  nature  : they  differ,  however,  from  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  and  from  its  proximate  caufe.  The 
fever,  the  pain,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  for 
in  fiance,  which  are  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  in 
pleurify.  differ  from  the  inflammation,  or  proximate 
caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

I pafs  over,  in  filence,  the  too  fubtile  divifions  of 
fymptoms  of  the  caufe,  and  fymptoms  of  the  fymp- 
toms, &c.  becaufe,  all  this  is  foreign  to  my  plan,  and 
even  ufelcfs.  Simplicity,  is  always  to  be  preferred 
both  in  fpeaking  and  teaching. 

Sometimes,  we  remark  other  fenfible  effedls  in  dif- 
eafes,  which  confidered  in  their  origin,  are,  indeed, 
of  the  number  of  effential  fymptoms ; but  which  are,, 
however,  fo  permanent,  that  they  lafl  longer  than  the 
difeafe  itfelf.  They  are,  therefore,  regarded,  rather 
as  fecondary  difeafes,  than  fymptoms:  fuch  are  the 
palfy,  after  the  colic  of  Poitou  ; palfy,  after  the  goutj 
aflhma,  after  an  inflammation  of  the  breafl,  Sec. 

We  likewife  diftinguifh  other  fymptoms  in  difeafes, 
which  the  ancients  filled  Epigenomena  Qm ym'^Vet) 
and  which  .are,  by  no  means,  to  be  confounded  with 
thofe  of  which  we  have  fpoken,  becaufe  they  totally 
differ  from  them.  By  thefe  fymptoms.  we  underfland 
thofe  movements  of  the  fyflem,  which  oppofe  them- 
feives  to  the  difeafe,  until  the  natural  powers  of  the 
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body,  are  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  • I 
to  this  head  of  epigcnomena,  may  be  referred  extraor- 
dinary  naufea,  fpafmodic  affe&ions,  convulfxons,  fe-  i 
vers,  cutaneous  eruptions,  abfcefTes,  hemorrhages,  , 
diarrhoeas,  fweats,  and  many  other  phenomena,  which  ;j 
accompany,  or  join  themfelves  to  the  difeafes  ; but  i 
which  are  not,  however,  to  be  confidered  as  the  im- 
mediate effe&s  of  it,  or  its  caufes  ; and,  are,  therefore,  ; 
not  to  be  ranged  amongft  the  fymptoms,  properly  fo 
called  ; but,  rather,  as  fo  many  effe&s  of  the  flruggle 
there  is  between  nature  and  the  difeafe.  (a)  Sometimes, 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  patient,  is  the  happy  con- 
iequence  of  this  flruggle  ; fometimes,  nature  yields  in 
the  conflifl,  and  another  difeafe  takes  place,  or  the 
patient  dies. 

There  is,  likewife,  another  fpecies  of  fymptoms, 
which  are  diflinguifhed  from  the  epigenomena,  al- 
though they  relate  to  them.  Thefe  are  fymptoms 
that  arife  from  accidental  caufes.  They,  neverthelefs, 
merit  all  our  attention,  becaufe  they  aggravate  the 
difeafe,  often  render  it  mortal,  combine  with  it  other 
difeafes,  change,  entirely,  the  form  of  the  original 
complaint,  dillurb  the  falutary  motions  of  nature,  and 
impede  the  efforts  of  the  remedies  we  employ.  Some- 
times, however,  thefe  accidents  may  have  their  ufe, 
and  are,  in  certain  circumflances,  the  fources  of 


(a)  Oar  celebrated  countryman,  Sydenham,  dias  very  well 
detined  lever,  “ Naturae  conamen  materiae  morbificae,  corpori 
“ valde  inimicae,  exterminationem  in  aegri  falutem  omni  ope 
“ molientis”. 
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health*  All  the  irregularities  of  the  patient,  may  be 
referred  to  this  head.  Thefe  are  but  too  frequent,  in 
the  abfencc  of  the  phyfician,  or  from  the  advice  of 
the  ignorant.  Sometimes  they  bring  about  a cure, 
without  our  being  able  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 
Theobfervationof  thefe  fymptoms,  is,  in  general,  of  the 
greateft  importance  towards  afcertaining  the  caufe  of 
each  phenomenon  ; left  we  fhould  attribute  to  nature,  or 
to  our  remedies,  what  is  derived  wholly  from  thefe  acci- 
dental caufes.  The  lymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  are  of  the 
clafs  of  effential  fymptoms.  The  epigenomena  are 
likewife  of  this  clafs,  every  time  they  help  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  that  they  participate  of 
its  caufes,  and  contribute  to  produce  the  efforts  that 
nature  oppofes  to  the  difeafe.  Amongft  the  on- 
effential  fymptoms,  are  included  thofe  which  depend 
on  fortuitous  caufes,  which  have  a remote  affinity  with 
the  difeafe,  and  which  may  either  exift,  or  not  exift. 

The  effential  fymptoms  have  their  diftinftions.  Some 
of  them  appear  at  the  fame  time  as  the  dileafe,  and 
proceed,  and  ceafe,  with  it;  and  thus,  are  inleparable 
from  it.  There  are  others,  again,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear at  all  times,  and  in  every  period,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  chronic  fymptoms.  The  careful  obferver  will 
colled  both  the  one  and  the  other,  and,  by  diftin- 
guifhing  them,  and  their  affinities,  with  each  other, 
properly,  will  be  enabled  to  know  the  prefent  com- 
plaint, and  to  form  his  prognoftic  of  what  is  to  come. 
The  definitions  and'  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  derive 
from  this  alone  the  character  of  truth,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  diftinguifh  them,  and  thus,  places  nature, 
as  it  were,  under  our  eyes,  in  her  cleared:  point  of 
view.  The  chronic  fymptoms  teach  us  to  diftinguifh 
Voi.  I.  B b the 
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the  degrees  and  the  periods  of  difeafe's,  and,  by  thefe, 
to  regulate  our  conduft,  with  refpedi  to  the  other" 
fymptoms. 

Nor  will  the  obferver  neglefl  the  non-effential 
fymptoms,  although  they  are  not  fo  clofely  conne£led 
with  the  difeafe.  The  do&rine  of  crifis,  depends,  in 
a great  meafure,  on  a knowledge  of  the  epigenomena. 
All  thefe,  lead  to  diftinguifh  the  differences  of  tempe- 
rament, age,  8cc. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  do&rine 
I have  here  laid  down  ; and  the  belt  pliyficians, 
amongft  the  moderns,  have  thought  in  the  fame  way* 
Hippocrates,  long  ago,  faid,  that  there  are,  in  all  dif- 
eafes,  certain  circumflances,  which  appear  conffant, 
and  infeparable  from  them  • that  others,  appear,  in 
one  or  other  difeafe,  indifferently,  although  the  dif- 
eafes  are  different  ";  that  what  is  conffant,  depends  on 
the  individual  and  invariable  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; 
whereas,  what  is  variable,  arifes  from  the  concurrence 
of  divers  caufes,  and  of  different  methods.  Hippo- 
crates, has  noted,  in  his  Aphorifms,  every  thing  that 
is  conffant,  as  fo  many  rules  of  the  art.  But  with  re- 
fpe£f  to  variable  circumflances,  he  was  unwilling  to 
arrange  them  amongfl  his  maxims ; and,  has,  there- 
fore left  them  to  the  penetration  of  the  obferver. 

In  fpeaking  of  tire  genius  for  obfervation,  I re- 
marked, that  the  obferver  connects  things  together, 
in  proportion,  as  he  perceives  them.  The  order  of 
this  connexion  will  be  better  felt,  when  I fliall  have 
fhewn  how  the  mind  paffes  from  the  idea  of  fymp- 
toms, to  the  idea  of  difeafes.  The  fymptoms,  as 
I have  already  faid,  are  not  the  difeafe,  itfeif  j not 

even 
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<even  when  they  appear  with  it,  and  continue,  and 
eeafe  with  it ; or,  when,  as  the  Arabians  exprefs  it, 
they  follow  the  difeafe,  as  the  fhadow  follows  the 
body. 

A patient  may  know  all  the  fvmptoms  of  a difeafe, 
and  yet  know  nothing  of  the  difeafe  itfelf;  becaufe, 
the  former  fall  under  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes ; 
whereas,  the  latter  can  be  acquired  only  bv  reafoning. 
Reafon  combines  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes  ; and 
a difeafe  is  a combination  of  different  fvmptoms,  co- 
operating with,  or  fucceeding,  and  connected  with 
each  other.  The  difeafe,  therefore,  differs  from  a 
fymptom,  although  the  latter  difappears  with  the 
former  ; in  the  fame  way  that  the  hiftorical  know- 
ledge of  a difeafe  differs  from  the  philofophical  know- 
ledge w,c  may  be  able  to  acquire  ; i.  e.  a knowledge 
of  the  caufes.  We,  therefore,  pafs  from  an  idea  of 
the  fymptoms  to  that  of  the  difeafe;  when,  after  hav- 
ing compared  the  prefent  fymptoms  with  the  effedfs, 
which  have  formerly  refulted  from  fimilar  appear- 
ances, we  draw  conclufions  as  to  the  real  difeafe. 
Every  effential  fymptom,  is  a part  of  the  difeafe  ; and, 
it  is  the  u-nion  of  all  the  fymptoms,  that  conflitutes 
the  difeafe.  A phyfician,  has,  therefore,  done  his 
duty,  when  he  has  properly  feen,  and  cfiffinguifhed, 
and  combined,  all  the  phenomena.  We  repeat  it 
again,  that  we  call  difeafe , not  every  phenomenon 
that  deviates  from  a hate  of  health  ; but,  rather,  a 
concurrence  of  fymptoms,  which  we  know,  from 
long  obfervation,  to  begin,  increafe,  diminifli,  and 
difappear,  together. 

B b 2 Dileafes 
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Difeafes  obferve  a certain  order  amongfl  them- 
felves.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  effential  and 
non-effential,  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
refemblance,  and  divevfity.  The  knowledge  of 
the  fimple  fymptoms,  leads  us  on  to  underhand  the 
more  compound  ones.  Thus  we  proceed,  from  fim- 
ple to  compound  difeafes  ; and,  from  the  idea  of 
many  particular  difeafes,  infenfibly  arifes  the  idea 
of  their  dependance  on,  and  affinity  to,  the  general 
fvhem.  Thefe  notions  conftitute  the  hiftorical  part 
of  difeafes,  or  nofology,  which  is  wholly  fupported 
on  the  oblervation  of  the  different  combinations  of 
the  fymptoms,  and  of  their  progrefs,  and  event,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  life  or  death. 

It  was  by  a peculiar  excellence  in  all  this,  that 
Hippocrates  has  rendered  his  writings  fo  valuable. 
He  obferved,  that  all  difeafes  do  not  appear  at  the 
fame  age ; but  that  fome  are  peculiar  to  certain  times 
of  life,  and  others,  to  particular  fubjeffs  : that  fome 
difeafes  attack  a whole  country.  He  found,  that 
thefe  laft,  are  fometimes  long  before  they  appear 
again  ; whereas,  the  others  return  often.  He  ob- 
ferved, likewife,  that  in  certain  countries,  fome  dif- 
eafes, have,  from  particular  caufes,  eflablifhed,  as  it 
were,  their  empire. 

With  refpecl  to  the  progrefs  and  event  of  difeafes, 
he  has  well  remarked  thofe,  which  are  ufually  mor- 
tal ; thofe,  which  foon  terminate  in  death,  rather 
than  in  a cure;  and,  laffly,  thofe,  which  proceed  flowly 
towards  their  termination.  He  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
ferve, that,  in  acute  difeafes,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
and  not  Hepped  or  difturbed  by  any  improper  re- 
medies, 
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mcdies,  there  happened  certain  fenfible  changes,  for 
the  good  of  the  patient;  and,  as  thefe  changes  took 
place  on  particular  days,  he  was  extremely  attentive, 
and  accurate,  in  noting  thefe  days.  As  to  the  reft, 
he  was  content  to  write  down  thefe  events,  without 
concerning  himfelf  about  their  caufes. 

We  fee  then  the  manner,  in  which  the  hiftorical  know- 
ledge of  difeafes,  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  them 
when  prefent.  In  ftudying  a difeafe  at  the  bed-fide, 
we  have,  at  the  fame  time,  by  this  previous  know- 
ledge, all  that  the  beft  phyficians  have  obferved  on 
particular  difeafes.  By  judicioufly  comparing  thefe 
obfervations  with  all  that  we  remark  in  the  difeafe 
before  us,  the  nature  of  it  becomes  evident. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  of  more  importance,  than  a 
true  and  authentic  hiftory,  made  in  the  way  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapters  ; for  we  fpeak, 
here,  of  an  hiftory  drawn  from  phenomena,  and 
not  from  hypothefts. 

This  hiftorical  knowledge,  or  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena,  differs  from  the  knowledge  of  the  caufes, 
or  philofophical  knowledge  of  difeafes.  To  have  an 
hiftorical  knowledge,  is  to  be  acquainted  with  dif- 
eafes according  to  the  fteps  of  nature;  becaufe,  there 
is  fuppofed  in  this,  only  a knowledge  of  what  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  fenfes  ; whereas,  the  mind  does  not  al- 
ways fee  with  the  eyes,  in  an  inquiry  after  caufes. 
As  the  certain  is  no't  to  be  confounded  with  the  un- 
certain ; fo,  neither  is  the  hiftory  of  the  phenomena,  to 
be  confounded  with  the  examination  of  the  caufes  ; 

and. 
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and,  therefore,  the  caufes  fhould  have  no  place  in  the 
hiflory  of  the  phenomena  of  difeales. 

It  has  been  long  acknowledged,  that  Hippocrates 
chiefly  owed  his  great  reputation,  to  the  attention 
with  which  he  obferved  the  moft  minute  circurnflan- 
ces  of  difeafes;  and  the  accuracy,  with  which  he 
noted  all  that  had  preceded  them ; the  accidents,  that 
accompanied  them;  and,  whatever  was  of  ufe,  or 
hurtful,  during  their  courfe„  Hippocrates,  has,  in 
this,  given  us  a true  pattern,  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  hiflory  of  difeafes.  Inftead  of  inquiring  after  the 
caufes  of  events,  he  contented  himfelf  with  relating 
the  events  themfelves,  as  he  faw  them  take  place ; 
and  he  determined  them  with  fo  much  precifion,  that 
all  good  judges  have  learnt  from  him,  how  to  diflin- 
guifli  difeafes  properly,  and  to  judge  of  their  event  in 
fimilar  cafes. 

It  is  certain,  that  an  inquiry  after  caufes  is  of  great 
importance,  and  that  we  ought  to  aim  at  afeertaining 
the  feat  of  a difeafe.  Rut  it  is  erroneous  to  fuppofe, 
that,  by  the  caufes,  and  the  feat  of  difeafes,  we  can  . 
foxefee  and  determine  their  general  figns  and  charac- 
ter. What,  fays  M.  Sauvages,  is  the  end,  that  firft 
/prefents  itfelfto  us,  in  the  pra&iec  of  phyfic?  no  other, 
than  the  different  combination  of  the  phenomena, 
which  appear  differently,  according  to  the  different 
periods  of  the  difeafe;  and,  which  are,  neverthelefs, 
connecled  by  a certain  chain,  and  in  a certain  order, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  difeafe. 

We  do  not  always  fee  the  remote  caufes  ; even  the 
proximate  ones,  generally  efcape  us.  We  muff, 

there- 
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therefore,  learn  to  know  difeafes  from  their  pheno- 
mena, before  we  begin  to  ftudy  them  from  their 
caufes.  ' ‘ 

The  concurrence  of  certain  fymptoms,  leads  us  to 
the  generic  name  which  has  been  given  to  difeafes, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  their  Ipecies.  An  acquain- 
tance with  the  Ipecies  and  figns,  leads  us  to  the  whole 
hiftorical  knowledge  of  difeafes  ; but  very  often  fails 
in  giving  us  their  caufe. 

It  is,  always,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  the  fick, 
that  we  deduce  the  firR  ideas  of  a difeafe  from  its  ef- 
fence  or  character.  We,  every  day,  hear  of  muriatic, 
or  infpilfated,  or  corrupted  blood,  without,  however, 
feeing  any  proof  of  it.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  from  thele 
arbitrary  principles,  that  the  generality  of  pradlitioners 
judge  every  day  of  the  phenomena  of  a difeafe,  and 
that  they  eftablifh  their  indications  and  methods  of 
cure.  They,  who  have  not  polfelfed  a talent  for  ob- 
fervation,  have,  in  all  ages,  founded  their  doctrines  and 
their  pradlife  on  this  piteous  jargon.  Never  have 
they  deduced  their  names,  and  definitions  of  difeafes, 
from  the  phenomena  that  prefented  themfelves  to 
them  ; becaufe,  they  fancied  their  conceit  was  more 
flattered,  by  pretending  to  know  the  elfence  of  every 
difeafe. 

Names,  likewife,  that  are  taken  from  the  proxi- 
mate caufes  of  difeafes,  afford  only  erroneous  notions. 
It  is  true,  that  one  ’is  often  obliged  to  adopt  thele 
names,  becaufe  they  are  geyrerally  received,  and  we 
fhould,  without  them,  not  be  iunderftood,  by  the  ge- 
nerality. We  know,  that  the  pretended  rifing  of  the 
» ' uterus, 
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uterus,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  vapours ; and  vet, 
the  denomination  of  this  affe&ion,  as  founded  on  ob- 
fervation  and  Experience,  would  be,  to  moil  people, 
unintelligible.  A lady,  faid  to  me,  the  other  day, 

8 I am  now  certain,  that  my  diforder  is  not  the  va- 
‘ pours,  as  you  tell  me  it  is.’  * What  is  it,  then,  ma- 
* dam  ?’  ‘ ’Tis  in  the  nerves,’ 

A difeafe  can  be  named  after  its  proximate  caufe, 
only  when  its  caufcs  are  generally  adopted ; hence  it 
is,  that  pain  in  the  fide,  is  better  faid,  than  inflammation 
of  the  pleura. 

Definitions  are  therefore  beft,  when  taken  from 
the  phenomena,  and  not  from  the  elfence  of  the  dif- 
eafe itlelf;  confequently,  nominal  definitions  are 
preferable  to  real  ones.  We  know,  that  nominal  de- 
finitions, confift  in  the  enumeration  of  fome  proper- 
ties, by  which  one  thing  may  be  diflinguifhed  from 
all  drofe  of  the  fame  fpecies;  whereas,  real  definitions 
prove,  in  what  way  a thing  is  fuch,  or  poffible. 
Phyfic,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carried  to  the  higheft 
perfection,  for  us  to  be  enabled  to  give,  at  once,  a real 
definition;  and  yet,  nothing  is  more  common  amongfl 
phyficians.  One  fays,  the  malum  hypochondriacum, 
is  an  embarralfment  of  the  circulation,  in  the  lower 
belly  ; another,  that  it  is  from  a fuperabundance  of 
atrabilious  matter ; a third,  aferibes  it  to  a bad  con- 
fidence: each  gives  his  definition,  not  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  difeafe,  but  according  to  fome  hypo- 
thefis  he  has  adopted  concerning  it.  We  do  well, 
therefore,  to  lay  afide  real  definitions,  until  the  proxi- 
mate caufes  of  difeafe  can  be  afeertained  in  an  incon^ 
tellable  manner. 
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A difeafe  can  be  known,  only  by  excluding  all  hy- 
pothecs. He,  who  without  feeking  for  caules,  atta- 
ches himfelf  to  the  conflant  and  infeparable  figns  of 
a difeale,  will  rarely  miftake  one  difeafe  for  another, 
unlefs  he  is  guided  by  fome  arbitrary  notions.  So, 
that  a phyfician,  who  obferves  the  different  fymp- 
toms,  and  knows,  by  their  concurrence,  how  to 
form,  to  himfelf,  an  idea,  that  fhall  anfwer  to  them, 
without  confounding  the  idea  of  all  the  fvmptoms, 
with  that  ef  each  particular  one,  will  have  acquired  a 
true  notion  of  difeafes.  The  natural  progrcfs  of  the 
human  mind,  fays  M.  D'Alembert,  is  to  rife  from, 
individuals,  to  fpecies;  from  fpecies,  to  genera,  and 
from  proximate  genera,  to  remote  ones : fo,  that  at 
each  hep,  we  form  a fcience,  or  add  a new  branch  to 
the  fcicnce  already  formed. 

We  often  fee  many  difeafes  of  the  fame  genus,  and 
denominated  and  combined  together,  though  very  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  and  an  attempt  to  cure  them  by 
the  fame  treatment.  The  inflammation  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  is  very  different  from  the  inflammation  at 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  although  both  refemble  each 
other,  in  appearance. 

Boerhaave  faw  a collyrium  employed  for  the  firft 
of  thefe,  by  means  of  which,  the  patient  entirely  loft 
his  fight.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  he  di reels,  in  the  in- 
flammation of  the  pupil,  venaefedtion,  without  delay,  ad 
deliquium;  and  then,  that  the  eye  be  kept  moderately 
warm,  externally,  that  the  inflammation  may  not  be 
followed  by  fuppuration,  which  would-  foon  deftroy 
the  fight. 
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The  inflammation  of  the  pupil,  will  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  acute  pain,  that  every  ray  of  light  ex- 
cites in  the  eye  ; whereas,  the  inflammation  of  the 
edge  of  the  cornea  is  -accompanied  with  much 
lefs  pain.  An  inflammation  of  the  cornea  from 
a venereal  affe&ion,  ought  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a common  inflammation  of  that 
part.  The  remedies,  proper  to  be  employed,  in 
one  of  thefe  cafes,  would  be  altogether  ufelefs  in 
the  other.  There  is  given  us  as  a diflinguifhing  mark 
of  the  firfl  of  thefe  cafes,  a flefhy  tumour,  fomewhat 
hard  anteriorly.  I have  likewife  feen  this  tumour 
in  the  fccond  cafe ; it  continued  during  fourteen 
days,  and  the  difeafe,  accompanied  by  a total  blind- 
nefs,  gave  way  only  to  the  pediluvium,  and  to  leeches 
repeatedly  applied  near  the  eye.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
however,  this  tumour  becomes  fo  confiderable,  that  it 
extends  on  every  fide  ; the  eye,  is  from  the  firft,  of  a 
yellowifk  white,  and,  as  it  were,  purulent : a thick, 
acrid,  glutinous,  and  yellowifh  ferofity,  flows  from  a 
number  of  little  points  ; and  thefe  little  points  change 
infenfibly,  into  little  veficles;  neither  thele,  nor  the 
points,  are  perceived  in  the  fecond  cafe. 

It  appears,  clearly,  from  this,  how  neceffary  it  is 
to  have  a diflind  knowledge  of  the  fpecies  of  difeafes, 
which  fo  many  people  confound,  and  treat,  without 
attending  to  the  difference  there  is  between  them. 
T his  happens  every  day,  in  the  fcveral  kinds  of  fore 
throat,  colic,  phthifrs,  epilepfy,  jaundice,  bc» 

We  confider,  as  difeafes  of  the  fame  fpecies,  thofe 
which  referable  each  other,  by  conflant  and  invari- 
able chara&ers.  Different  fpecies,  which  referable 
each  other,  by  fome  common  fymptoms,  but  which 

have, 
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have,  each,  fomething  particular1,  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
lame  genus.  The  relemblance  of  the  genera,  conftitutcs 
the  dalles.  It  is,  fometimes,  much  eafier  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  genera  of  difeafes,  than  their  fpecies  : be- 
caufe,  to  determine  the  latter,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  caufes,  which  depend  on  other  dif- 
eafes. The  phthifis,  for  inftance,  may  be  owing  to  go- 
norrhea, to  the  lues,  feurvy,  jaundice;  chlorofis,  tenia, 
too  haftily  cured ; worms,  afthma,  hemoptoe,  morbus 
liyftericus,  diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  diabetes,  colliquative 
fweats,  hemorrhage,  exceffive  flow  of  milk  or  feminal 
juices,  fluor  albus,  obfhucftions  of  the  inteftines,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  glands  of  the  mefentery,  Hones  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  large  external  abfeeffes,  or  inter- 
nal ones,  as  in  the  liver,  fpl^en,  bladder,  inteftines, 
or  breaft  ; an  infinite  number  of  diforders,  negle&ed, 
or  badly  treated  ; particular  conftitutions,  weaknefs 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  and  corrupted  fluids.  Not- 
withftanding  this  variety,  the  determination  of  the  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  is  not  altogether  uncertain,  becaufe  they 
depend,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  remote  caufes. 

The  phyficians  of  the  Cnidian  fchool,  before  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  made  a dileafe  of  each  particular 
fymptom ; becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
combining,  under  one  general  denomination  and  de- 
feription,  the  circumftances  of  different  difeafes,  by 
which  they  refemble  pach  other.  Hippocrates,  fays, 
indeed,  that  thefe  obfervers  had  very  well  related  all 
the  patient’s  complaints,  and  in  what  manner  they 
came  on  ; and,  in  fhort,  all  that  any  perfon,  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  phyfic,  would  be  able  to  deferibe, 
after  having  informed  himfelf  of  every  circumftance 
that  the  patient  fliould.be  able  to  tell.  But,  that  they 
G c 2 omitted 
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omitted  almofl  all  the  things  that  a phyfician  ought 
to  know,  without  being  obliged  to  alk  them  of  the 


fick. 


Thefe  phyficians  were  therefore  deficient  in  not 
diflinguifhing  the  efiential  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  from 
the  non-effential,  or  thofe  which  are  common  to  many 
difeafes;  and  Boerhaave  has  very  properly  obferved, 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Cnidians,  confided  in 
obferving  affiduoufly,  every  thing  that  had  happened 
previous  to  a difeafe,  and  noting  its  progrefs,  and 
event,  without  deducing  any  confequences  from 
their  obfervations,  or  referring  the  fpecies  to  ge-> 
nera. 


From  this  want  of  refle&ion  arofe  fpecies  and 
names  of  difeafes  without  number ; as  if  a difeale 
ought  to  vary  in  its  name,  becaufe  it  differs  in  fome 
flight  circumflance,  which  does  not  occafion  any  ef- 
fential  difference.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  numerous 
fpecies  of  fevers,  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates, are  confidercd  as  coming  from  the  Cnicfian 
phyficians,  and  are,  therefore,  diflinguiflied,  by  good 
judges,  from  the  genuine  writings  of  that  great 
man. 


Galep  reproached  the  empirics  with  being  guilty 
of  the  fame  error,  and  thus,  for  want  of  method,  they 
augmented  the  number  of  difeafes,  ad  infinitum. 


Sennertus,  and  fome  others  of  the  moderns,  have 
fallen  into  the  fame  miftake,  by  having  divided  dif- 
eafes, with  too  much  fubtilitv.  We,  therefore  fee, 
by  all  this,  how  neceffary  it  is,  not  only  to  know 

how 
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how  to  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of  difeafes,  but,  like- 
wife,  to  know  where  the  difference  ends.  Perfons, 
who  are  not  fufficiently  attentive,  or  inftru&ed,  dit- 
tinguifh  difeafes  as  different  ones,  when  they  are,  in 
fad,  the  fame  ; and  clafs  together,  others,  which  have 
not  the  leafl  affinity  with  each  other. 

De  Gorter  has  obferved,  that  the  fpecies  of  dif- 
eafes, are  as  conflant  as  thofe  of  plants  ; and,  that 
nature,  appearing  fo  conflant,  there  was  reafon  to 
hope,  that,  one  day  or  other,  difeafes  would  be  re- 
duced to  a fyflematic  arrangement,  with  as  much 
certainty  as  plants.  Such  a work,  has  long  been  a 
defideratum,  in  which  difeafes  might  be  arranged 
jn  claffes,  genera,  and  fpecies,  from  the  juft  and  de- 
termined characters  of  each,  (b)  It  is  certain,  that 

there 


(b)  It  was  our  countryman,  Sydenham,  and  not  De 
Gorter,  who  fit  ft  mentioned  this  method  of  arranging  dif- 
eafes, though  the  latter  did  particularly  recommend  it.  “ All 
M difeafes,  fays  Sydenh.ru,  ought  to  be  deduced  to  certain 
“ and  determinate  kinds,  with  the  fame  exa&nels,  as  we  fee 
done  by  botanic  writers,  in  their  treatifes  of  plants : for 
“ there  aie  dileafes,  that  come  under  the  fame  genus,  bear 
the  faipe  name,  and  have  fome  fymptoms,  in  common, 
“ which,  notwithstanding,  being  of  a different  nature,  re- 
ft  quire  a different  treatment.  Thus,  it  is  generally  known, 
f*  that  the  word,  Carduus , is  applied  to  feveral  kinds  of 
“ herbs;  and  yet,  a botanrff  would  be  guilty  of  an  inaccu- 
racy,  who  fhould  content  himfelf  with  giving  a general 
“ delcription  of  the  plant,  and  enumerating  the  marks^  wherein 
“ it  differs  from  all  others ; and  in  the  mean  tim®,  take  no 
“ notice  of  the  peculiar  cbaradleriftics  of  every  fpecies,  which. 
“ cillinguiih  then}  from  one  anpthex.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
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there  are  many  difeafes  ; which,  notwithstanding- 
their  apparent  complication,  have  a chara&er,  as 
conftant  as  the  mot  fimple  plants.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  cafe  with  all. 

Be  it  as  it  will,  it  is  by  carefully  attending  to 
iigns,  that  we  learn  to  know  difeafes.  The  fame 
difeafe,  may,  however,  appear  in  very  different 
fights,  or  alfume  the  character  of  another  : or,  it 
may  be  attended  with  forne  fmgular  circumftances. 
A very  flight  mark  of  diftimtion,  often  leads  to 
this,  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  overlooked.  As 
to  figns,  confidered  in  themfelves,  it  is  to  the  pa- 
thognomonic figns,  that  our  obfervations  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  directed. 


“ not  enough  for  a writer  to  give  us  only  the  common  figns 
“ or  appearances  of  any  difeafe;  for,  though  the  fame  variety 
“ does  not  happen  in  all  diltempers;  yet,  I hope  to  make 
“ it  plainly  appear,  in  the  following  fheets,  that  there  are 
“ feveral,  which,  notwithftanding  their  being  treated  of  by 
“ authors,  under  the  fame  name,  without  any  diftinftion 
« of  kind,  are  extremely  different”.  M.  Sauvages  had  the 
merit  of  firft  executing  a work  on  fuch  a plan.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  incredible  application,  as  will  fuftici- 
ently  appear  by  his  work,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the 
hands  of  every  phyfician.  He  has,  indeed,  made  too  many 
ditlindlions ; but,  if  we  confider  his  work  as  a dictionary  of 
difeafes,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  faid  to  add  to  its  utility.— 
Hr.  Cullen’s  arrangement  is  fimple,  concife,  and  natural,  and 
eafy  to  be  retained.  A phyfician,  therefore,  fhould  have  this  in 
his  memory,  and  Sauvages  to  refer  to,  in  his  clofet.  Other  me- 
thod* have  been  publiflied  by  Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Macbride, 
and  Selle,  all  which  have  confiderable  merit. 
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I have,  hitherto,  faid  nothing  more  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  difeafes,  or  of  their  connexion,  than  what 
may  be  confidered  as  the  general  theory  of  figns. 

I fhall  fpeak  of  the  application  of  all  thefe  re- 
flexions, in  the  chapter  of  the  fecond  part  of  the 
inquiry  after  the  caufes;  in  which,  many  pheno- 
mena will  be  found  under  the  title  of  caufes,  be- 
caufe  Experience  has  proved  that  they  are  fo. 

Thefe  caufes  have  long  been  confidered  as  fim- 
pie  phenomena,  and  they  are  ftill  thought  to  be 
fo  in  all  difeafes  that  are  not  accurately  known  : 
this  uncertainty  will  continue,  till  their  nature 
fhall  be  better  determined.  My  general  defign 
lias  been  to  prove,  that  the  phenomena,  are,  in  dif- 
eafes, what  the  phyfician  ought  firft  to  attend  to. 
I will  point  out,  here  and  there,  by  proper  exam- 
ples, how  he  will  be  able  to  diftinguifh,  in  the 
general  idea  of  a difeafe,  the  fymptoms,  according 
to  their  order  and  connexion  ; and  how,  in  dif- 
ferent difeafes,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  their 
variations  and  terminations  ; and  this,  . by  fimple 
phenomena.  It  feems  to  be  more  natural,  in  my 
opinion,  to  fpeak  here  of  the  fymptomatology,  or 
theory  of  phenomena,  only  in  a general  way  ; 
and  to  relate,  the  phenomena  themlelves,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  theory  of  the  caufes. 

The  phenomena,  if  related  here,  and  tmeon- 
neXccl,  would  appear  as  a fkeleton  ; whereas,  in 
their  proper  place,  they  will  become^  as  it  Were, 
an  animated  body. 
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I will,  therefore,  go  on  to  the  theory  of  figns. 
By  the  word ,Jign,  I mean  every  circumhance  of  a 
difeafe,  that  informs  us  of  its  pah  or  prefent  hate, 
or  of  its  changes  or  termination.  A.  fign,  may,  m 
general,  be  defined,  to  be  a thing  known,  which 
leads  us  to  the  unknown.  The  figns  of  difeafes, 
belong,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  clafs  of  pheno- 
mena, becaufe  they  are  taken  from  what  falls 
under  our  fenfes  ; but  they,  likewife,  are  often 
feated  in  the  caufes. 

Every  fign  in  a difeafe,  is  an  effeft  of  that  dif- 
eafe ; but  every  effeth,  docs  not  lead  us  to  the 
.knowledge  of  its  caufe.  It  is,  however,  only  by 
thefe,  that  we  can  arrive  at  them.  The  external 
figns  of  difeafes,  will,  therefore,  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  internal  hate  of  things. 

Boerhaave  fays,  that  nothing  is  more  neceffary  in 
phyfic,  than  the  figns;  and,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  know  nothing  of  medicine,  than  to  be  ignorant 
of  thefe  ; and,  that  the  phyfician  ought  to  devote 
himfelfalmoh  wholly  to  this  branch.  In  another  part 
of  his  works,  he  fays,  that  no  part  of  medicine  is  of 
more  importance,  than  this  of  figns  ; and,  that  it 
is  the  firh  and  moh  effential  of  all : the  moh  effen- 
tial,  becaufe,  it  is  by  thefe,  only,  we  can  inform 
ourfelves,  as  to  the  hate  of  the  patient,  and  whether 
the  difeafe  is  fuperior  to  the  llrength  of  the  fick  ; 
the  firh,  becaufe  it  was  the  firh  employment  of  the 
earlieh  phyficians.  They  obferved,  for  example, 
in  the  pleurify,  with  which  they  were  not  yet  ac- 
quainted, a pain  in  the  fide,  accompanied  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  quickncfs  of  pulfe,  and  great 
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thirfl  : all  thefe  fymptoms,  were  fo  many  figns., 
which  came  under  the  fenfes  ; but  ftill  they  were 
ignorant,  as  to  what  the  diforder  might  be.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  they  faw  the  pa- 
tient fpit  blood,  and  void  a clouded  urine,  and 
with  thefe  figns  recover  his  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  faw  others,  who  died  of  this 
pain,  and  that  the  fide  of  the  dead  body,  ap- 
peared of  a brown  and  blueifh  complexion.  They 
found,  on  opening  thefe  fubje&s,  that  this  fide 
was  in  a gangrenous  flatc,  both  without,  and  with- 
in ; and  they,  therefore,  judged,  that  the  difeafe 
had  been  a violent  inflammation  in  the  fide  ; and 
they,  therefore,  called  it  plcurijy. 

The  figns,  which  point  out  to  us,  the  prefent 
flate  of  a patient,  are  the  firll  to  which  we 
fhould  attend.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
we  can  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  prefent,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  the  preceding  flate  of  the 
patient.  We  endeavour  to  do  this,  by  afking 
proper  queftions  ; and  thus,  by  informing  our- 
felves  of  all  the  changes  that  have  happened  to 
the  body,  both  externally,  and  internally,  we  en- 
deavour to  fix  on  whatever  is  lignificative.  Above 
all  things,  we  mud  know  a:  what  time,  and  from, 
what  circumflances,  the  dileafe  began,  and  in  what 
part  of  the  body  it  was  firfl  felt  ; what  have  been 
its  progrefs  and  its  eftefts  ; we  examine,  at  the 
fame  time,  every  thing  that  has  happened  out  of 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  that  we  may  de- 
duce from  all  thefe,  the  neceffary  inftrudions. 
The  flate  of  the  vifeera,  the  proportion  of  fecre- 
tions,  and  excretions,  and  of  the  quantity  of  mat- 
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ter  that  may  remain  in  the  body  ; all  thefe  things 
require  an  equal  attention,  if  we  are  defirous  not 
to  miflake  the  figns  of  difeafes. 

The  progrefs  of  a difeafe,  is  to  be  afeertained, 
by  attending  carefully  to  the  figns  that  its  chan- 
ges afford,  and  the  circumftances  that  follow 
them.  Some  of  thefe  figns  will  be  found,  by 
confidering  the  fymptoms,  and  by  fagacioufly  dif- 
tinguifhing  what  is  temporary  and  occafional,  from 
what  is  conflant ; the  proximate,  from  the  remote  ; 
and  the  effential,  from  the  nori-effential. 

The  wife  author  of  nature,  has  fixed  the  courfe 
of  the  generality  of  difeafes,  by  immutable  laws, 
which  arc  foon  difeovered,  if  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe  is  not  interrupted,  or  difturbed,  by  the  pa-« 
lient,  or  thofe  about  him,  who  are  often  the 
caufe  of  moft  of  the  unexpected  fymptoms. 

By  means  of  thefe  figns,  we  foon  are  enabled 
to  know,  at  what  period  the  difeafe*  is  whether, 
in  its  increafe,  its  acme,  or  its  decline.  Boer- 
haave  confidered  thefe  figns  as  of  lo  much  im- 
portance, both  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
the  fick,  that  he  knew  nothing  which  had  a greater 
influence  on  the  fuccefsfuf,  or  unfuccefsful  practice 
of  phyficians.  It  is  from  the  critical  figns,  and 
from  the  Bate  of  the  difeafe,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  deduce  thofe  which  inform  us  how  a difeafe 
will  terminate,  whether  in  a cure,  in  another  dif- 
eafe, or  in  death ; and,  that  we  know  the  time, 
when  the  termination  will  take  place.  We  ar- 
rive at  this  knowledge,  by  comparing  all  the 
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nther  figns  together,  and  deducing  confequences 
from  a exeat  number  of  fimilar  cafes. 

The  ancient  phyficians  mud  long  have  noticed 
the  fimple  phenomena  of  difeafes,  and  all  the  ef- 
fects of  nature,  or  of  art,  before  they  could  be  able 
to  fay  to  themfelves,  with  probability,  “ an  hun- 
“ dred  times,  in  fuch  a difeafe,  with  fuch  circum- 
“ fiances,  thefe  figns  have  been  the  forerunners  of 
“ fuch  an  event  ; they  are,  therefore,  fo  now”.. 

The  particular  attention  with  which  Hippocra- 
tes noticed,  even  the  molt  minute  circumftances, 
gave  him  that  adroitnefs  for  diflinguifhing,  as  it 
weie,  at  the  fitfl  glance,  one  dileafe  from  another; 
and  the  art,  with  which  he  learnt  how  to  compare 
fimilar  difeafes,  in  different  fubje&s,  and  to  efli- 
mate  the  fymptoms,  according  to  their  juft  value, 
enabled  him  to  foretel  the  event  of  difeafes,  with 
a degree  of  probability,  which  approached  nearly 
to  certainty ; and  to  fay,  to  thofe  who  were  well, 
the  difeafes  with  which  they  were  threatened.  But 
this  advantage,  that  hardly  any  other  phyfician  has 
pofTeffed  in  the  fame  degree  that  he  did,  was  not  the 
fruit  of  hally  obfervation.  He  mull  have  been  able 
to  fay  to  himfelf,  why  he  was  deceived  at  fuch  and 
fuch  times,  in  his  predictions;  before  he  could  be 
able  to  prognoflicate  with  that  degree  of  certainty, 
which  procured  him  the  confidence  of  his  cotem- 
poraries, and  of  all  fucceeding  ages. 

We  obferve  what  degree  of  hope  or  of  danger 
there  may  be  in  a difeafe,  by  weighing  thoroughly, 
D d 2 the 
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the  pafl  and  prefent  flate  of  the  patient,  with  the  pad 
and  prefent  flate  of  the  difeafe  ; and  likewife,  by 
meafuring  the  flrerigth  of  the  patient,  with  the  appa- 
rent powers  of  the  difeafe,  and  by  keeping  in  memQ' 
ry  what  has  always  truly  followed  the  fame  circurp- 
flances,  and  the  fame  figns.  By  an  inquiry  made 
with  all  poffible  cate  in  this  way,  we  are  enabled  tq 
learn,  whether  our  hope  is  decilively  well  grounded, 
or  doubtful,  or  falfe.  Montefquieu,  ip  his  lafl  ili- 
nefs,  enquired  of  his  phyficians,  in  what  ratio  were 
the  hope  and  danger  : they  might  have  anfwered 
him  in  the  Chinefe  flile  j a tenth,  ,is  for  life  * and 
nine-tenths,  for  death. 

We  become  more  perfeft  in  the  prognofis,  by 
bringing  with  us,  to  thofe  changes  in  difeafe,  called 
trifes,  the  moll  attentive  eye,  and  the  moft  difcreet 
reflexion.  We  underhand  by  crifis,  the  expulfion 
of  morbific  matter;  which . excretion  is  ufually  pro- 
ductive of  a fenfible  change,  and  terrpinates  either 
in  the  cure,  or  death  of  the  patient.  With  refpert 
to  thefe  crifes,  phyficians  diftinguifh,  firfi,  The 
time,  during  which  the  ofienfive  matter  remaining 
unchanged  in  the  flomach,  inteflines,  or  veffels,  or 
other  parts  of  the  fyflem,  the  excretions,  are  wholly 
different  from  their  healthy  flate,  and  the  difeafe  is  ex- 
erting itfelf  in  a fenfible  manner.  Secondly,  The  time, 
when  the  morbific  matter,  being  fufficiently  at- 
tenuated, and  rendered  different  from  its  prece- 
ding Hate,  and  nearly  fimilar,  though  not  wholly 
fo,  to  a healthy  flate,  prepares  itfelf  for  being 
thrown  out  of  the  fyflem  ; at  which  time,  the 
difeafe  begins  to  decline.  Thirdly,  The  time, 

at 
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at  which  the  crifis  really  takes  place,  (c)  It  was 
by  an  exaft  obfervation  ef  the  whole  courfe  of  a. 
difeafe,  by  noticing  the  increafe,  decline  and  cef- 
fation  of  all  its  lymptoms,  that  the  ancients  fami- 
liarized themfelves  with  the  theory  of  crifes.  They 
confidered  obfervation,  and  a circumftantial  recital 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  as  of  the  laft  importance;  be-i 
caufe  it  was  by  thefe  figns,  they  were  able  to  form 
their  prognoftic  in  difeafcs. 

It  is  effential  to  know  how  to  dillinguifh  thefe 
different  periods,  and  particularly  that,  in  which  all 
js  determined  by  a crifis.  The  mod  experienced 
phyficians  agree,  that  this  point  is  very  difficult  to 
attain;  and,  that  there  is  always  much  danger,  when 
we  know  not  how  to  aft  on  thefe  occafions ; bccaufe 
the  figns  of  the  crifis  being  eafily  confounded  with 
ihe  lymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  we  fhall  be  liable  to 
aft  amifs  in  thefe  moments,  which  are  to  decide, 
perhaps,  the  life,  or  the  death  of  the  patient. 

. r ' 7—  r 

(c)  The  .dodjtrine  of  morbific  matter,  as  occafioning  difeafes, 
and  then  being  critically  expelled  from  the  body  in  a mild  and 
harmlefs  Hate,  which  is  what  the  ancients  meant  lay  concoftion, 
begins  now  every  day  to  lofe  ground,  as  being  repugnant  both 
to  reafqn  and  fadjts.  That  there  are,  however,  particular  days 
in  acme  difeafes,  on  which  certain  changes  take  place  more  fre- 
quently than  on  others,  is  agreed  to  by  fome  of  the  moll:  learned 
modern  phyficians.  Dr.  De  Haen,  Dr.  Gaubius,  and  Dr.  Cul- 
ler., may  be  mentioned  as  efpoufers  bf  this  doftrine,  though  they 
differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  thefe  changes  are  effected.  There 
jjre  others,  again,  of  no  little  pote,  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  cri- 
tical days,  at  lead,  in  tbefe  parts  of  Europe.  It  would  be  im- 
polhble  to  difcufs  this  matter  here.  The  reader  will  find  much 
information  on  this  fubjeft,  in  De  Haen’s  Ratio  Medendi , the 
Jnfl.  Path,  of  Dr.  Gaubius^  Dr.  Cullen’s  firjl  lines  of  the  practice 
if  Pbfc>  Macbride’s  Introdudl'm  to  the fradlfe  of pbyfic.  M.  Le 
fay  fur  le  Prognoftic,  &c. 
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Thefe  different  periods,  will  be  known,  by  at- 
tending exadtly  to  all  the  circumftances  which  are 
effentially  and  immediately  connected  with  life  ; 
fuch  as  the  pnlfe  and  refpiration ; and  to  thefe,  we 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  urine.  The  firfl  period  is 
not  fo  difficult  to  difeover ; but  the  fecond  and 
third  are  extremely  fo.  Boerhaave  has  given  the 
marks  of  approaching  crifis,  in  a malterly  manner. 
Thefe  marks  are  to  be  diilinguifhed  by  the  vis  vitae, 
which  overpowers  the  adlion  of  the  difeafe  ; whereas, 
the  fymptoms  are  derived  wholly  from  the  power  of 
the  difeafe,  which  is  fuperior  to  the  vis  vitae.  The 
former  appear  only  when  every  thing  is  prepared 
for  a good  crifis:  whereas,  the  latter  are  feen  in  the 
firfl  period  of  the  difeafe  ; and  efpecially,  in  its  in- 
creafe.  The  figns  of  crifis  relieve  the  patient, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  fymptoms. 

The  figns  of  an  approaching  crifis,  but  which 
are  not  conflant,  are,  in  fome  degree,  to  be  drawn 
from  horripilatio,  increafed  motion  of  the  blood,  after 
the  fenfation  of  cold  ; pain,  inquietude,  and  generally 
fome  change  in  the  flate  of  the  head  and  bread,  in 
confequence  of  the  increafed  rapidity  of  the  circu- 
lation ; now  and  then,  from  changes  to  be  perceived 
in  the  parts,  through  which  nature  meditates  the 
critical  excretion  ; luch  as  itching,  tenfion,  rednefs, 
tremor,  <bc . 

The  excretion  will  be,  either  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  or  hemorrhoidal  veffels,  or  from  the  uterus  in 
women  ; or  by  abundant  expe&oration,  or  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea  ; by  a conliderable  difeharge  of  urine, 
accompanied  with  a copious  fediment ; by  fweat-; 
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or  by  an  abfcefs,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  crifis  confilfs  in  the  concurrence  of 
feveral  of  thefe  excretions  ; fometimes  only  one  of 
them  takes  place. 

It  is  certain,  that  thefe  figns,  and  the  pheno- 
mena, that  follow  them,  would  be  miflaken  for  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  if  they  appeared  at  any 
other  period,  or  were  not  foon  followed  bv  a fenfi- 
ble  relief,  or  if  they  had  any  other  apparent  caufe. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  would  be  confidered  as  mofl 
fatal  appearances,  at  a time,  when  the  patient  is  on 
rhe  eve  of  recovering  his  health.  This  error  is  not 
uncommon  with  thole  who  arc  but  little  inftru&ed 
m fymptomatology. 

I had  the  care  not  long  ago,  of  a young  lady, 
ill  with  an  acute  fever,  which  terminated  very  hap- 
pily. The  patient's  imprudence  occafioned  a re- 
japfe,  and  the  lecond  difeafe  was  much  more  vio- 
lent than  the  fir  ft.  On  the  feventh  day,  I found 
her  much  agitated,  after  having  had - a very  refllefs 
night.  All  the  fymptoms  were  very  alarming,  and 
the  heat  was  exceflive.  About  noon,  fome  body 
came  to  tell  me,  that  the  patient  was  quite  cold  : 
I immediately  went  to  her,  and  found,  indeed,  her 
face  (which  in  the  forenoon  had  been  florid  and 
burning  with  heat)  very  pale ; her  lips  were  blue, 
her  nails  livid,  and  her  whole  body  in  a cold  fweat. 
The  patient  feemed  to  be  exceedingly  weakened. 
The  pulfe,  which  in  the  morning  was  very  quick, 
was  now  become  quite  flow.  Thefe  circumflances 
led  me  to  conclude,  that  a crifis  was  at  hand,  and 
1 even  gave  the  patient  and  her  friends  joy  on  the 
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occafion.  They  were  not  a little  furprizcd  at  this, 
but  a critical  fweat  took  place  the  fame  day. 
Kloekhof  calls  the  critical  fweat,  which  comes  on 
at  the  beginning  of  horripilatio,  an  irregular  phe- 
nomenon,  although  he  admits  it  ; and  he  fays^  at- 
the  fame  time,  that  in  the  crifes  which  are  fpeedily 
performed ; and  efpecially,  with  fuch-like  critical 
fweats,  the  puife  not  only  becomes  exceedingly 
low,  but  even  altogether  infenfible.  This  rule, 
however,  is  not  always  without  exception. 

A bad  crifis  diftinguifhes  itfelf  from  a good  one* 
by  being  always  premature ; the  fever  which  ac- 
companies it,  is  likewife  more  violent,  and  the  ex^ 
cretion  lefs  falutary,  nor  is  the  relief  obtained  by 
it,  durable.  They  both  of  them  refemble  each  other 
in  fome  meafure ; but  there  are  certain  particularities 
peculiar  to  each,  which  do  not  efcape  the  eye  of 
the  obfervcr,  if  he  attends  carefully  to  every  thing. 
The  crifis  is  bad,  if  the  difeafe  changes  its  feat,  or 
terminates  in  death.  A prudent  phyfician  leaves  a 
good  crifis  to  itfelf,  and  endeavours  to  oppofe  him- 
felf  to  the  bad  one.  The  crifes,  which  can  neither 
be  deemed  good  nor  bad,  are  to  be  j udged  of,  and 
treated  according  to,  the  indications  which  their  ef- 
fential  character  may  afford.  Hippocrates  kept  nq 
account  of  trifling  crifes. 

Although  nature  does  not  feem  to  obferve  the 
fame  regularity  in  every  crifis,  yet  the  reality  of' 
them  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted.  Hippocrates 
did  not  always  expeft  them  in  acute  difeafes,  but 
his  writings  prove,  in  the  moll  inconteftable  manner, 
that  they  did  in  general  happen.  With  refpe£l  to 
° . oujr 
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our  climates  where  the  air  is  colder,  or  to  thofe  in 
which  it  is  lefs  pure  than  in  Greece,  we  muft  expeff 
fome  variation  in  the  critical  days,  and  in  the  ligns 
that  indicate  them  ; becaufe,  beftdes  the  difference 
of  climate,  our  regimen  is  lefs  exaff,  and  our  care 
often  more  heady  from  the  greater  number  and  effi- 
cacy of  our  remedies. 

The  duration  of  a difeafe,  depends  on  its  particu- 
lar character,  and  preceding  caufes  ; and  on  the  re- 
gimen and  curative  means  we  employ,  to  imitate  or 
affilt  nature  in  all  her  falutary  efforts.  There  are 
many  phyficians  who  prefer  faving  the  life  of  a pa- 
tient by  phlebotomy,  to  the  waiting  for  the  uncertain 
affiflance  of  a critical  hemorrhage  ; or  to  facilitate, 
by  the  fame  means,  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox, 
rather  than  wait  for  it  amidff  confiderable  pain. 
They,  likewife,  had  rather  accelerate  a fweat,  by  a 
plentiful  ufe  of  fome  watery  drink,  than  wait  for  a 
critical  fweat.  Hippocrates,  himfelf,  thought  it  ne- 
cclfary  to  fupport  and  affiff  nature  by  artificial  means, 
in  the  critical  terminations  of  pleurify  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bread:. 

All  the  figns  relative  to  the  prognoftic,  are  very 
interefling  for  the  phyfkian,  becaufe  it  is  particu- 
larly on  this,  that  the  patients,  and  thofe  about  them, 
interrogate  him  the  moft.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  able  to  forefee  clanger,  and  to  go  before  it,  as  it 
were,  with  the  neceffary  remedies  ; and  not  to  aifeon- 
cert  or  prevent  a favorable  crilis,  or  interrupt  nature, 
by  his  operations.  It  was  by  their  {kill  in  the  prog- 
nofiic,  that  the  ancient  phyficians  acquired  fo  much 
reputation ; and  it  was  this  fkill  that  led  the  Athe- 
Vol.I,  Ee  mans 
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mans  to  ere£l  a ftatue  in  bronze  to  Hippocrates,  to 
admit  him  next  to  Hercules,  in  the  Eleufinian  cere- 
monies, and  to  vote  a public  maintenance  for  him 
and  his  family,  in  the  Prytaneum,  while  Alexander, 
amidft  all  his  vi&ories,  was  hardly  able  to  draw 
from  them  an  acclamation. 

In  general,  the  true  figns  of  difeafes  are  either  the 
effefls  of  the  difeafe,  or  confcquences  deduced  from 
thefe  effe&s.  A fkilful  obferver  will,  therefore,  not 
always  arrange  the  figns  amongft  the  caufes;  he  will 
not  conlider  the  rattling  in  the  throat  of  a dying  per- 
fon,  as  the  caufe,  but  as  the  fign,  of  death.  He 
will  be  very  referved  in  the  judgment  he  paffes  on 
figns,  confidering  as  fuch,  only  what  is  derived  from 
the  effence  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  eflablifhing  no 
prognoltic,  but  on  thefe  grounds.  By  adhering  to 
fuch  a plan,  he  will  every  day  acquire  fome  new 
addition  to  his  Experience.  As  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  figns  of  individual  difeafes, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  diftinguifh  compound  ones, 
and  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  their  true 
type,  whether  it  be  Gmple  or  compound. 

The  credit  of  phyficians  and  phyfic,  would  be 
every  day  more  and  more  eflablifhed,  if  they  were 
not  too  apt  to  precipitate  their  opinions.  It  is  well, 
when  a phyfician  can  be  able  to  fay  to  himfelf,  “ I 
“ have  never  been  in  too  great  a hurry  '. 

Soon  after  1 fat  out  in  pra&ice,  a young  woman 
came  to  confult  me,  at  Berne.  She  told  me  that  fhe 
had  had  an  ague,  and  that  when  this  was  flopped, 
her  belly  began  to  {well.  I aiked  her  if  fhe  was 
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fure  flie  was  not  breeding : fhe  feemed  to  be  hurt  by 
the  fuppofition,  and  replved,  with  no  little  warmth, 
“ that  this  was  impoffible,  becaufe  fhe  had  never  known 
“ a man”.  I therefore  fuppofcd  the  cafe  to  be  a 
tympany.  It  was  not  long  before  this  girl  was  de- 
livered of  a fine  boy,  and  the  dilordcr  difappeared. 
I have  known  feveral  phyficians,  not  a little  con- 
ceited ol  their  own  merit,  who  have  made  millakes  of 
the  fame  kind.  Even  Drelincourt,  who  was  pro- 
feffor  of  anatomy,  at  Leyden,  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
dropfical  girl  was  with  child.  Saltzmann,  profelfor 
of  anatomy,  at  Strafburgh,  afferted  that  a young  wo- 
man who  was  breeding,  was  dropfical;  and  it  was 
but  the  other  day,  that  the  Margravine  of  Baden- 
Dourlack  was  treated  as  dropfical,  till  within  four 
days  of  her  being  brought  to  bed. 

A phyfician,  who  goes  fo  far  as  to  predict  what  is 
to  happen,  can,  on  many  occafions,  fay  only,  that  it 
is  probable  fuch  an  event  will  take  place;  fome- 
times,  however,  it  is  impoffible  to  forefee  this  proba- 
bility. The  probability  of  a prediction,  is  founded 
on  the  effects  that  have  been  obferved  in  fimilar 
cafes  : thefe  effects  are,  therefore,  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  obferver.  It  is  not  fuppoled,  that 
they  who  collebied  together  the  predictions  of  Hip- 
pocrates, elpecially  his  Prcenotiones  Coacce,  waited  till 
they  had  feen  as  many  fimilar  cafes,  as  were  necelfary 
to  eftablifh  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  probability. 
Hippocrates  had,  indeed,  before  his  eyes,  the  obfer- 
vations  made  by  the  family  of  Efcuiapius  ; fo  that 
he  was  able  to  enrich  himfelf  from  their  Experience. 
Notwithflanding  this  advantage,  however,  he  was  fo 
well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  forming 
E e 2 a probable 
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a probable  prognoftic,  that  he  does  not  helitate  to 
fay,  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  be  deceived,  “ The  prog- 
“ noftic  in  acute  difeafes”,  fays  he,  “ is  uncertain, 

“ and  it  is  impofiible  to  fay,  infallibly,  whether  the 
“ diforder  will  terminate  in  death,  or  in  recovery”. 
For  this  realon  it  is,  that  he  complains  of  the  phyfi- 
cians  of  his  times,  who,  by  their  vain  predictions, 
brought  into  ridicule,  an  art  which  is  of  fo  much 
importance  in  phyfic.  Thofe  Greek  quacks  were 
like  the  quacks  of  our  days,  who  foretel  that  a pati- 
ent who  has  not  a catarrhal  fever  in  the  Winter,  will 
have  an  eruption  on  the  fkin  in  the  Spring  ; or,  if 
he  has  not  this  eruption  in  the  fkin,  that  he  will  be 
mad  in  the  Summer,  or  die  in  the  Autumn. 

Sometimes  phyficians,  who  are  really  not  empi- 
rical ones,  draw  difgrace  on  themfelves,  by  indul- 
ging too  lightly  in  this  tafte  for  prediction.  A Swifs 
phyfician,  whom  the  good  women  confider  as  the 
moll  experienced  in  the  town,  merely  becaule  he 
happens  to  have  more  money  than  the  reft  of 
liis  brethren,  was  fent  for,  not  long  ago,  to  vifit  a 
very  handfome  lady.  She  had  been  long  lick,  and 
wafted  infenfibly.  This  lofs  of  flefli  was  attributed 
to  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  or  in  fome  of 
the  other  vifcera.  This  great  phyfician  vifited  his  pa- 
tient moll  affiduoully,  and  at  length  predicted  certain 
death,  if  fhe  fhould  be  attacked  with  diarrhoea. 
Another  phyfician,  who  palled  for  a man  of  very 
moderate  abilities,  though  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a good  fcholar,  was  next  called  in.  1 his  one 
gave  his  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time,  his  prog- 
noftic. “ Nothing”,  fays  he,  “ Madam,  but  a 
“ diarrhoea,  can  fave  you”.  A diarrhoea  came  on, 
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and  the  terrifying  itnpredion  made  by  the  firfl  and 
mod  fafhionable  phyfician,  having  more  weight  than 
the  favourable  prognoftic  of  the  fecond  ; the  good 
lady  embraces  her  hufband  and  children,  bids  a 
laft  adieu  to  all  her  friends  and  relations,  and  then 
has  fixty  flools  in  fixteen  hours,  and  recovers. 

An  empiric  does  not  hefitate  to  affure  the  people, 
that  he  not  only  knows  a dileafe  at  firfl  light;  but 
that  he  can  tell  at  once,  what  will  be  the  event  of  it. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  an  experienced  phyfician  will 
be  able,  on  the  firfl  day  of  a difeafe,  to  judge,  from 
the  violence  of  the  attack,  the  gravity  of  its  caufes, 
and  other  particular  circumflances,  that  it  will  be  a 
very  dangerous  one  ; but  it  is  only  in  very  rare  and 
fatal  cafes,  that  we  can  be  able  to  difcover  the  figns 
which,  from  the  firfl  attack,  indicate,  that  the  tenni- 
tion  of  an  acute  difeafe,  will  be  in  death. 

Will  it  be  thought,  that  what  I advance  on  this 
head  from  daily  Experience,  proceeds  from  a defire 
to  fcandalize  my  brethren  ; or  that  1 give  it  as  an 
oblervation  fufheient  to  quiet  an  honell  man,  who 
with  the  knowledge  he  happens  to  polfcfs,  does  his 
duty  as,  well  as  he  can  ? Do  we  not  every  day  fee 
pretended  phyficians,  unworthy  as  they  are  of  lo  re- 
fpechable  a title,  proclaiming  aloud,  that  fuch  a dif- 
eafe is  nothing  at  all  ; and  this,  merely,  becaufe  it  is 
not  treated  by  them ; that  it  may  be  cured  by  the 
moft' trifling  remedies  ; and  this,  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  patient  into  their  own  hands’,  though  lie 
is,  perhaps,  under  the  care  of  fome  rclperhable  and 
fkillul  phyfician.  If  their  artifice  fuccecds,  thev 
treat  the  patient  in  tlipir  own  way,  and  continue 
their  ulual  language  during  the  firfl  day  or  two.  But 
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if  the  difeafe,  from  its  own  nature,  or  their  improper 
njanagement,  becomes  more  alarming,  they  then 
alter  their  tone,  and  foretel  the  death  of  the  patient  ; 
and  this  from  the  improper  treatment  of  the  other 
phyfician.  If  the  patient  recovers,  they  and  the 
public  are  ready  to  cry  out,  “ This  new  doftor  has 
“ cured  him”.  If  he  dies  ; it  was  the  firft  phyfician 
who  killed  him.  “ We  knew ”,  fay  they,  “ from  the 
“ moment  we  Jaw  him , that  he  was  irrecoverable ; but 
“ we  were  unwilling  to  alarm  the  patient  or  his  fa - 
“ mily" . — It  is  in  this  way,  that  many  of  our  mo- 
dern quacks  are  feen  to  aft  every  day. 

It  is  only  the  fmaller  number  of  difeafes,  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves  by  figns,  which  enable  us  to  fay, 
“ “This  is  certainly  fuch  a difeafe,  and  no  other  \ We 
fhould  at  once  know  the  figns,  were  we  acquainted 
with  the  proximate  caufes  of  difeafes  ; but  it  is  ufu- 
ally,  only  by  the  combination  of  many  figns,  that 
we  are  able  to  diflinguifh  a difeafe  ; and  thefe  fame 
figns,  if  confidered  feparately,  would  be  unequal  to 
the  purpofe. 

Every  difeafe  may  be  faid  to  be  fimple,  if  you 
will,  becaufe.  fymptoms  that  are  apparently  the  moll 
complicated,  are  conflantly  founded  on  fome  very 
fimple  principle  ; but  to  this,  the  human  eye  never 
yet  has  penetrated.  It  is  true,  that  the  principle 
of  all  the  fymptoms  that  are  occafioned  by  a hone 
in  the  bladder,  is  known,  the  moment  we  feel  the 
flone  with  the  flaff.  But  how  many  times,  ..nd  in 
how  many  ways,  has  not  this  fymptom,  in  this  cafe, 
been  referred  to  every  thing  but  this  true  caufe,  in 

the 
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the  very  difeafc  of  which  I am  fpeaking  ? The 
books  of  Surgery  fufficiently  prove  this,  (d) 

Since,  therefore,  only  a very  fmall  number  of  dif- 
eafes  can  be  known  by  their  decifive  hgns,  we  are 
obliged  to  judge  of  the  prefent  and  the  future,  by 
combining  thefe  figns  together,  and  reafoning  from 
analogy.  It  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine  the  fpe- 
cies  of  a difeafe,  becaufe  it  is  not  accompanied  with, 
figns  fufficient  to  lead  the  obferver  to  a determinate 
opinion.  In  thefe  cafes,  therefore,  he  muff  necelfa- 
rily  reafon  from  analogy  ; and  this  is  often  fo  diffi- 
cult, that  the  fimilar  circumflances,  which  occur  in 
the  moll  oppofite  cafes,  often  deceive  the  moff  ex- 
perienced phyfician  ; or  the  figns  are  fo  equivocal, 
that  they  may  be  equally  applied  to  feveral  fpe- 
cies. 

The  greater  number  of  fpecies  are  lefs  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhed,  by  their  decifive  and  particular  figns, 
than  by  the  combination  of  thefe  ligns.  This 


(d)  When  Mrs.  Stephens  offered  her  remedy  to  parlia- 
ment, fonie  medical  gentlemen  were  named  to  afcerrain. 
its  efficacy.  A patient,  who  was  to  take  this  medicine, 
was  learcned,  and  the  ftone  was  felt  in  the  bladder;  he 
then  took  the  remedy,  and  his  complaints  difappearing,  he 
was  again  fearched,  and  no  Rone  being  felt,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  was  cured,  and  that  the  Rone  was  diffolved.  Mrs. 
Stephens  received  her  reward,  and  fome  time  afterwards  this 
patient  died,  and,  on  being  opened,  a large  Rone  was  found 
in  a little  pouch  or  facculus,  which  was,  in  fail,  a part  of 
the  bladder,  and  communicated  with  it. 
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combination,  is,  in  many  cafes,  tolerably  dear  ; 
but  for  all  this,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  with  igno- 
rant praditioners,  that  this  is  always  the  cafe.  As 
nothing  is  difficult  in  the  eyes  of  thefe  people,  fo 
nothing  fecms  obfcure  to  them.  I love  to  hear  a 
well-inflru£led  phyfician  fay  to  me,  as  Sydenham 
does : “ I know  not  what  to  do,  becauje  I fee  nothing 
If  we  were  to  attend  clofely  to  the  conduct  of  fome 
of  our  pretended  Efculapii,  we  fhould.  fee  how  em- 
barralfed  they  are  by  the  leaf!  complication.  Not 
that  they  are  at  much  pains  to  penetrate  the  ob- 
fcurity,  but,  as  it  is  always  to  their  interefl  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance,  they  are  conflantly  acquainted 
with  clalfes,  genera,  and  even  the  mod  minute  lpecies. 

True  phyficians,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  often 
embarraffed  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  bccaufe  their 
chara&ers  are  fo  complicated,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
diftinguilh  them  at  once.  The  eye  of  genius  per- 
ceives fome  lights,  by  means  of  Experience  ; but 
prudence  checks  a referved  man,  and  obliges  him 
rather  to  return  ten  times  to  a patient,  and  do  no- 
thing, than  to  do  too  much,  and  lee  nothing.  A 
phyfician,  who  perceives  all  the  figns  of  a given 
difeafe,  thinks  he  fees  that  difeafe  : he  is  to  a cer-r 
tain  degree,  authorized  to  think  fo.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  this  difeafe  does  not  exift,  becaufe 
there  are  figns  common  to  many  dileafes.  We, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  fay  that  wc  fee,  unl'els 
we  perceive,  pretty  clearly,  how  thefe  figns  dif- 
fer one  from  another. 

There  are  fome  difeafes,  the  complication  of 
which,  at  once  appears  clear.  It  leems,  lome- 

times. 
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times,  as  if  the  different  types  that  form  the  com” 
pound  one,  appear,  as  it  were,  diflin&,  of  their  own 
accord;  and  thus  enable  the  phyfician,  to  deter- 
mine the  event,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  com- 
plication But  this  would  often  be  liable  to  deceive, 
becaule  there  are  fo  many  different  difeafcs,  which 
afford  the  fame  fymptoms  and  type,  at  lead  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  that  a phyfician  is  always  in  danger  of 
miflaking,  when  it  is  neceffary  for  him  to  judge  of 
the  complication  of  feveral  difeafes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  with  refped:  to  fevers,  that  nature  hardly 
ever  complicates  heterogeneous  fevers,  or  fevers  of 
different  fpecies  ; and  yet,  notwithflanding  this,  as 
the  complication  of  thefe  fevers  may  be  occahoned 
by  any  other,  than  by  that  we  fufpedi,  nothing  can 
be  pronounced,  with  certainty,  as  to  their  true  cha- 
mber. The  knowledge  of  particular  types,  which 
make  up  the  compound  one,  will  then  be  of  no 
ufe,  in  regulating  the  condurf  of  the  phyfician,  in 
thefe  cafes.  He  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  wait, 
without  being  barely  an  idle  fpe&ator.  And  he 
is  not  an  idle  fpeclator,  who  knows  how  to  [watch 
the  motions  of  nature,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
hand her  hints. 

Suppofing  that  a patient  has  had  fome  former 
difeafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  from  the  fgns,  how  far 
that  may  influence  the  prefent  complaint,  or,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  that  former  difeafe,  may  not 
be  corifidered,  as  the  remote  caufe  of  this.  What 
light  will  a phyfician  derive  from  the  figns,  which 
an  hereditary  difeafe  fhall  afford  him?  T.  hefe  com- 
plaints, which  commonly  do  not  appear  in  the 
unhappy  heirs,  till  after  a certain  number  of  years,  , 
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are  even  then,  very  often  changed  and  disfigured,  ac- 
cording to  the  caufe,  which  may  happen  to  deter- 
mine them,  fo  that  they  appear  quite  different  from 
the  original  difeafe.  The  figns,  will,  therefore,  not 
be  fufficiently  charableriftical  of  the  difeafe : and 
cafes  of  this  fort,  are  not  uncommon.  1 have  feen 
patients  covered  with  an  incurable  leprofy,  whole 
father  had  had  only  the  lues;  and  of  this  he  had  been 
cured,  or  at  leaf!,  fancied  himfelf  cured,  having  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  it,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  phyfician  who  had  the  cure  of  thefe 
children,  when  they  came  to  years  of  maturity,  gave 
them  up  as  incurable.  He  had  feen  their  aileafe  re- 
turn every  year,  notwithflanding  all  his  care,  and 
he  affured  me,  that  the  figns  of  the  difeafe  he  then 
faw,  were  no  longer  fuch,  as  he  thought  he  had  be- 
fore feen. 

There  are,  likewife,  fome  very  important  cafes, 
in  which,  we  can  abfolutely  derive  nothing  from  the 
figns.  A robuft  young  man  has  been  feen  to  live 
nineteen  days,  after  a blow  on  the  head,  without  anv 
fever  or  other  alarming  fymptom  ; and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  to  die,  with  the  brain  in  a flate  of  pu-  y 
trefablion.  Dr.  Hirzel,  of  Zurich,  had  occafion,  not 
long  ago,  to  fee  a man,  who  had,  by  accident,  re- 
ceived from  one  of  his  friends,  a mortal  blow  on  the 
temple.  The  whole  fquamore  part  of  the  bone  was 
frabtured  ; under  the  fi fibre  was  a coagulum  of  blood 
which  was  fpread  over  the  dura  mater y four  inches  in 
length,  and  one  thick.  The  brain  was  comprefied 
by  this  mafs  ; externally,  the  wound  was  fo  flight 
as  not  to  pafs  through  the  common  integuments. 
The  patient  complained  only  of  the  head-ach,  and 
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was  fo  little  incommoded,  as  to  fend  for  a bur- 
geon, only  about  two  hours  before  his  death. 

At  the  opening  of  King  George  IT.  the  aorta  was 
found  to  be  callous,  at  the  lower  border  of  its  curva- 
ture, and  fo  dilated,  at  its  upper  border,  that  it  was 
become  as  thin  as  the  fined  paper.  It  was  in  that 
part  that  it  burfl,  and  the  rupture  was  fucceeded  by 
a mortal  hemorrhage  ; and  yet,  before  his  death,  the 
King  had  not  the  flighted  mark  of  difeafe,  that 
leemed  to  claim  any  attention.  He  enjoyed  very 
good  health,  and  his  ulual  eafe  of  temper,  even 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  Six  years  before  this, 
he  had  had  an  abfcefs  in  his  breafl,  which  had  been 
perfectly  cured. 

An  officer,  who  was  in  garrifon  at  Huninguen, 
pafled  one  evening  very  joyoufly  with  his  mefs.  He 
w'ent  home  to  bed,  feemingly  in  the  mod  perfed 
health.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  As  he  had  lived  very  moderately,  nor  had. 
taken  any  thing  extraordinary  the  night  before,  no 
ene  could  undertake  to  fay,  what  was  the  caule  of 
his  death.  The  furgeon  opens  him,  and  finds  the 
thorax  filled  with  coagulated  blood. 

In  cafes  like  thefe,  what  can  the  phyfician  do, 
even  though  he  fliould  be  called  in  before  the  death 
of  the  patient  ? What  figns  can  inform  him  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  complaint?  Thefe  cafes,  as  do  a 
thoufand  others,  unhappily  prove,  too  clearly,  with 
how'  much  injudice,  the  public  ad,  when  they  re- 
proach phyfieians,.  with  having  feen  nothing  in  cafes, 
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which,  abfolutely,  afforded  nothing,  that  could  be 
difcovered. 

The  two  cafes,  related  by  Boerhaave,  of  the  Baron 
Van  Waffenaer,  and  the  Marquifs  of  S.  Auban, 
highly  deferve  to  be  inferted  here.  All  phyfi- 
cians,  who  have  read,  are  already  acquainted  with 
them ; but  all  thofe  who  give  their  opinions  of 
phyficians,  do  not  read.  Thefe  two  cafes  are  fo 
exceedingly  curious,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  appli- 
plicable  to  this  part  of  my  fubje£f,  that  I muff  beg 
leave  to  give,  at  leaff,  an  abridged  account  of  the 
particulars  of  each  of  them,  as  they  are  given  us  by 
that  great  mailer.  Why,  fays  Boerhaave,  fhould 
we  not  deprive  thofe  people,  who  are  fo  ready  to 
afperfe  the  condudf  of  true  phyficians,  of  every  oc- 
calion  of  doing  harm.  They  feem  only  to  enjoy 
the  vile  pleafure,  of  fabricating  and  fpreading  all 
the  popular  notions,  that  are  fo  prejudicial  to  fin- 
cere  writers  : while  truth  is  examined  only  by  cor- 
rupt judges,  who  know  not,  or  confider  not,  its  real 
worth. 

The  Baron  Van  Waffenaer,  Admiral  of  Holland, 
a man  of  a fober  difpofition,  fubjefl  to  attacks  of 
the  gout,  in  other  refpe£ls,  healthy,  robuif,  en- 
dued with  great  qualities,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
firmnefs  of  temper,  had  accuflomed  himfelf  to  the 
taking  an  emetic,  every  time  he  thought  he  had  ate 
too  much.  He  conceived  this  method  to  be  fo  very 
ufeful  to  him,  that  he  continued  to  repeat  it,  as  of- 
ten as  he  fancied  there  was  occalion  for  it.  It  was 
to  no  purpofe,  that  his  friends  and  phyficians  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  this  pradlice.  Nothing,  in  his 
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opinion,  relieved  him  fo  much  as  a vomit  ; and  he 
appealed,  in  proof  of  this,  to  his  pretended  Expe- 
rience. 

A mefTenger  came  one  night  to  Boerhaave,  to  tell 
him,  that  the  Admiral  was  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
perhaps  already  dead,  at  his  country  houfe.  Boer- 
haave flies  to  his  afhflance,  and  finds  him  leaning 
forwards  in  his  bed,  and  fupported  by  three  of  his 
fervants.  In  any  other  pofiure,  his  pain  became 
exceffive.  He  was  unable  to  lie  down,  either  on 
his  back,  or  his  fide,  or  his  belly,  and  much  lefs 
could  he  fit  on  a chair.  Boerhaave  was  the  more 
alarmed  at  this  appearance,  becaule  he  well  knew, 
with  how  much  fortitude,  the  Admiral  had  fuppoited 
the  mod  violent  attacks  of  the  gout,  without  once 
lofing  his  patience,  or  Ins  courage,  amidfl  the  moil 
excruciating  pains,  lire  groans  of  this  man,  who 
on  other  occafions,  had  been  lo  patient  and  im- 
moveable, alarmed  him  Rill  more. 

The  Admiral,  at  the  fight  of  Boerhaave,  endea- 
voured to  raife  his  head  a little,  and  to  give  him  his 
hand  ; but,  on  the  leaf!  motion,  or  the  leaf!  attempt 
to  fpeak  he  appeared  to  be  borne  down  with  excefs 
of  pain.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  deferibe  his  flate  ; at  each  attempt,  the 
fudden  increafie  of  his  pain  feemed  to  cut  off  fiis 
refpiratioii. 

.Oneclf  the  a Affiants  then  gave  the  following  ac- 
count. Three  days  before  this  diforder,  the  Ad- 
miral had  been  prefent  at  an  entertainment,  where 
he  had  ate  a little  too  much.  The  next  day,  he 
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determined  to  prevent,  by  abflinence,  any  ill  effects 
that  might  refult  from  this  intemperance.  The  day 
before  the  attack,  he  had  dined,  with  great  modera- 
tion, and  had  got  on  horfeback  in  good  fpirits,  and 
feemingly  in  good  health,  without  the  leafl  fufpi- 
cion  of  any  approaching  diforder. 

When  returned  'from  his  ride,  he  abflained 
from  fupper,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom.  At 
half  an  hour  after  nine  o’clock,  he  drank  three  cups 
of  carduus  benediclus  tea,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore. He  was  afked,  why  he  took  the  infufion 
that  evening:  “ bccaufe,”  fays  he,  “ I feel  forne- 
“ thing  difagreeable  in  the  upper  part  of  my  fto- 
“ mach,  and  I have  a mind  to  wafli  it  away”. 
This  fenfation,  he  added,  he  had  often  felt  before, 
and  had  always  been  relieved  by  vomiting.  Soon 
after  this,  he  puked,  but  with  difficulty,  and  in 
fmall  quantity  : he  then  took  four  more  cups  of 
the  fame  infufion,  but  without  feeling  any  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  although  he  had  drank  fo  copioully. 
He  direfted  more  of  it  to  be  got  ready,  thinking  to 
bring  on  a vomiting  by  force.  While  he  was 
feated,  and  endeavouring  to  puke,  he  fuddenly 
cried  in  a mofl  horrible  manner,  and  drew  together 
all  his  fervants,  who  were  alarmed  by  his  cries. 
The  Admiral  then  told  them  that  he  had  burft,  or 
torn,  or  difordered  fomething  at  the  upper  part  of 
his  ftomach ; and,  that  the  anguifh  he  felt  was  lo 
excruciating,  he  muff  certainly  be  near  his  lafl 
hour. 

He  then  recommended  himfelf  to  his  Creator  : 
a cold  fweat  flowed  from  all'  his  limbs  ; his  face 
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and  his  hands  became  pale,  and  his  pulfe  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  He  ordered  them,  to  cover  his 
head  and  bread  with  hot  cloths,  moiflened  with 
home  drengthening  liquors.  They  did  this  ; but 
he  found  no  relief : on  the  contrary,  the  cliforder 
feemcd  to  become  more  violent,  and  they  judged 
that  his  death  could  not  be  far  off.  The  phyfici- 
ans  who  were  fent  for.  being  at  lome  diflance,  the 
Admiral,  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  took,  of  his 
own  accord,  four  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and  of  this  he 
threw  up  a fmall  quantity,  together  with  fome  of 
the  carduus  tea.  He  then  called  for  two  ounces 
more,  which  he  likewife  drank,  but  without  vomit- 
ing, or  having  the  lead  inclination  to  vomit;  and 
his  diforder,  all  this  time,  went  on  increafmg.  Half 
an  hour  after  this,  he  drank  about  fix  ounces  of 
warm  Dantzick  beer,  which  he  likewife  kept  down 
without  naufea,  as  he  did  all  that  he  drank  after- 
wards. 

This  is  what  had  paffed,  when  Bve,  a phyfician, 
whom  Boerhaave  has  not  left  without  his  (hare  of 
praife,  arrived  from  the  Hague.  When  he  faw  the 
Bate  of  the  patient,  he  determined  to  give  nothing 
of  an  a<dive  nature,  till  Boerhaave  fhould  come. 
Thefe  two  phyficians  began,  by  confidering  the 
caufes  of  fo  fudden  and  cruel  a pain,  before  they 
proceeded  to  any  remedies.  Both  of  them  were 
convinced,  that  unlefs  thefe  caufes  could  be  ascer- 
tained,'no  dependance  could  be  had  on  medicines 
adminidered  at  random. 

After  the  mod  careful  examination,  they  could 
difeover  no  other  guide  to  dired  them,  than  the 
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of  the  pain,  together  with  an  uncommon  fenfation. 
in  the  breaft,  of  which  the  patient  complained,  but 
which,  however,  was  inexplicable.  In  other  re- 
fpe&s,  the  Admiral  was  apparently  healthy.  He 
described  the  pain  as  being  exceffive,  continual,  and 
beyond  all  imagination.  It  did  not  relax  a moment. 
Pie  pointed  put  the  feat  of  it  to  be  at  that  part, 
where  the  oefophagus  terminates  in  the  flomach  ; he 
then  cried  out,  that  the  pain  fpread  with  the  fame 
violence  towards  his  back.  Before  his  death,  he 
fedt  this  pain  through  every  part  of  his  breaft.  It 
appeared,  that  his  tortures  were  never  fo  great,  as 
when  he  felt  an  inclination  to  belch,  and  that  the  air, 
being  flopped  in  its  paffage,  inftead  of  riling,  feemed 
to  diftradl  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  diforder 
likewile  increafed,  whenever  he  endeavoured  to  bend 
himfelf  backwards,  or  to  fit  upright.  This  was  all 
that  his  two  phyficians  could  difcover,  after  all  the 
inquiries  and  care  imaginable. 

At  this  part  of  the  narrative,  Boerhaave  requefts 
the  experienced  reader  to  paufe  with  him  awhile, 
and  to  refleft  on  the  origin,  the  progrefs,  the  Symp- 
toms, and  figns  of  this  difeafe.  He  requires  of  him 
the  firft  caufe  of  thefe  extraordinary  effe&s.  He 
had  himfelf  confidered  every  thing,  with  the  grealeft 
care,  and  had  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  under- 
ftanding,  to  find  out  fome  fixed  principle,  by  means 
of  which,  he  might  unravel  this  obfeure  caufe,  and 
thus  afford  fome  relief  to  a difeafe,  which  hitherto 
feemed  to  be  every  moment  increafmg.  All  his 
fpeculations,  however,  were  ufelels,  and  Boerhaave 
candidly  confeftes,  that  he  found  himfelf  altogether 
unable  to  imagine,  what  could  be  the  fpecies,  to 
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which  this  difeafe  could  be  referred.  It  afforded  no 
fign  of  inflammation.  There  could  be  no  fwelling 
fufpe&ed,  capable  of  producing  thefe  cruel  fymp- 
toms,  and  fo  fuddenly.  The  preceding  circum- 
flances  afforded  no  grounds  for  fuch  a fufpicion, 
and  all  the  vertebrae  were  in  their  proper  htuation : 
nor  could  a difplacement  of  the  foft  parts,  within 
the  thorax,  be  fuppofed  capable  of  caufnig  thefe 
torments. 

There  remained  only  fome  cauflic  and  mortal 
poifon  to  be  fufpe&ed,  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  horrid 
iymptoms  ; but  no  poifon  could  be  thought  of,  the 
effe£ls  of  which  agreed  with  the  circumllances  of  the 
Admiral’s  cafe.  So,  that  of  all  the  known  caufes 
of  pain,  not  one  could  be  fixed  on  as  applicable  to 
what  he  felt.  It  is  well  known  that  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  fubjedl,  might,  by  changing  its 
feat,  occafion  pain,  anxiety,  and  vomiting;  but  it 
never  produces  pains,  fo  excruciating  as  thofe  the 
Admiral  complained  of,  in  patients,  who  are  in 
other  refpe&s  healthy.  Befides,  the  gout  exerts  its 
effedls  flowly,  and  comes  on,  and  goes  off,  by 
degrees. 

Of  all  known  difeafes,  therefore,  there  was  not 
found  one,  which  could,  by  any  affinity,  throw 
any  light  on  the  Admiral’s  complaint,  a violent  pain 
that  had  come  on  fuddenly.  This  was  all  that  could 
be  faid'  with  certainty.  Boerhaave  knew,  from  the 
Experience  of  all  ages,  that  the  moft  acute  pain, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation,  may  long  be 
fupported.  Ele  was,  therefore,  led  to  conclude, 
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that  the  Admiral’s  death  would  not  not  be  imme- 
diate ; and  this  was  all  his  prognoftic. 

Uncertain  as  was  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  it  was 
neceffary  to  think  of  fomething,  which  might  calm 
the  pain.  All  the  remedies,  however,  that  were 
given,  though  of  a very  mild  nature,  ferved  only 
to  add  to  the  torments  of  the  patient.  Such  was 
the  melancholy  fituation  of  the  Admiral,  and  of  the 
two  able  phylicians,  who  continued  with  him  till 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; when  Boerhaave’s  af- 
fairs required  him  to  be  abfent.  At  going  away,  he 
very  prudently  advifed  Bye  to  leave  nature,  a little 
while  to  herlelf,  by  not  attempting  to  give  even  the 
mildeft  and  mod  innocent  medicines ; fince  the  beft 
cliofen  ones,  feemed,  hitherto,  only  to  have  increafed 
the  complaints.  His  advice  was  followed,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  Admiral  remained  without 
any  relief,  till  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; and 
then  Dr.  Bye  faw  that  the  vital  fun&ions  began 
to  weaken,  borne  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  pain  ; 
but  ftill  there  was  no  new  fymptom,  that  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  difeafe.  He  then  wrote  to 
Boerhaave,  and  in  his  letter  propofed  lome  new  re- 
medies : Boerhaave  agreed  to  their  being  tried ; but 
their  effe&s  were  equally  fruitlefs  with  the  former 
ones. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  Admiral  fettled  his 
affairs.  Boerhaave  returned  to  him  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Admiral  received 
him  with  the  greateft  friendfhip,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  told  him,  how  inefficacious  all  the  remedies 
had  been,  and  how  certain  he  was  of  the  approaches 
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of  death,  which  he  ardently  wifhed  for,  as  a relief 
from  his  mifery.  Boerhaave  perceived,  indeed, 
that  this  period  was  at  hand : and  about  five 
o’clock  the  Admiral  expired,  with  the  utmoft  com- 
pofure. 

The  two  phyficians  converfed  together  in  pri- 
vate, and  confelfed  to  each  other,  that  it  was  im- 
pollible  for  them  to  conceive  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  much  lefs  of  fo  fudden  a death.  They  re- 
quefted  leave  to  open  the  body,  and  this  was 
granted. 

This  diffe&ion  proved,  what  no  man  would  even 
have  fufpe&ed.  Notwithflanding  the  great  quan- 
tity of  drink  the  patient  had  taken,  previous  to,  and 
during  the  attack,  and  of  which  he  had  voided  no 
part,  the  inteflines,  and  abdomen,  and  bladder,  were 
empty.  Nothing  but  air  made  its  efcape,  when  thefe 
parts  were  opened.  There  was  no  appearance  in 
either  of  thefe,  which  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  The  flomach  was  almoft 
empty,  it  contained  no  blood,  or  bile,  and  but  very 
little  remains  of  aliment.  At  this  appearance, 
Boerhaave  was  fo  aflonifhed,  that  he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  dreaming  or  awake.  Thefe  are  his 
own  expreffions. 

He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  thorax,  with  the 
greatef!  attention.  The  moment  he  had  penetrated 
through  the  diaphragm,  though  he  had  taken  care 
not  to  injure  the  lungs,  a great  quantity  of  air  rufhed 
out,  and  with  no  little  node.  Boerhaave’s  wonder 
was  increafed  by  this,  becaufe  this  phenomenon  ne- 
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ver  happens,  but  when  the  lungs  have  been  woun- 
ded The  lungs,  in  this  fubjeff,  appeared  fo  frnall 
and  contracted,  that  they  feemed  to  have  been  com- 
prefled.  by  home  very  great  external  force.  The 
heart  was  perfe<dly  healthy. 

Boerhaave,  on  opening  the  breafl,  perceived  a 
difagreeable  fmell.  He  faid,  at  the  time,  that  he 
fhould  have  compared  it  to  duck,  if  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  flomach.  Somebody,  who  flood  by, 
and  heard  this,  immediately  obferved,  that  the  Ad- 
miral had,  indeed,  eaten  part  of  a duck,  at  his  laft 
meal.  It  was,  then,  that  Boerhaave  began  to  con- 
clude, that  he  was  going  to  difcover  a very  different 
caufe.  from  any,  which  might,  till  then,  have  been 
prefumed. 

He  no  fooner  raifed  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs, 
than  he  found  it  fwimming  in  a watery  fluid,  which 
filled  the  whole  of  the  right  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
To  his  great  furprize,  he  found  tfris  fame  water,  and 
in  the  fame  quantity,  in  the  left  cavity.  He  found 
this  liquor  to  be  fimilar  to  the  little,  that  remained 
in  the  flomach.  On  drawing  it  off,  it  appeared  of 
the  colour  of  Dantzick  beer,  when  mixed  with  an 
inlufion  of  carduu?.  The  fmell  of  it,  was  exaffly 
like  that  of  duck’s  flefh.  Upon  the  furface  of  this 
water  was  fwimming,  all  the  oil,  the  Admiral  had 
fwallowcd.  There  was  neither  extravafated  blood, 
nor  pus.  nor  any  corrupted  matter,  to  be  feen,  any 
where.  The  quantity  of  fluid,  found  in  the  tho- 
rax, amounted  to  an  hundred  and  four  ounces. 
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The  nature  of  the  difeafe,  now  became  more  and 
more  manifefl.  But  it  Bill  remained  to  be  difco- 
vered,  how  all  that  the  Admiral  had  fwallowed,  had 
made  its  way  into  the  breaft.  The  left  lobe  of  the 
lungs,  was,  therefore,  carefully  elevated,  that  Boer- 
haave  might  have  a compleat  view  of  the  parts. 
Every  thing  appeared  to  him,  to  be  in  a healthy 
Bate,  until  he  came  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
diaphragm,  to  that  pari  of  the  pleura,  which  lies  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  oefophagus.  He  there  faw,  diflinftly, 
a part,  which  was  very  different  from  the  refi,  by  its 
mobility,  and  by  its  being  fwelled ; and,  at  the  fame 
time,  of  a blackifh  colour.  This  part  was  round, 
and  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  middle 
of  it,  was  an  opening,  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  wide.  Boer- 
haave  preffed  this  part  flightly  with  his  finger,  and 
there  immediately  flowed  out,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  a fluid,  which  refembled  that  which  was 
before  there.  His  aflonifhment  was  extreme. 

He  next  attempted  (taking  care,  at  the  fame  time, 
not  to  confufe  the  parts)  to  introduce  his  fore  finger, 
through  this  opening  of  the  pleura.  ‘ He  found  it 
loft,  tumid,  and  open.  Here,  his  attention,  if  pofli- 
ble,  redoubled,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  difeover, 
in  this  wound,  any  traces  of  the  oefophagus.  After 
having  withdrawn  his  finger,  a little,  he  pufhed  it 
i\p wards,  and  came,  at  length,  to  that  part  of  the 
oefophagus,  which  was  broken  off. 

Boerhaave  could  hardly  believe  what  he  faw.  He 
called  all  the  afliflants  to  him,  and  fliewed  them, 
with  the  greatefl  aflonifhment,  a thing  that  was  fo 
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unexpe&ed.  He  then,  with  the  fame  precaution, 
dire&ed  his  finger  downwards,  and  it  pafled  eafily 
into  the  flomach  ; and  then,  with  a view  of  giving 
them  a clear  idea  of  the  difeafe,  he  made  an  open- 
ing into  the  oefophagus,  about  three  inches  above 
the  wound,  and  then  introducing  his  finger  through 
it,  it  palled  out  at  the  opening,  which  had  occa- 
fioned  the  difeafe. 

The  caufe  of  the  Admiral’s  death,  was,  there- 
fore, very  clearly  afcertained  to  be  a laceration  of 
the  oefophagus  ; by  means  of  which,  every  thing 
he  drank,  palfed  into  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  through 
the  opening  in  the  pleura,  which  took  place  at  the 
fame  time.  Boerhaave  has  proved,  that  the  cardia, 
or  upper  orifice  of  the  flomach,  mull  have  been 
clofed,  after  the  Admiral  had  taken  feven  cups  of 
the  infufion  of  cardnus  benedittus,  and  of  which  he 
voided  but  little  ; becaufe,  the  more  the  flomach 
is  filled,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  empty  it.  (d)  We 
know,  that  when  the  flomach  is  full,  the  bottom  of 
it  comes  forwards,  while  its  upper  part  forms  an 
ancle,  more  or  lefs  acute,  with  the  oefophagus-. 
All  the  Admirals  efforts  to  vomit,  were,  therefore, 


(d)  This  is  an  excellent  obfervation,  the  truth  of  which,  I 
have  more  than  once  1'een  confirmer!,  in  perfons  not  eafily  dif- 
fer t0  puke,  who  immediately  after  taking  an  aftive  emetic, 
of  antimony  perhaps,  have  fwallowed  down  a large  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  and  have  fo  diitended  the  itomach,  as 
to  be  in  great  agony,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  alto- 
gether unable  to  vomit. 
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chiefly  exerted  on  tire  diaphragm  and  oefophagus. 
It  was  in  the  midft  of  thefe  efforts,  that  the  oefo- 
phagus burft,  being  unable,  any  longer,  to  refill  the 
motions  of  the  ftomach  and  diaphragm ; and,  being 
the  more  readily  difpofed  to  rupture,  by  the  irrita- 
tion, occafioned  by  the  Admiral’s  finger,  which  he 
pafled  down  his  throat,  in  order  to  force  a vo- 
miting. 

It  was  at  that  inftant,  that  the  Admiral  cried  out, 
and  drew  to  him  all  his  fervants  ; telling  them,  with 
fo  much  pain,  that  he  had  torn  fomething  within 
him.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  oefophagus 
was  lacerated  to  this  degree,  at  once  T he  wound, 

■ was,  probably,  gradually  increafed,  till  the  reparation 
was  compleat.  The  flomach,  when  loaded  with 
frefh  drink,  had  driven  it  upwards,  through  this 
opening  of  the  oefophagus  ; and  thus,  the  cellular 
texture,  becoming  diftended,  the  pleura  had,  at 
length,  burft  ; and  there  was  then  a communi- 
cation with  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  air, 
which  abounds  fo  much  in  alimentary  fubftances, 
or  which  palled  down  the  oefophagus,  had  likewife 
filled  a great  part  of  the  breaft. 

The  death  of  the  patient,  therefore,  took  place, 
when  the  air  was  fo  abundant  in  the  ftomach,  and 
cavities  of  the  breaft,  that  the  lungs  were  no  longer 
capable  of  being  dilated  ; and  thus,  a flop  was  put 
to  refpiration,  and,  of  courfe,  to  life. 

All  thefe  circumftances  prove,  that  the  Admiral’s 
difeafe  could  be  diftinguifhed  by  no  certain  figns  ; 
and,  that  the  beft  curative  means,  would  have  been 

ufelefs, 
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ufelefs,  even  if  the  caufe  of  the  complaint  had  been 
known.  It  is,  like  wife,  certain,  that  the  fame  dif- 
eafe,  happening  now,  in  any  other  fubjech,  would 
be  equally  incurable,  notwithflanding  Boerhaave’s 
accurate  defeription  of  the  cafe.  They  muff,  there- 
fore, be  very  unreasonable  people,  who  will  reproach 
a phylician,  amidft  fuch  difficulties,  with  not  hav- 
ing known  what  was  to  happen. 

There  were  certain  furgeons,  however,  who  were 
illiberal  enough,  to  fay,  that  Boerhaave  ought  to 
have  made  an  opening  into  the  thorax,  in  order  to 
draw  of  the  liquor,  that  had  paffed  into  it.  But  it 
was  firft  neceffary,  to  find  out,  that  fuch  an  opening 
was  required;  and  then,  it  muff  have  been  per- 
formed at  both  Tides,  which,  from  the  admiffion  of 
the  air,  into  each  cavity,  at  once,  would  have  been, 
of  courfe,  fatal.  Suppofing  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
an  operation  ; would  it  not  have  been  impoffible  to 
have  faved  the  life  of  the  Admiral,  without  finding 
out  fome  new  channel  for  the  fupport  of  life  ? We 
fee,  by  this,  that  there  are,  on  all  occafions,  per- 
fons  who  are  ready  to  blame,  and  who  are  never 
open  to  convi&ion,  even  though  the  truth  lies  be* 
fore  them. 

The  fecond  cafe,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  introduce 
here,  has  been  likewife  related  by  Boerhaave,  with 
the  fame  energy,  and  exa&nefs,  as  the  former  one. 

The  Marquifs  St.  Auban,  was  a ftrong,  athive 
man,  well  formed,  and  of  a very  lively  temper.  He 
rode  often  on  horfeback  ; loved  hunting  ; and  all 
this,  without  beings  fenfible  of  fatigue.  He  drank 
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Very  moderately,  and  ate  indifferently  of  every  thing; 
but  preferred  fat  meats  and  butter.  He  had  been  d 
little  ricketty,  when  about  three  years  of  age ; but 
this  complaint  foon  difappeared,  as  did  a fwelling  of 
the  abdomen,  which  came  on,  two  years  afterwards. 
When  he  was  fix  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  an 
acute  fever,  of  which  he  recovered,  without  any  dif- 
agreeable  confequence. 

During  feveral  years,  however,  he  had  been  fub- 
jeft  to  an  hereditary  complaint.  This  was  a painfuL 
enlargement  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels.  Thefe  tu- 
mours became,  at  length,  of  a confideTable  volume, 
and  poured  out,  every  day,  a quantity  of  blood. 
The  blood,  by  being  intercepted  in  its  courfe,  con- 
t raffed  fo  bad  a quality,  that  the  Marquifs  was  un- 
able to  fupport,  any  longer,  the  pain  he  felt  there. 
The  inflammation  of  the  parts,  fometimes,  feemed  to 
threaten  even  gangrene.  Itt  thefe  circumftances,  he 
confulted  Boerhaave,  who',  by  the  regimen  and  the 
remedies  he  prefcribed,  completely  cured  him.1 
The  patient  recovered  all  his  flrength,  and  remained 
during  eighteen  months,  without  feeling  any  incon- 
venience. From  the  time  that  his  cure  took  place, 
care  was  taken  to  attend  carefully  to  him ; that  if 
any  of  ike  ill  efFefts,  that  are  fo  often  occafioned  by 
a fuppreflion  of  the  hemorrhoids,  fhould  appear, 
they  might,  at  once,  be  obviated.  Boerhaave  had 
advifed  this,  becaufe  Hippocrates,  and  all  phyiici- 
ans  after  him,-  have  obierved,  that  a fuppreffion  of 
the  hemorrhoids,  often  occafions  other  fmgular,  and 
fometimes,  more  dangerous  difeafes;  but,  above  all, 
from  what  had  happened  to  the  Marquifs’s  father, 
who,  having  been  fubjecl  to  the  fame  complaint,  and 
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difabled  by  it  from  doing  duty  in  the  cavalry,  had 
put  a hop  to  it,  by  cauftics,  and  incilions,  and  con- 
tinued free  from  the  diforder,  during  a year;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  was  attacked  by  dyfpnoea ; and, 
foon  afterwards,  with  hemoptyfis,  of  which  he  died, 
in  ten  days. 

But  the  moll  vigilant  attention,  during  thefe  eigh- 
teen months,  could  lead  to  no  fufpicion,  that  the 
functions  of  the  body  were,  in  any  way,  injured. 
Boerhaave  particularly  obferves,  as  a notable  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  voice  was,  in  no  way,  affecfied, 
during  all  this  time;  for  the  Marquifs  had  a ftrong, 
manly  voice,  and  often  amufed  himfelf,  by  finging. 
He  preferved  the  agility  of  all  his  limbs ; and  his 
bread  continued  to  be  fo  firm  and  well,  that  he  ne- 
ver complained  of  fatigue,  though  he  perfevered  in 
uling  a great  deal  of  exercife.  Nobody  could  breathe 
with  greater  eafe,  than  he  feemed  to  do.  Such  had 
been  the  fituation  of  the  Marquifs,  from  his  infancy, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  hemorrhoids,  and  from 
their  being  cured,  till  within  ten  months  and  a half 
of  his  death. 

We  have  placed  all  thefe  preliminary  particulars, 
nearly  in  the  fame  light  that  Boerhaave  has  done  ; 
that  every  penetrating  phyfician,  may  be  able  to  give 
a full  fcope  to  his  rcfledion,  on  this  occafion.  We 
are  of  opinion,  that,  in  giving  a hiftory  of  this  fort, 
it  is  right  to  relate,  in  a very  minute,  and  careful 
manner,  all  that  relates  to  the  natural  habit  of  the 
fubjed;  to  his  preceding  dileafes,  and  their  cure; 
together  with  his  regimen,  and  mode  of  life;  before 
we  pals  on,  to  deicribe  the  diforder,  of  which  he 
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died.  This  care  has  often  been  defpifed,  and  ridi- 
culed, by  the  ignorant,  and  the  fuperficial  ; but  we 
concern  ourfelves  but  very  little,  about  fuch  incom- 
petent judges. 

It  was,  therefore,  not,  till  within  ten  months  and 
a half  of  his  death,  that  the  Marquifs  began  to  find 
his  health  affe&ed.  About  that  time,  he  began  to 
feel  a conftant  pain  near  the  left  fcapula.  This 
pain,  afterwards,  extended  itfelf  to  the  left  fide  of  the 
breaft.  As  the  pain  increafed  confiderably,  it  was 
foon  felt,  through  the  whole  infide  of  the  thorax. 
A continual  cough,  rendered  this  pain  hill  more 
acute.  The  patient  could  get  no  reft.  When  he 
coughed,  it  feemed  to  him,  as  if  his  fides  were  torn 
afunder.  Phyficians  were  called  in.  The  diforder 
was  attributed  to  the  gout;  and  remedies  for  the 
gout,  were,  accordingly,  prefcribed. 

Their  attempts,  however,  were  to  no  purpofe. 
The  pains  feemed  to  affume  a new  force,  after  the 
ufe  of  thefe  medicines,  and  fixed  themfelves,  more 
and  more,  to  the  left  fide  of  the  breaft  ; fo  that  it 
was  found  impoftible  to  remove  their  feat.  Blood- 
letting, ^opening  medicines,  oil,  opium,  <bc.  were  all 
given,  without  affording  any  relief.  To  thefe  pains, 
after  a certain  time,  there  was  added  another,  and  in- 
finitely more  excruciating  pain,  which  was  felt  im- 
mediately under  the  left  breaft,  and  feemed,  as  the 
Marquifs  expreffed  himfelf,  as  if  the  infide  of  his 
breaft  was  torn  out,  by  violence.  Tormented  him- 
felf, to  this  degree,  and  tormenting  all  about  him, 
by  his  lamentable  and  inceffant  groans,  he  could  find 
po  place,  or  fituation,  that  afforded  him  the  leaft 
Hh  2 mitiga- 
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^mitigation  of  his  rnifery.  He  ufually  fat  upon  his 
bed,  leaning  a little  forwards,  apd  reclining  his  el- 
bows on  his  thighs.  In  this  fituation,  he,  now  and 
then,  at  intervals,  gpt  a little  reft,  and  flept  a few 
moments;  but  it  was  only  to  be  waked  foon,  and 
on  a hidden,  by  a cruel  exacerbation  of  the  fame 
pelentlefs  pain. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  Marquifs,  wheq 
Boerhaave  was  defired  to  vifit  him,  with  his  phy- 
fician  in  ordinary,  the  fame  Dr.  Bye,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

When  Bye  related  to  Boerhaave,  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  difeafe,  and  the  remedies,  that  had  been 
employed  to  no  purpofe,  they  acknowledged,  to 
‘ach  other,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  fay  any  thing, 
with  certainty,  either  of  the  feat,  or  the  nature  of 
he  difeafe.  Bye  prefumed,  there  was  an  abfcefs  in 
he  lungs  ; becaufe  he  had  obferved  the  patient  ex- 
edlorate  a vifcid  matter,  after  much  agony.  Boerhaave, 
..iowever,  differed  from  him,  in  opinion  ; becaufe, 
excepting  the  fmgular  and  urgent  fymptomS  of  pain, 
^he  Marquifs  was,  in  other  refpefts,  healthy.  He 
was  then  afked,  what  he  thought  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe.  Jt  was  not,  till  after  fome  coufiderable 
reflcftion,  that  he  anfwered,  that  he  really  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  He  was  inclined,  however, 
to  be  of  opinion,  he  faid,  from  the  lymptoms,  that 
the  organs,  deftinecl  to  dilate  the  breaft,  were  un- 
able to  fupport  the  contraftions,  effential  to  the  ac- 
tion of  each  mufcle  ; and  the  parts  of  the  breaft, 
which  required  to  be  dilated,  refilled  to  this  dilation, 
at  each  infpiration ; and  that,  from  this  arofe  the 
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violent  pain,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the 
fenfe  of  fuffocation.  The  patient,  and  his  friends, 
were  fatisfied  with  this  refledlion. 

Boerhaave  advifed  cataplafms  to  be  frequently 
applied  to  the  parts,  that  are  the  moll  in  motion,  iti 
refpiration  ; as  the  ribs,  cartilages,  and  flernem. 
He  likewife  prefcribed  emollient  drinks,  a fparing 
diet,  and  the  frequent  infpiration  of  the  vapor  of 
fome  foftening  deco&ion.  His  prefcription  was 
followed,  and  the  patient  found  himfelf  much  re- 
lieved. His  friends  began  to  indulge  hopes  of  his 
^recovery.  The  pain  never  returned  again,  with  fo 
much  violence  as  before,  even  till  his  death.  How 
blind,  and  precarious,  fay§  Bperhaave,  is  the  joy  of 
us  mortals. 

At  length,  the  cough  returned,  as  it  were,  with 
new  violence.  Nothing  could  calm  it,  but  opium; 
but  this  calm  was  not  of  long  duration : his  expec- 
toration was  exceedingly  painful ; and  his  refpira" 
tion  fo  difficult,  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to 
throw  his  neck  backwards,  to  raife  his  breaft  ; and, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  draw  in  his  breath,  with  fo 
frightful  a noife,  that  it  could  be  compared,  only  to, 
the  cry  of"a  Bittern.  Then,  again,  perhaps,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  refpiration  would  be  more  eafy  : 
but  this  relief  was  but  trifling.  He  was  obliged  to 
be  almofl  conftantly  feated  upright,  both  night  and 
day,  with  his  neck  flretched  out,  and  his  head* 
raifed.  At  the  leait  change  of  pofture,  when  he,  by 
chance,  flept  for  a moment,  he  felt  the  mofl  horrid 
pain.  If  he  attempted  to  lie  down  on  his  pillow, 
tp  repofe  himfelf  for  an  infiant,  his  face  became 
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black  ; the  veins  of  his  head,  fwelled  ; and  his 
eyes,  feemed  to  be  burfling  from  their  fockets.  He 
appeared  to  draw  his  breath,  only  from  the  bottom 
of  his  entrails.  An  hideous  hollow  found,  feemed 
to  be  his  only  relief.  If  he  attempted  to  fpeak, 
a few  words  ufually  revived  all  his  pain. 

Boerhaave  remarked,  with  aftonifhment,  that  in 
the  midft  of  this  deplorable  hate,  the  pulle  was  hill 
regular:  nor  did  it  begin  to  fall  or  vary,  or  become 
intermittent,  till  a few  days  before  his  death.  The 
Marquifs  dragged  on  this  unhappy  life,  till  the  gth 
of  July.  At  the  leaf!  return  of  the  pain,  his  face  be- 
came black.  A clyfler,  occafionally  thrown  up, 
j was  now  the  only  thing,  that  gave  him  any  relief. 

The  great  ftrifture  of  his  breaft,  perfuaded  him, 
that  his  difeafe  was  hypochondriacal  ; and  that 
this  fenfation  was  the  efFe£b  of  flatus.  He  was  the 
more  perfuaded  of  this,  becaufe  his  appetite  was  fo 
keen,  that  he  would  have  eat  to  excefs,  if  his  fer- 
vants  had  not  taken  care  to  prevent  him.  What 
he  eat,  ferved  only  to  increafe  his  pain. 

About  eight  davs  before  his  death,  the  hemor- 
rhoids  began  to  return;  and  this  gave  him  great  fpi- 
rits.  He  now  began  to  have  hopes  of  being  cured, 
and  even  reproached  his  phyficitlns,  with  not  having 
attempted  to  bring  them  back  fooner.  On  the  71I1 
of  July,  he  voided,  by  the  anus,  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  immediately  coagulated.  The 
next  morning,  the  flux  continued,  and  in  greater  a- 
bundance.  The  Marquifs  was  fo  enlivened  at  this, 
that  he  attempted  to  make  a few  fteps  in  his  cham- 
ber, leaning  upon  his  fervants.  The  fame  day,  he 

had 
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had  a mod  craving  appetite,  and  eat  of  many  diffe- 
rent things,  f’wallowing  every  thing,  juft  then,  with- 
out any  fear  of  l’uffocation.  He  likewife  fupped, 
with  the  fame  good  humour  ; rejoiced  at  being  able 
to  do,  what  he  had  fo  long  been  incapable  of ; hav- 
ing, for  fome  time  before,  not  even  dared  to  take 
any  folid  nourifhmcnt,  without  danger  of  immediate 
luifocation. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  however,  Dr.  Bye  found  him 
again,  in  bed,  after  palling  a rr.oft  painful  night. 
He  feemed  to  be  in  the  agonies  of  death.  His  face 
and  neck,  were  confiderably  fwelled  : his  face  was 
of  g.  dark  complexion,  and  his  eyes  fcemcd  as  if 
flarting  from  his  head.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
relate  what  had  happened  in  the  night.  He  men- 
tioned the  danger  he  had  been  in,  of  fuftocation  ; 
and  defued  to  be  let  blood.  The  phyfician  refufed 
this.  You  are  determined,  then,  drat  I fhall  perifh, 
faid  the  Marquifs.  You  would  not,  furcly,  wiflr, 
faid  Bye,  that  I fhould  haften  your  death.  While 
he  was  fpeaking  thefe  words,  the  fuftocation  in- 
creafed.  His  face  became  quite  black.  He  at- 
tempted to  bid  adieu  to  the  Marchionefs,  who  was 
by  the  bed-fide ; and  then,  yielding  to  his  laft  efforts 
to  breathe,  bowed  down  his  head,  and  expired. 

Bye  immediately  informed  Boerhaave  of  this 
event,  to  whom  he  had  every  day  communicated 
the  ftate  of  the  patient.  Boerhaave  came  to  him ; 
and  they  were  permitted  to  open  the  body. 

Boerhaave,  before  this  operation,  was  walling  to 
reflccft  on  all  the  circumftances  of  the  difeafe;  to  fee 

whether 
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Whether  lie  could  not  foretel,  what  he  diould  dif- 
cover  on  diffe&ion ; and  thus,  fay  what  part  was 
difeafed.  But  this  great  man  candidly  owns,  that 
he  was  unable  to  determine  any  thing,  before-hand; 
and  he  requeds  the  reader  to  judge,  for  himfelf, 
from  the  circumdances  he  has  related,  of  what  might 
be  the  elfential  caufes  of  the  Marquifs’s  death,  be- 
fore he  goes  any  farther; 

The  body  was,  externally,  bf  a very  healthy  ap- 
pearance ; and,  notwithdanding  the  Marquifs’s  long 
abflinence,  and  extreme  fufferings,  he  was,  by  no 
means,  emaciated.  The  abdomen  only,  was  a lit- 
tle fwelled.  This  tenfion,  rendered  Boerhaave  very 
attentive.  He  even  ventured  to  fay  to  the  aflidants, 
that  they  •Were  going  to  difeover  the  caufe. 

On  opening  the  bread:,  there  immediately  fpouted 
out  a Ifream  of  limpid,  yellow,  infipid  water; 
Boerhaave  refle&ed  a moment,  on  what  this  wa- 
ter might  be,  and  whether  it  was  not  a dropfy  of 
the  bread,  which  had  fuffocated  the  patient,  after 
cauling  fo  many  ills.  It  continued  to  dow,  during 
the  dilfe&ion,  but  in  lefs  quantity.  The  bread 
feemed  to  be  filled  with  water,  on  looking  into 
it,  through  this  narrow  opening.  Boerhaave  in- 
troduced his  finger  into  it,  and  found  the  right- 
lobe  in  its  place,  but  adhering  to  the  pleura.  He 
went  no  farther,  on  that  fide,  but  opened  the  left 
catvity  of  the  bread,  and  found,  there,  no  water : but 
the  whole  lobe,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  was  ad- 
hering to  the  pleura.  He  then,  carefully,  laid  this 
part  of  the  thorax  open  ; taking  care,  hot  to  difor- 
der  any  part  of  its  contents.  The  moment  he  had 
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&ccomplifhed  this,  he  faw,  that  from  the  neck,  to 
the  diaphragm,  the  whole  of  the  cavity  was  filled 
with  a white  ftibfiance,  of  a found  appearance,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  middle  of  its  furface,  there  was  a 
little  tumour,  which  included  a fluid,  of  a milky 
colour,  but  not  purulent  This  fubdance  was 
pretty  hard  and  uniform,  through  the  whole  of  its 
furface.  Boerhaave  was  flupified,  at  the  fight  of 
this  fingular  phenomenon.  This  fubfiance  was 
much  more  confiderable  in  the  left,  than  in  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart ; and  even,  entirely  filled  it. 
This  was  the  reafon,  why  the  lobe  of  the  lungs,  was 
prelfed  fo  clofe  to  the  pleura,  on  that  fide,  that  nei- 
ther air,  nor  blood,  could  penetrate  it,  any  longer. 
The  firft  feat  of  the  diforder,  had,  therefore,  proba- 
bly, been  in  the  left  cavity,  under  the  fcapula  ; and 
hence  the  pain  the  patient  complained  of,  at  the 
beginning. 

This  excrefcence  had,  indeed,  extended  to  the 
right  fide  of  the  bread  ; but  dill,  it  was  not  fo  con- 
fiderable there,  as  not  to  leave  fome  room  for  the 
admidion  of  air,  and  for  fome  degree  of  affion  to 
the  lobe,  On  that  fide,  in  refpiration.  The  great 
velfels,  however,  and  even  the  heart  itfelf,  with  its 
pericardium,  were  pufhed  fomewhat  out  of  their 
places.  The  refpiration  could,  therefore,  only  take 
place,  in  this  lower  part  of  the  right  cavity  of  the 
thorax  ; becaufe,  this  excrelcence  being  at  the  top 
of  the  bread,  where  it  is  narrowed,  in  the  human 
fubjeff,  the  lungs  wei'e  preded  down,  towards  the 
inferior  part  of  the  cavity,  where  the  bread  becomes 
fomewhat  wider.  This,  therefore,  explains  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  made  by  the  patient,  to  draw  his 
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breath,  from  this  lower  part;  the  bronchiae  being 
comprelTed  above,  by  this  fubflance.  Hence,  too, 
the  hollownefs  of  his  voice.  Refides  all  this,  the 
right  lobe  was  found  adhering  to  the  pleura,  only 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  breafl.  About  the  middle, 
it  was  feen  attached  to  this  tumour  ; fo  that  here 
was  another  hindrance  to  the  aflion  of  this  lobe. 

Boerhaave  attempted  to  feparate  the  whole  of 
this  fubflance,  from,  he  other  parts,  to  which  it  was 
attached.  It  was  impofhble  to  take  it  out  at  once, 
and  entire,  on  account  of  the  pericardium,  lungs, 
and  great  veffels.  He  extracted  it,  however,  in  the 
befl  manner  he  was  able,  and  found  the  weight  of 
it  to  be,  fix  pounds  and  three  quarters.  As  it  was 
light,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of-its  excefhve  bulk.  The  whole  of  this  fub- 
flance, was  as  white  as  fnow.  Here  and  there,  appear- 
ed a milky  fluid,  on  cutting  into  it.  No  veffels,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  perceived  in  it,  excepting  thofe,  to 
which  it  was  attached.  Except  the  fkin,  that  in- 
clofed  the  whole,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
cauls,  or  cavities,  or  membrane,,  within.  If  any 
portion  of  this  fubflance,  was  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  it  melted  like  fat  oil.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
Boerhaave’s  opinion,  the  true  Jlealoma, 

The  difplacement  of  all  the  thoraice  vifeera,  was 
altogether  fingular.  This  fubflance  had  pufhed 
the  diaphragm  downwards ; and  this  had  occafioned 
the  tumefadlion  of  the  lower  belly,  which  Boerhaave 
noticed,  at  the  firfl,  as  a fingular  appearance.  The 
pericardium,  being  united  to  the  diaphragm,  had 

followed 
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followed  it,  and,  of  courfe,  removed  from  its  natural 
fituation.  This  was  followed  by  a depreffion  of 
the  great  velfels.  We  have  already  feen  the  hate 
of  die  lungs. 

Here,  then,  was  a new  example  of  human  mifery. 
A mild,  un<fiuous,  and  innocent  humour,  occ2- 
fioned,  by  its  abundance,  a lingular  difeafe,  and 
death  ; and  this,  from  its  fixing  itfelf,  in  too  great  a 
quantity,  on  parts,  which  can,  in  no  degree,  be 
compreffed,  widiout  danger.  We  learn,  from  this, 
therefore,  that,  in  extraordinary  difeafes,  we  may 
reafonably  fuppofe  fome  hidden  and  unknown 
caufe,  which  anatomy  alone,  can  be  likely  to  ex- 
plain, 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fays  Boerhaavc,  that  the 
experienced  phyfician  might  be  able  to  difcover  the 
fource  of  a fimilar  complaint,  from  his  firfi  feeing 
the  patient  ; and  that  he  might,  then,  be  able  to 
prevent  this  fat  from  fpreading,  fo  as  to  form  fo 
deftrucfiive  a mafs.  We  might  then  hope,  to  be 
able  to  prevent  the  diforders  it  occafions ; becaule, 
it  is  impolfible  to  refolve,  or  diffipate,  a fleatoma 
that  is  once  formed,  unlefs  its  fituation  fhould  ad- 
mit of  manual  operation. 

Boerhaave  confeffes,  that  he  knew  no  medicine, 
that  would  prevent  a beginning  fleatoma  from  en- 
larging ; and  that  which  is  not  to  be  done  ex- 
ternally, mull  be  much  lefs  polfible  within.  Every 
time,  therefore,  fays  he,  that  I hear  great  talkers, 
vaunting  their  remedies,  for  this  purpofe,  I willi  to 
fee  them  cure  fchirroris  tumours  ; occult,  and  ul- 
Xi  J2  cerated 
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iterated  cancers  ; meliceris  ; fleatoma,  he.  by  cet“ 
tain  means  ; and  thus,  give  us  a proof  of  their  art. 
As  for  my  part,  I have  obferved,  that  all  prudent, 
and  experienced  phyficians,  allowed  their  infuffi- 
ciency,  on  thefe  occafions,  though  they  did  it  with 
regret. 

It  would  feem,  as  if  Boerhaave  might  meet  with 
fome  reproaches,  for  his  method  of  treating  the 
Marquifs,  before  this  complaint. 

Nothing  could  be  more  grateful,  to  the  ignorant, 
and  illiberal,  men  of  little  minds,  and  of  a narrow 
>vay  of  thinking,  than  an  opportunity  of  cenfuring 
fo  great  a genius,  as  Boerhaave.  There  are,  even 
now,  perfons  of  this  difpofition,  who,  in  reading 
this  narrative,  will,  perhaps,  be  led  to  aferibe  the 
diforder  of  the  Marquifs,  to  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
hemorrhoids.  But  the  great  Boerhaave  has  re- 
plied to  thefe  frivolous  judges,  by  faying,  that  a 
fleatoma  cannot  be  derived  from  the  cure,  or  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  hemorrhoids  ; that  he  had  cured 
them,  neither  by  cauflic,  nor  by  any  other  external 
application,  but  by  mild,  emollient,  and  deterfive 
remedies;  and  that  no  figns  of  plethera  had  been 
perceived,  when  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  began  to  di- 
minifh.  In  fhort,  fays  he,  with  his  ufual  candour, 
and  dignity  of  mind,  let  every  one  judge  freely,  and 
fincerely  for  himfelf ; I have  deferibed  the  difeafe, 
fuch  as  I faw  it. 

The  phyfician,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  mathe- 
matician, has  fulfilled  his  duty,  when  he  has  proved, 
that  a difficulty,  is,  in  every  fenfe,  and  point  of 
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view,  inexplicable.  He,  who  proves  a difeafe  to 
be  impenetrable,  and,  of  courfe,  incurable,  deferves 
as  much  of  our  efteem,  as  he,  who  points  out  the 
feat  of  a difeafe,  and  the  method  of  curing  it. 
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BOOK  IV. 

Of  the  Obfervations  of  Signs,  deduced  from 
the  leading  Phenomena  of  the  Animal 
0 economy. 

/ 

mmarnm  — — ■ — — 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  Signs  derived  from  the  Pulfe , 


IT  is  difficult  to  underhand  every  thing,  that  is 
fubmitted  to  our  fenfes  ; and  flill  more  fo,  to 
diferiminate  them  properly.  Sometimes,  this  may 
arife  from  want  of  fagacity  ; and,  fometimes,  from 
a failure  of  attention.  Difcernment,  or  a readinefs 
to  diftinguifh  one  difeafe  from  another,  is  founded 
on  an  exaft  knowledge  of  the  ligns  of  each.  Sa- 
gacity is  a gift  of  nature  ; whereas  attention  is 
merely  an  effe£l  of  our  will.  Both  thefe  are  re- 
quired, to  give  difcernment  ; and,  therefore,  with- 
out fuch  a combination,  there  can  be  no  true  talent 
for  obfervation. 


The 
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The  frrft,  and,  in  thefe  times,  the  mod  general 
fign  of  dileafe,  is  derived  from  the  hate  of  the  pulfe. 
The  ancients,  unlefs  we  confider  the  Chinefe  as 
fuch,  do  not  feem  to  have  attended  much  to  this 
matter.  Hippocrates,  was,  indeed,  acquainted  with 
the  pulfe  ; but  he  feems  to  have  been  at  little  pains 
to  ascertain  the  number  or  variety  of  its  pulfations. 
Herophilus,  was,  probably,  the  firft,  w’ho  confidered 
it  as  a leading  fign,  in  difeafes,  and  who  aimed  at 
afeertaining  its  variations,  with  exactitude.  Galen 
was  defirous  of  carrying  his  obfervations  in  this 
way,  to  a degree  of  minutenefs ; but,  in  the  fixteen 
books  he  has  left  us,  on  this  fubjeCi,  we  often  find 
him1  indulging  in  idle  fpeculadons,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  eftablifh  rules,  which  had  their  foundation 
only  in  his  imagination,  and  the  vain  philofophy  of 
the  times,  in  which  he  lived.  The  moderns,  have, 
at  different  times,  attempted  to  improve  this  branch 
of  the  art,  by  adding  to  the  difeoveries  of  their  pre- 
deceffors,  or  correffing  their  errors.  Solano  was 
perfuaded,  that  he  had  difeovered  a number  of  diffe- 
rent pulfes,  which,  till  his  time,  had  been  unno- 
ticed.— Other  phyficians,  fmee  Solano,  have  fol- 
lowed him,  in  endeavouring  to  derive  new  indica- 
tions from  the  pulfe.  (n) 


The 


( n)  “ All,  who  begin  the  ftudy  of  phyfic”,  fays  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Dr.  Heberden,  “ mull  find,  in  the  dedtrine  of 
“ the  pulle,  as  collected  from  medical  writers,  by  Bellini,  and 
“ others,  a great  deal,  which  they  do  not  underltand  : and  all, 
“ I imagine,  who  have  advanced  a little  in  the  pradtice  of 
phyfic9  can  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  not  being  underftood 

“ by 
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The  intention  of  the  phyfician,  when  he  feels  the, 
pulfe  of  a patient,  is  to  afeertain  the  degree  of 
flrength,  with  which  the  heart  drives  on  the  blood 
into  the  arteries.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  then,  that  the 
obfervations  in  this  way,  might  be  made,  by  carry- 
ing the  hand  immediately  to  the  breafl  ; but  the 


44  by  the  authors  themfelves.  There  can  be  no  pretence,  be- 
44  fore  this  audience,  for  wafting  any  time  in  ihewing,  that 
“ minute  diftindtions  of  the  feveral  pulfes,  exift  chiefly  in  the 
44  imagination  of  the  makers } or,  at  Jeaft,  that  they  have  little 
44  place  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  difeafes.  Time,  indeed^ 
44  has  fo  fully  fet  them  afide,  that  moft  of  thefe  names  of  pulfes, 
44  are  now  as  unheard  of,  in  praftice,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
“ given  : and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  fome  of  thofe,  which 
44  are  retained,  are  perfedtly  underftood,  or  applied,  by  all, 
44  to  the  fame  fenfations,  and  have,  in  every  one’s  mind,  the 
44  fame  meaning.  I have,  more  than  once,  obferved  old  and 
44  eminent  pradfitioners,  make  fuch  different  judgments  of 
44  hard,  and  full,  and  weak,  and  fmall  pulfes,  that  I was  fure 
44  they  did  not  call  the  fame  fenfations  by  the  fame  names. 

44  It  is  to  be  wilhed,  therefore,  that  phyficians,  in  their 
44  dodtrine  of  pulfes,  and  deferiptions  of  cafes,  had  attended 
44  more  to  fuch  circumftances  of  the  pulfe,  in  which  they  could 
44  neither  miftake,  nor  be  mifunderftood.  Fortunately,  there 
44  iis  one  of  this  fort,  which,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  like— 
44  wife  for  its  importance,  deferves  all  our  attention.  What 
44  I mean,  is,  the  frequency,  or  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which, 
44  though  diftinguilhed  by  fome  writers,  I lhall  ufe  as  fynony- 
44  mous  terms.  This  is  generally  the  fame,  in  all  parts  of  the 
44  body,  and  cannot  be  affedted  by  the  conftitutional  nrmnefs, 
44  or  flacidity,  or  fmallnefs,  or  largenefs  of  the  artery  ; or  by 
44  its  lying  deeper,  or  more  fuperficially  ; and  is  capable  of  be- 
44  ing  numbered, and,  confequently,  of  being  moft  perfedlly  de- 
44  feribed,  and  communicated,  to  ethers”.  Medical  Tra?ifaft„ 
Vol.  II.  S. 
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delicacy  of  our  manners  prevents  this,  efpecialty 
amongd  female  patients.  The  degrees  of  the  celerity, 
flrength,  and  regularity  of  the  pulfations,  are,  there- 
fore, the  phenomena  we  leek  after,  at  a didance 
from  the  heart,  by  feeling  the  artery  at  the  wrift. 

According  to  the  difference  of  climate,  feafon,  age, 
fex,  temperament,  paffions  of  the  mind,  6r.  the  pulfe: 
will  be  found  to  beat,  with  more  or  lefs  frequency,  in 
a given  time.  By  knowing  the  lfate  of  the  pulfe,  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  we  are  the  better  enabled  to  afeertain 
the  variations  it  undergoes,  in  the  fame  fubje<d,  iri 
dileafe  ; becaufe,  although  the  caufes  we  have  men- 
tioned, may,  and  will,  occafion  confiderable  diffe- 
rences, yet  fome  degree  of  affinity  will,  ufually, 
be  perceived,  bv  the  Ikilful  obferver.  The  com- 
mon edetd  of  fevers  is,  to  augment  the  number  of 
pulfations.  The  degree  of  quicknefs  fhould  be  de- 
termined, by  a flop  watch.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that, 
in  a middle  aged  perfon  in  perfe<d  health,  the  pulfe 
beats,  from  feventy  to  eighty  drokes,  in  a minute  : 
If  we  find  it,  at  any  time,  beating  eighty-five,  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is,  already,  fome  degree  of 
fever.  At  a medium,  in  fevers,  the  pulfe  will  be 
found  beating,  perhaps,  an  hundred  and  ten,  or  an 
hundred  and  twenty  drokes,  in  a minute.— The 
greated  quicknels  of  pulfe,  may  be  faid  to  be,  ap 
hundred  and  forty  ; becaufe,  beyond  that  num- 
ber,, it  is  impodible  for  the  finger  to  didinguidi  the 
pulfations.  (u) 

Vol.  I.  K k It 


( o ) “ Though  it  be  difficult  to  count  above  140  ftrokes,  in 
“ a minute,  if  they  be  unequal  in  time,  or  in  Itrength  ; yet, 

“ where 
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It  is  eafy  to  determine  the  degree  of  fever,  by  the 
number  of  puifations.  A man  in  health,  ought,  in 
general,  to  have  a fomewhat  flow,  but  not  a weak 
pulfe.  In  all  fubje£ls,  the  pulfe  beats  more  flowly, 
in  the  morning,  than  at  night.  But  whenever  the 
pulfe  varies  much  from  its  natural  flate,  we  may 
conclude,  there  is  fever,  unlefs  this  quicknefs  appears 
to  be  the  effect  of  fome  tranfitory  caufe ; fuch  as  ex- 
ercife,  fear,  <bc. — If  the  number  of  puifations  in- 
creafes  every  day,  in  this  fever,  the  danger  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  other  circumftances  attending 
it;  becaufe,  in  acute  fevers,  the  number  of  ftrokc? 
is  always  the  greateft,  in  the  hour  of  death.  If  the 
number  of  flrokes  be  much  greater  in  the  morning, 
than  it  ought  to  be,  in  health,  we  may  expe£t,  that 
the  enfuing  night,  will  be  a bad  one.  But  if  the 
pulfe,  inflead  of  augmenting  in  quicknefs,  becomes 
flower  at  night,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  difeafe 
is  on  the  decline. 

In  chronic  difeafes,  that  are  not  attended  with  fe- 
ver, the  number  of  flrokes,  is  fometimes  lels,  than 
in  health.  This  flgn  is,  often,  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, in  thefe  difeafes;  and  the  phyfician  would  do 
well,  to  count  the  diminution,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creafe,  in  the  number  of  puifations,  by  means  of  his 
flop-watch. 


“ where  they  have  been  very  diltindt,  I have  been  able  to 
“ count  1 8c”.  This  quotation  is  likewife,  from  Dr.  Heber- 
den’s  Paper,  referred  to  in  the  former  note. — The  reader  will 
find  in  it,  many  other  curious,  and  ufeful  obfervations,  on  this 
fubjeft.  6. 


Every 
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Every  pliyfician,  who  has  feen  any  thing  of  prac- 
tice, knows  how  often  the  hy  ft  eric  paftion  affumes 
the  appearance  of  other  difeafes.  A great  diminu- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  is,  in  many  cafes, 
the  only  fign  of  the  moft  painful  attacks  of  this 
complaint,  which  might,  otherwife,  be  miftaken  for 
an  inflammatory  difeafe  ; becaufe,  the  moft  acute 
inflammations,  do  not  always  announce  themfeives 
by  fever ; (p)  and  the  flownefs  of  the  pulfe,  affords 
a much  more  certain  diagnoftic,  in  thefe  cafes,  than 
the  palenefs,  or  clearnefs  of  the  urine.  The  patient 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  recovered  from  this 
attack,  when  the  pulfe  becomes  quicker  and 
fuller. 

The  degree  of  ftrength,  with  which  the  pulfe  beats, 
is  to  be  efti mated  by  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  when  in 
health.  In  weak,  and  delicate  fubjefts,  it  may  be  ex- 
pelled to  be  feeble,  and  fcarcely  fen  Able,  and  vice 
verja.  With  refpetft  to  ftrength,  the  pulfe  may  be  faid 
to  be  either  full,  or  ftrong,  or  hard,  or  foft,  or  weak. 
I conftder  the  ftrong  pulfe,  and  the  full  pulfe,  as  the 
fame  ; at  leaf!,  they  always  occur  together,  in 
healthy  iubje&s.  A ftrong  man,  in  good  health. 


(p)  It  is,  by  no  means,  a eonftant  effect  of  pain,  to  quicken 
the  pulfe  — A patient  has  felt  the  moil  exceihve  torture,  from  a 
ga'll-llone  palling  through  the  duffs,  without  having  his  pulfe, 
in  the  leait,  quickened.- — Dr.  Heberden  conliders  this  natural 
Hate  of  the  pulfe,  joined  with  the  vehameiu  pain,  about  the 
pit  oi  the  itomach,  as  the  moil  certain  diagnoftic  in  this  ill- 
pels.  S. 
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Las,  commonly,  a full,  but  flow  pulfe:  this  proves 
tjie  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  power  of  the  heart, 
and  that  there  is  no  morbid  irritability.  When  the 
pulfe  is  both  full  and  quick,  we  may  argue  fome 
change  in  the  fyflem  ; and  this  change  will  appear 
tx>  be  {fill  greater,  if  the  artery  rifes  a little  more, 
and  conveys  the  idea  of  flrength. 

The  pulfe  is  flrong  and  quick,  in  continued  fe- 
vers that  are  not  attended  with  inflammation,  and 
likewife  in  intermittents,  Boerhaave  confidered  this 
pulfe  as  a good  fign,  if  it  was  equally  flrong,  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  is  liable  to  deceive  us, 
only  in  apoplexies ; becaufe  thefe  are  fometimes 
pccafioned  by  obflrudlions  in  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera, 

The  pulfe  may  be  faid  to  be  hard,  when,  by  the 
fmartnefs  of  its  flroke,  it  flrikes  like  a hard  fubftance 
agamft  the  finger.  Sometimes  the  pulfe  is  hard,  in 
old  people  ; becaufe,  in  very  advanced  life,  the  arte- 
ries harden,  and  even  become  offified,  or  cartilagi- 
nous. In  thefe  fubjedls,  however,  the  hardnefs  of 
the  pulfe,  does  not  denote  illnefs,  till  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  frequency.  Hardnefs,  and  frequency  of 
the  pulfe,  when  joined  with  local  pains,  are  the  di- 
agnoflics  of  inflammation,  in  acute  fevers.  While 
this  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  continues,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  inflammation  fubfifls.  It  proves, 
too,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  patient's  flrength  is 
kept  up,  and  of  courfe,  that  more,  blood  may  be 
drawn  off.- — To  this  obfervation,  however,  there  are 
feveral  exceptions, 
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The  pulfe  is  foft,  when  the  blood,  notwithfland- 
iug  the  fulnefs  of  the  artery,  is  fo  feebly  driven  for- 
wards, that  the  artery  rifes  but  very  little.  In  dan- 
gerous peripneumonies,  the  pulfe  is  foft,  becaufe  the 
cellular  fubflance  of  the  lungs  is  fo  diflended  with 
blood,  that  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  can  drive 
out  but  a very  little  of  this  f uid  at  a time.  It  is, 
therefore,  a favourable  fign,  when  the  pulfe  becomes 
fuller,  after  expectation.  This  change  proves, 
that  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  through  the  lungs,  is 
performed  with  more  freedom. 

The  pulfe  is  faid  to  be  weak,  when  the  artery 
beats  fo  feebly,  as  hardly  to  afford  any  perceptible 
impreffion  to  the  finger.  This  fort  of  pulfe,  lome- 
times  occurs  in  fat  people,  in  good  health.  Some- 
times, too,  I have  met  with  it  in  people,  whofe  arte- 
ries were  fo  fmall,  as  hardly  to  be  felt.  The  pulfe 
is  commonly  weak,  in  malignant  fevers.  It  is  like- 
wife,  generally  weak,  and  very  quick,  towards  the 
clofe  of  acute  dileafes,  that  terminate  in  death.  In 
general,  this  fort  of  pulfe  is  a dangerous  fign  in  thefe 
difeafes.  The  pulfe  is  commonly  very  hard,  in  the 
beginning  of  an  inflammation  of  the  inteflines  ; and 
if  the  remedies  made  ufe  of  are  ineffe&ual,  the  pulfe, 
about  the  fecond  or  third  day,  becomes  very  foft 
and  quick.  When  the  inteflines  are  in  a gangre- 
nous flate,  the  pulfe,  from  its  extreme  fmallnefs,  be- 
comes almofl  imperceptible.  Weaknefs  and  flow- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe,  joined  with  local  pain,  indicate 
fpafm  : and  extreme  weaknefs,  joined  with  extreme 
flownefs  ol  the  pulfe,  denotes  lyncope  to  be  cither 
jprefent,  or  about  to  take  place. 


The 
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The  order  and  affinity,  which  the  pulfations 
preferve  among  themfclves,  afford  a vaft  field  of  ob- 
fervation  to  the  inquifitive  mind;  and  it  is  in  this, 
perhaps,  that  phyficians,  who  have  wandered  after 
imaginary  difcoveries,  have  been  the  moll;  led 
a fir  ay. 

By  order,  here,  I underhand  the  manner,  in 
which  the  firokes  of  the  artery  follow  each  other. 
The  pulfe  beats  with  uniformity  in  a natural  ftate, 
at  leaft,  in  the  generality  of  fubje<fis.  We  are  aware, 
that  in  fome  perfons,  the  pulfe  is  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent ; different,  perhaps,  in  one  arm,  from  what  it 
is  in  the  other.  Thefe  exceptions,  however,  are 
rare.  The  more  the  pulfe  continues  in  this  ffate  of 
equality,  the  more  perfecfi  is  health.  The  more  it 
deviates  from  this  ftate,  the  greater  reafon  we  have  to 
fuppofe,  that  fomething  is  defective  in  the  animal 
ceconomy.  This  ftate  of  uniformity  in  the  pulfe 
ceafes,  the  moment  the  circulatory  powers,  are,  by 
any  means,  difordered.  In  general,  the  pulfe  may 
be  confidered  as  unfavourable,  in  proportion  to  its 
inequality,  and  frequency. 

Without  aiming  at  too  great  fubtility,  or  minute- 
nefs,  we  may,  I think,  admit  of  three  kinds  of  in- 
equality in  the  pulfe.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  will  be, 
the  intermitting  pulfe  ; the  fecond,  the  rebounding 
pulfe ; and  the  third,  the  unequal  pulfe,  in  which, 
each  fubfequent  pulfation  increafes  in  ftrength. 

The  firft  of.thefe,  is  attributed  to  a deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  artery,  or  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  heart. 
■yVe  meet  with  it  after  fcveral  pulfations,  or  after 
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only  one  or  two.  When  it  occurs  only  now  and 
then,  after  many  pulfations,  it  is  but  of  little  confe- 
quence  ; but  there  is  danger  in  it,  when  it  happens 
frequently.  T he  latter  is  often  obferved  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  the  plague  ; becaufe,  in  all  thefe, 
the  vis  vitce  is  exceedingly  weakened. 

I have  frequently  obferved  this  kind  of  pulfe,  In 
chronic  difeafes,  without  its  feeming  to  have  any 
bad  confequences.  [q)  I have  likewife  obferved  it 
in  perfons,  who  have  been  worn  out,  by  want  of 
fleep,  and  by  pain.  This  intermitting  pulfe  often 
occirrs,  in  acute  difeafes  of  the  breafl,  without  being 
followed  by  diarrhoea,  as  Solano  alferts.  An  inter- 
mitting pulfe  is  not  unufual,  in  dying  people. 

The  rebounding  pulfe,  (r)  is  faid  to  take  place, 
when  two  quick  flrokes  are  followed  by  a flow  one. 
I obferved  this  kind  of  pulfe,  every  day,  for  fome 
time,  in  a female  patient,  who  had  a fever  of  long 
duration,  after  delivery,  and  who  recovered.  I have 


( q)  An  intermitting  pulfe,  is,  by  no  means,  a dangerous  figs. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  old  people,  and,  fometimes,  in  younger 
perfons,  of  the  beft  health.  Dr.  Heberden  obferves,  that  he 
has  met  with  two  perfons,  who,  when  perfectly  well,  always 
had  pulfes  very  unequal,  both  in  their  llrength  and  the  fpaces 
between  them  ; upon  their  growing  ill,  their  pulfes  conftantly 
became  regular ; and  it  was  a never  failing  fign  of  their  reco- 
very, when  their  arteries  began  again  to  beat  in  their  ufual  ir- 
regular manner.  S. 

(r)  The  pulfus  durotus  of  the  ancients. 


like- 
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likewife  obferved  it,  as  have  many  others,  in  ane'tf-a 
rifms.  Solano  affures  us,  that  it  announces  an  he- 
morrhage at  the  nofe.  Another  writer  goes  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  A pulfe 
of  this  fort,  may,  indeed,  have  preceded  both : 
but  are  we,  from  this,  to  confider  it  as  a conftant 
fign  ? Sometimes,  inftead  of  two,  we  obferve, 
three  quick  ftrokes,  in  fucceffion,  and  then  a flow 
one. 

The  unequal  pulfe,  (5)  which  gradually  increafes 
in  flrength,  has  been  noticed,  by  Solano,  as  an- 
nouncing a fweat,  when  the  pulfe  is  foft ; and  the 
jaundice,  when  it  is  hard. 

We  often  acquire  a knowledge  of  difeafes,  and, 
more  particularly,  of  their  crifes  and  termination,  by 
obferving  the  figns  afforded  by  the  pulfe.  But  the 
reafoning  we  deduce  from  thefe  figns,  fihould  be 
drawn  with  the  greateft  circumfpe&ion.  A fingle 
accidental  caufe,  will  be  able  to  occafion  great  va- 
riations in  the  pulle.  It  will  appear  to  be  alarm- 
ing, perhaps,  when  there  is  no  degree  of  danger. 
If,  in  a cale  of  this  fort,  a phyfician  continues  to  de- 
rive the  indications  from  luch  changes,  he  deli  res,  as 
it  were,  to  fee  things,  which  have  no  real  exiffence. 
Every  body  knows,  that  the  moft  fingular  fymp- 
toms,  and  many  variations  of  the  pulfe,  are  excited 
in  children,  by  worms.  Difeafes  may,  therefore, 
be,  in  certain  cafes,  fo  difguifed,  as  to  be  fcarcely 


(s)  Solano  has  given  it  the  name  of puljus  inciduus.  S. 
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diftinguifhable.  The  pulfe  may,  in  an  inftant,  be- 
come different  from  what  it  was  the  moment  before; 
efpecially  in  nervous  complaints.  There  is  hafd- 
]y  any  fort  of  pulfe,  that  I have  not  obferved,  in  hy- 
fteric  patients,  in  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 
The  moll  dangerous  forts  of  pulfe  will  be  found  in  a 
patient,  who  feels  a violent  compreffion  of  the  breaft, 
about  the  region  of  the  ftomach  ; and  yet,  the  moment 
the  inconvenience  is  removed,  his  pulfe  will  refume  its 
natural  beat. 

In  advanced  life,  the  pulfe  is  no  lefs  variable,  whe- 
ther it  be  in  health  or  in  ficknefs.  In  fome,  this  dif- 
ference will  proceed  from  an  aneurifm  ; in  others,  from 
diminifhed  irritability. 

■ ♦,  ( !».;  , , ■ ‘ 

I attended  the  mother  of  four  celebrated  men,  in, 
fix  feveral  attacks  of  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
breaft.  Ail  thefe  attacks  happened,  between  her 
70th  and  76th  year.  From  five  of  thefe,  fhe  recover- 
ed. This  lady  experienced,  each  time,  a very  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  fever ; and  I often  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  that,  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  her  pulfe  went 
through  feveral  variations  of  intermitting,  rebound- 
ing, &c.  that  it  fometimes  rofe  confiderably,  and, 
the  next  moment,  was  as  much  funk.  Sometimes, 
all  thefe  changes  occurred  in  fuccelllon.  The  mo- 
ment the  patient  began  to  mend,  and  this  ufually 
happened  by  means  of  expedloration,  which  was,  in- 
deed, fomewhat  difficult,  the  pulfe  became  more  regu- 
lar. After  thefe  attacks,  fhe  perceived  no  other  ir- 
regularity in  her  pulfe,  than  that  it  was  now  and 
then,  though  not  often,  intermitted.  During  the 
intervals,  fhe  enjoyed  the  beft  health.  The  precepts 
Vol.  I.  LI  of 
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of  almoft  all  our  medical  writers,  would  have  afiur- 
ed  me,  that  this  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  was  a very  dan- 
gerous one,  if  I had  not  attended  to  the  particular 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  rather  than  to  their  doc- 
trine, in  this  cafe.  (/) 

I have  likewife  obferved,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  at  different  times,  a very  unequal 
pulfe,  both  in  frequency  and  ftrength.  A wido# 
lady,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  had  long  com- 
plained of  rheumatifm,  and  of  a Angular  cold- 
nefs,  which  extended  down  the  right  leg,  to  her 
foot.  During  feveral  weeks,  I reckoned  fifty  ftrokds 
in  a minute,  in  her  right  arm,  and  from  eighty  t'o 
ninety-two,  in  her  left.  The  pulfe  was  very  weak, 
in  the  former,  and  conftantly  ftrong,  in  the  latter. 
The  patient  complained,  now  and  then,  of  confidera- 
ble  heat ; but  this  was  lefs  felt  on  her  rights  than  on 
her  left  fide. 


(t)  I was  lately  confuted  by  an  old  lady,  who,  fome  months 
before,  had  felt  a flight  attack  of  palfy.  The  pulfe  of 
this  lady,  fometimes,  varied  more  than  twenty  ftrokes  in  a 
minute.  It  was,  occafionally,  intermittent ; and,  now  and 
then,  there  was  a quick  fucceffion  of  ftrokes. — Two  months 
after  this,  I learnt,  that  the  patient  was  ftill  living,  and, 
feemingly,  much  recovered : her  pulfe  was  become  more 
uniform. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  prove  to  us,  that  many  par- 
ticular circumflances  may  occalionally  vary  the 
pulfe  ; and  that  we,  therefore,  fhall  do  well, 
not  to  be  influenced  in  our  prognoftic,  or  me- 
thod of  cure,  by  this  fign  alone* 


[ s6o  ] 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Signs  derived  from  the  Rcfpiration  in  Difeafes. 

TH  E moment,  in  which  the  foetus  may  be 
faid  to  pafs,  from  a hate  of  vegetation,  to  ani- 
mal life,  is  that,  in-  which  he  breathes  for  the  firfh 
time.  Refpiration  is,  therefore,  the  fecond  general 
object,  in  the  iludy  of  difeafes.  Hippocrates  was 
the  more  particularly  attentive  to  this,  as  he  knew 
but  very  little  of  the  theory  of  the  pulfe. 

As  a part  of  femeiology,  the  hate  of  the  refpira- 
ticn  is  of  the  utmofl  importance,  becaufe  it  conduces 
us,  as  it  were,  to  a knowledge  of  the  internal  cha- 
mber of  acute  or  chronical  difeafes.  In  acute  fe- 
vers, however,  that  are  not  accompanied  with  in- 
flammation of  the  breaft,  we  are  not  fo  ferupu- 
loufly  to  conlider  the  refpiration  as  a fign ; and  ftill 
lefs  in  the  plague  : becaufe  the  pulfe  may  be  confi- 
derably  increaled  in  number;  without  a propor- 
tional increafe  in  the  refpiration.  It  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  denied,  that  in  a healthy  (late,  we  obferve 
a certain  number  of  pulfations,  and  a pretty  regular 
number  of  infpirations  and  expirations,  in  a given 

time. 
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time.  This  is  ufually  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  ; io  that  the  pulfe  beats  four  times,  while 
we  breathe  once.  This  having  been  obferved  to 
be  the  ordinary  affinity,  between  the  pulfe  and  the 
refpiration,  many  phyficians  were  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  fame  ratio  held  good,  when  the  number  of 
pulfations  was  increafed  ; but  Baron  Haller  has 
fufficiently  proved,  that  the  refpiration  may  be  very 
flow,  with  a flow,  as  well  as  an  accelerated,  motion 
of  the  blood,  provided  the  pulfe  be  fmall,  and  that 
only  a fmall  quantity  of  blood  enters  into  the  lungs 
at  a time.  If  much  blood  is  thrown  into  the  lungs, 
from  the  heart,  the  refpiration  will,  necelfarily,  be- 
come more  frequent  and  laborious. 

I11  a flate  of  health,  the  refpiration  is  commonly 
flow,  equal,  and  eafy.  The  lefs  it  deviates  from 
this  flate,  after  confiderable  motion,  or  the  fooner 
it  returns  to  it  again,  the  more  it  argues  of  health. 
It  becomes  a leading  fign  in  difeafe,  in  proportion 
to  this  variation ; but,  in  attending  to  it,  we  fliould 
be  careful  not  to  view  it  in  the  abflraffi  It  will  be 
always  prudent,  and  even  necelfary,  to  confider,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  other  figns  of  the  difeafe,  be- 
caufe  the  refpiration  is  not  always  fo  uniformly  af- 
fetlqjd,  as  we  might,  perhaps,  expeffi  We  ffiall 
fometimes  find  it  free,  and  uninterrupted,  even  in 
the  mofl  dangerous  circumfiances. 

The  refpira-tion  is  faid  to  be  great,  when  we  in- 
fpire  and  expire  a confiderable  quantity  of  air  at 
once.  Other  writers,  before  me,  have  taught  this, 
by  obferving,  that  in  fpeaking  of  great  refpiration, 
they  alluded,  not  to  an  increafed  circulation,  but  to 
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a larger  quantity  of  air  being  taken  into  tlie  lungs. 
And  this  is  the  reafon,  why  phyficians,  in  general, 
are  agreed,  that  in  fuch  a refpiration,  the  motion  of 
the  thorax,  diaphragm,  abdominal  mufcles,  lungs; 
and  likewife  of  the  circulatory  organs,  is  free ; and, 
that  the  via  vitas  is  in  a good  ftate.  A great  re- 
fpiration can  never  announce  any  thing  bad,  in  a 
difeafe. 

The  refpiration  is  fmall,  when  we  receive,  and 
expel,  from  the  lungs,  only  a fmall  quantity  of  air 
at  a time,  although  the  breaft  rifes  confiderably, 
each  time.  Hippocrates,  long  ago  obferved,  that 
great  breathing  is  great,  externally,  and  fmall,  in- 
ternally ; becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  there  is  only  an 
appearance  of  difficulty ; whereas,  in  the  fecond, 
there  is  more  of  reality  than  appearance.  It  fol- 
lows, from  all  this,  that  a fmall  refpiration,  oppofed 
to  a great  one,  may  be  conhdered  as  indicating  an 
embarraffment  within  the  thorax,  either  from  extra- 
vafated  blood,  or  any  other  caufe,  that,  by  com- 
preffing  the  trachea,  or  by  other  means,  prevents 
the  free  courfe  of  the  air.  Boerhaave,  therefore,  has 
done  well  to  fay,  that  a fmall  refpiration  is  always 
a dangerous  fign. 

The  refpiration  is  frequent,  when  the  motion  of 
the  lungs  is  in  very  quick  fucceffion,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  that  palfes  through  them,  is  great. 
This  frequency  of  breathing  has,  for  its  caufe,  an 
increafed  effort  of  the  organs  of  refpiration,  but  not 
any  obftruftion  within  the  lungs  themfelves.  Run- 
ning, or  other  violent  exercife,  increafes  the  refpira- 
tion in  people  of  the  beft  health.  Their  lungs, 
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however,  are  not  obftru&ed.  This  fign,  therefore, 
proves  to  us,  in  acute  difeafes,  that  a greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  paffes  through  the  lungs  in  a given 
time,  than  is  the  cafe  in  health ; and  this  can  never 
be  advantageous. 

Circumflances,  oppofed  to  thofe  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  produce  an  oppofite  flate  of  rcfpiration. 
In  general,  we  may  confider  it  as  a good  fign,  when 
the  patient  is  not  obliged  to  exert  any  violent  efforts 
in  breathing  ; and  when  the  blood  paffes  into  the 
lungs,  only  in  a moderate  quantity,  and  not  with 
too  much  frequency.  It  will  be  a very  favourable 
appearance,  when  the  other  figns  are  not  alarming. 

The  refpiration  may  be  faid  to  be  very  frequent, 
when  the  intervals  between  the  infpiration  and  expi- 
ration, are  as  fhort  as  poffible.  This  is  conftantly  a 
mark  of  fome  obftacle  to  the  free  motion  of  the 
lungs.  Its  moft  frequent  caufe  will  be  an  extravafa- 
tion,  within  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  lungs  ; and 
of  courfe,  this  is  a ftate  of  inflammation.  Frequency 
of  refpiration,  may  be  accompanied  either  with  vio- 
lent pain,  or  with  a Ample  fenfation  of  ftri&urc. 

It  wall  be  perceived,  by  the  other  figns,  whether 
this  frequency  is  to  be  afcribed  to  an  efiufion  of 
water  into  the  thorax;  becaufe,  as  hydrothorax  very 
often  follows  peripneumony,  lo  peripneumony  does 
not  unfrequently  fucceed  to  hydrothorax,  as  Dr. 
Storck  of  Vienna,  Dr.  Monro  of  London,  and 
Others  have  noticed.  A very  frequent  refpiration  is, 
therefore,  to  be  confidered  as  a very  dangerous 
fymptom  in  inflammation  of  the  brcall.  In  cafes 
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of  dropfy,  it  denotes  a colle&ion  of  water  within 
the  cavities  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  ; and  this 
is  always  attended  with  danger.  I have  obferved, 
that  in  hydrothorax,  the  refpiration  is  but  little  af- 
feCIed  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  In  inflam- 
matory difeafes  of  the  bread:,  in  which  there  is  a coN 
lection  of  blood  and  phlegm,  the  refpiration  is  very 
frequent,  and  accompanied  by  a rattling  in  the 
throat.  This  is  ufually  the  forerunner  of  death. 

The  refpiration  is  very  flow,  when  there  are  con- 
fiderable  intervals  between  each  infpiration.  This 
fort  of  breathing  denotes  the  weak  date  of  the 
organs,  and,  in  fevers,  commonly  precedes  delirium. 
In  hyderical  affections,  it  is  the  ufual  forerunner  of 

The  refpiration  is  faid  to  be  laborious,  when  the 
infpiration  feems  to  be  performed  with  difficulty,  as 
if  the  thorax  were  oppreffed  by  fome  confiderable 
weight.  This  is  condantly  a fymptom  of  danger 
in  fevers  ; becaufe,  like  the  painful  refpiration,  it 
commonly  indicates  indammation.  The  refpiration 
is  not  condantly  and  uniformly  laborious,  in  chro- 
nic difeafes  ; becaufe  this  difficulty  is  liable  to  be 
excited  by  a variety  of  occalional  caules.  We  ob- 
ferve  this  in  adhmatic  patients,  where  this  fymptom 
clifappears,  and  returns,  at  intervals,  during  a long 
coui  le  of  years.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  hypo- 
chondriacal patients,  from  fiatulent  didenfions  of 
the  lower  belly;  and  in  hyderical  affefiions,  we  of- 
ten fee  the  breathing  become  fo  difficult,  that  the 
greated  efforts  of  the  organs  of  refpiration,  are 
Icarcely  able  to  give  it  a free  courfe.  I have  parti- 
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cularly  noticed  this  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing, 

in  hvfterical  women,  alter  acute  fevers. 

✓ 

We  fhould  be  cautious,  not  to  miflake  this  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  occurs  after  inflamma- 
tions of  the  breaft,  for  a continuation  of_  the  inflam- 
mation. In  thefe  cafes,  the  phylician  will  do  well, 
likewife,  to  attend  lefs  to  the  pulfe  than  to  the  urine; 
becaufe,  in  a ftate  of  inflammation,  it  is  commonly 
high  coloured  ; whereas,  in  this  ftate,  it  is  ufually 
of  a pale  colour.  Befides  this,  it  will  be  right  for 
him  to  attend  to  the  frequent  fighs,  and  depreflion 
of  fpirits,  which  ufually  occur  in  thefe  cafes  ; and, 
aboye  all,  he  fhould  be  careful  to  obferve,  that  when 
thefe  ceafe,  only  for  a moment,  th:  refpiration  be- 
comes eafy;  and  this  would  not  be  the  cafe,  in  con- 
tinued inflammation. 

I have  occafionally  feen  a numbnefs  and  ri- 
gidity of  the  limbs  take  place,  during  a difficulty  of 
breathing  of  this  fort,  which  had  been  preceded  by 
an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety. 

The  refpiration  is  unequal  and  irregular,  when 
the  patient  breathes  differently,  in  different  mo- 
ments. t This  inequality  is  ufually  an  unfavourable 
fvmptom  ; becaufe  it  denotes  the  operation  of  dif- 
ferent caufes  at  once  ; whereas,  an  equal  and  uni- 
form refpiration  feerns  to  indicate  only  one  obftacle, 
although  it  be  a bad  one.  It  is  well  known,  that 
changes  in  the  refpiration,  are  to  be  confidered  as  of 
great  importance  in  aifeafes  ; efpeciafly  when  thefe 
changes  are  durable.  They  will  be  favourable,  or 
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alarming,  in  proportion,  as  they  approach  to,  or  re- 
cede from,  the  eafy,  natural,  and  uninterrupted  refpi- 
ration  of  health. 

A great  and  frequent  refpiration,  in  inflammatory 
difeafes,  was  confidercd,  by  Boerhaave,  as  a fymp- 
tom  of  approaching  crifis.  In  delirium,,  the  refpira- 
tion is  commonly  rare  and  great. 

The  refpiration  is  fmall  and  frequent,  when  the 
patient,  from  the  pain  he  feels  in  breathing,  draws 
in  only  a little  air  at  a time.  In  the  pleuretic  flitch, 
the  refpiration  is  fmall  and  frequent,  on  this  ac- 
count. This  frequency  and  fmallnefs,  denote  the 
violence  of  the  dileafe.  In  fainting,  the  refpiration 
is  fmall.  but  rare. 

The  refpiration  is  very  great  and  frequent,  when 
only  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  is  inflamed  ; fo  that  the 
patient  is  Hill  able  to  draw  in  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  air  at  a time.  In  acute  fevers,  the  refpiration 
fometimes  becomes  fmall  and  frequent  ; and  this  is 
an  unfavourable  fign,  becaufe  it  denotes  how  much 
the  patient’s  flrength  is  exhausted.  It  is  likewile 
very  alarming  in  heddic  fever,  becaufe  it  commonly 
occurs  in  their  lafl  flage. 

Previous  to  convulfions,  or  delirium,  the  refpira- 
tion is  obferved  to  be  very  rare,  but  at  ihe  fame 
time,  very  great.  Profper  Alpinus,  however,  re- 
marks, that  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  every  delirium, 
unlefs  the  patient  complains,  at  the  fame  time,  of  an 
oppreffion  or  pain  of  the  bread,  or  of  faintnefs.  Still, 
however,  it  may  be  confrdered  as  indicating  fome 
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affe<ftion  of  the  brain  ; and  therefore,  lethargy  and 
delirium,  or  fome  of  the  ufual  conlequences  of  fuch 
an  affe&ion,  may  be  expelled. 

The  refpiration  is  very  flow  and  fmall,  when 
nature  is,  as  it  were,  exhaufted.  In  thcfe  cafes, 
the  patient  can  hardly  be  perceived  to  breathe. 
Phyficians  of  every  age  have  agreed,  that  of  all  the 
unfavourable  forts  ol  refpiration,  this  is  by  far  the 
moft  alarming.  In  fevers,  it  is  a fymptonr  that  is 
decilively  mortal.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Alpi- 
nus,  have  all  confidered  it  as  the  forerunner  of 
death.  According  to  the  latter  of  thefe,  it  denotes 
the  vital  powers  to  be  totally  exhaufted;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Boerhaave,  that  the  more  noble  vifcera 
are  in  a gangrenous  ftate.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  many,  and  not  unfrequent  exceptions.  I my- 
felf  have  feen  this  fort  of  refpiration  occur  in  a pa- 
tient, the  moment  he  was  recovering  from  a fainting 
ht,  which  had  been  fo  lafting,  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  death.  The  ftanders-by  really  fuppofed  him 
to  be  dead.  The  patient  was  a ftrong  and  healthy 
peafant,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
This  man  had  been  imprifoned  on  account  of  fome 
crime,  and  the  fear  of  being  hanged  had  thrown 
him  into  this  ftate.  All  his  faculties  feemed  to  be 
annihilated.  I could  perceive  no  beating  of  the  pulfe, 
nor  any  motion  of  the  heart  or  the  breaft,  or  the  leaft 
marks  of  refpiration.  His  eyes  were  clofed,  and 
his  face  and  cheeks  were  perfe&ly  cdourlefs.  His 
body  was  cold,  and  he  had,  in  every  refpeft,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a corpfe.  The  people  about  him, 
moved  him  in  every  direftion,  and  even  rolled  him 
on  the  floor;  but  all  to  no  purpofe;  he  gave  no 
Mm2  fign 
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fign  of  life.  I applied  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac to  his  noftrils.  This  alone  has  fometimes 
reflored  drowned  perfons  to  life  ; but  in  this  pati- 
ent it  was  of  no  ufe.  I likewife  attempted  to  pour 
fomething  down  his  throat,  but  the  liquor  flowed 
back  again,  through  his  mouth.  The  whole  of 
this  fcene  was  tranfacled  publicly  in  our  town- 
houfe,  before  a crowd  of  witneffes.  He  remained 
twenty-four  hours  in  this  hate,  and  then  I began  to 
perceive  the  fmall  and  flow  refpiration,  of  which 
I have  juft  now  fpoken.  During  the  firft  four  and 
twenty  hours,  I diretfted  his  noftrils  to  be  con- 
flantly  rubbed  with  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  Af- 
• ter  this,  he  began  to  fwallow  a little.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  hours,  he  opened  his  eyes  for  the  firft  time  ; 
and,  fix  hours  after  this,  began  to  utter  a few  wrnrds, 
with  a very  feeble  voice.  In  fix  days,  he  was  per- 
fe£lly  recovered. 

The  refpiration  is  very  elevated  and  laborious, 
when  the  abdomen,  ribs,  fternum,  fcapuhe,  clavi- 
cles, and  even  the  noftrils,  are  in  confiderable  mo- 
tion, although  only  a fmall  quantity  of  air  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  at  a time.  1 have  often  compared 
the  noife  produced  by  a patient,  who  breathes  in 
this  manner,  to  a pump  that  is  difficult  of  fucffion. 
This  kind  of  refpiration  is,  without  exception,  con- 
fidered  as  a fatal  fymptom,  becaufe  it  indicates  the 
greateft  ftriifture.  of  the  thorax  that  is  poflible,  and 
always  an  approaching  fufiocation.  Profper  Alpk- 
nus  obfi-rves,  that  we  commonly  meet  with  it  in  pa- 
tients, who  have  an  inflammation  of  the  throat  or 
the  lungs  ; or  who  are  fuffocated,  as  it  were,  by  an 
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effufion  of  pus,  from  an  abfcefs.  I have  not  feen 
this  fort  of  refpiration  conftantly  take  place  in  pul- 
monic inflammation  ; but  I once  obferved  it,  after 
the  hidden  difappearance  of  a fwelling  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  I had  reafon  to  fufpecft,  that  the  patient 
had  taken  fome  medicines,  without  my  knowledge, 
and  that  an  abfcefs  had  formed  within  the  lungs. 

The  rattling  in  the  throat,  which  occafionally  oc- 
curs in  refpiration,  is  owing  either  to  infpiffated 
mucus  filling  the  bronchite,  or  to  an  effufion  of  fe- 
rum  into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  lungs.  This 
effufion  is  the  confequence  of  inflammation.  The 
caufe  of  the  increafe  of  inflammation,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  continual  motion  of  the  lungs,  the 
degree  of  fever,  and  the  negleft,  or  the  improper  ufe, 
of  remedies.  In  cafes  of  acute  fever,  inflammations 
of  the  breaft,  and  abfcefs  within  the  thorax,  this 
rattling  in  the  throat,  is  ufually  the  forerunner  of 
death.  It  fometimes  takes  place  eight  and  forty 
hours  before  the  patient  expires.  It  is  of  fliorter 
duration,  ' when  the  inflammation  terminates  in 
gangrene.  At  the  beginning  of  difeafes,  and  parti- 
cularly of  aflhma,  this  fymptom  is  lefs  frequent, 
and  commonly  lefs  alarming.  I have  feen  it  take 
place,  on  the  lixth  day. of  peripneumony,  and  yet 
the  difeafe  has  terminated  favourably,  on  the  tenth, 
by  means  of  camphor.  I have  even  obferved  it  on 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  day,  and  yet  the  inflamma- 
tion afterwards  gave  way  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 

In  general  I have  obferved,  that  the  refpiration 
may  be  the  fame  in  very  different  circumflances,  and 
even  of  great  diverfity  in  the  fame  circumflances. 

All 
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All  this  variety  will  depend  on  the  difference  of 
conflitution,  and  the  occafional  caufes  ; and  thefe 
will  always  be  attended  to,  by  an  inquifitive  and  fa- 
gacious  obferver.  I have  feen  all  the  different  kinds 
of  refpiration  occur  in  very  different  difeafes. — They 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  folely  depended  on,  in  the 
forming  a prognoflic,  but  are  to  be  compared  and 
combined  with  all  the  other  figns,  which  occur  in 
the  di%ife. 
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Of  Signs  derived  from  the  Urine  in  Dijeajesi 
HE  vulgar  confider  the  urine  as  a glafs,  in 


which  we  are  to  fee  every  thing  that  paffcs 
within  the  body.  They,  therefore,  expedl,  that  the 
phyfician,  without  attending  to  any  of  the  other 
fymptoms  of  a difcafe,  fhould  at  once  read  its 
hiflory  in  the  urine  ; and  likewife  the  conllitution 
of  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time.  Thefe  prejudices 
are  the  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  ignorant 
people,  becaufe  the  wonderful  is  always  the  moll; 
agreeable  to  them.  Paracelfus  openly  declared 
himfelf  in  favour  of  this  irnpofition  ; and  there 
have  been  other  phyficians,  who  have  been  knavifh 
or  ignorant  enough,  to  indulge  in  reveries  of  this 
fort. 

I have  fometimes  feen  thefe  urine  callers  infpedil 
a patient’s  water,  with  fuch  a myflerious  air,  that 
I could  never  have  luppofed  any  body  capable  of 
lo  much  ftudied  impofnion  in  this  way,  had  I not 
been  an  eye  witnefs  of  it.  Enlightened  people, 

however,  a:e  no  longer  dupes  to  thefe  impollors. 
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Women  are,  in  general,  the  moll  credulous  in 
quackery.  I knew  one,  who  was  reputed  a woman 
of  good  fenfe  ; fhe  was  faid  to  polfefs  a particular 
talent  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  phyficians  ; in  her 
vapourifh  fits,  which  fhe  defined  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  names,  fhe  conflantly  fent  her  urine,  and  the 
remedies  prefcribed  for  her,  to  an  urine  cafter,  who 
lived  at  a confiderable  diftance ; and  this  man,  after 
infpefling  her  water,  fent  word  back,  whether  the 
medicines  were  proper  for  her  or  not. 

The  origin  of  this  impofition  is  to  be  looked  for, 
in  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  greater  part  of  phyficians  were  ecclefiaftics, 
who  either  faw  the  patients  in  their  churches,  or 
were  fatisfied  with  inlpe&ing  their  urine. 

Daniel  Le  Clerc  is  of  opinion,  that  the  readinefs 
of  the  vulgar  to  be  deceived,  is  the  great  lource  of 
thefe  impofitions.  That  celebrated  writer  very  fen- 
fibly  obferves,  that  they  who  feel  themfelves  capa- 
ble of  gaining  the  efleem  of  reafonable  patients,  by 
their  probity  and  talents,  and,  of  courfe,  refufe  to 
prognofticate  any  thing  in  difeafes,  from  the  foie 
infpedion  of  the  urine,  are  very  often  abandoned  in 
favour  of  fome  ignorant  impofior,  who  fees,  in  the 
urinal,  thev. hiftory  of  a difeafe,  of  which  he  would 
have  no  idea,  even  at  the'  bed-fide.  We  often  lee 
perfons,  who,  on  other  occafions,  are  deficient,  neither 
in  genius  nor  talents,  are  yet,  in  thele  matters, 
as  credulous  as  the  ignorant  vulgar.  It  would 
feem  as  if  thefe  people  renounce,  at  once,  all  their 
knowledge  and  good  fenfe,  and  put  themfelves  on  a 
level  with  the  multitude. 
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Not  long  ago,  a man  of  merit,  after  wavering  for 
fome  time  in  his  opinion  concerning  an  impoftor 
of  this  clafs,  declared,  at  length,  in  his  favour,  and, 
from  that  inftant,  praifed  him  in  all  companies. 
A waggifh  fludent  happened  to  lay  to  him,  foon 
after  this,  that  his  new  favourite  was  one  of  the  cle- 
vereft  fellows  in  the  world,  having  predifled,  from 
the  urine  of  a cat,  that  there  would  be  no  more 
mice  for  a twelvemonth.  Sorely  piqued  at  this 
raillerv,  he  returned  home,  and,  preparing  a mixture 
of  urine,  and  tin&ure  of  laffron  and  chalk,  fent  it 
by  his  fervant  to  the  urine  dodtor,  with  a note  to  in- 
form him,  that  it  belonged  to  a perfon,  who  had 
beetl  long  lick,  and  who  wifhed  for  his  advice. 
The  quack,  who  hill  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  fkilful  phyfician,  receives  his  fee,  and  fends  back 
his  opinion  in  writing,  deferibing  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  and  the  method  of  cure.  The  good  man 
. now  fau  and  acknowledged  the  impofition  ; and, 
furely,  his  good  fenfe  ought  to  have  led  him  to  this 
before. 

Le  Clerc  is  not  the  only  writer,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  deftrov.  the  influence  of  thefe  impoftors. 
Stahl  has  exprelsly  written  a treatife  on  the  fubjedt. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  a phyfician  muff  furely  be 
infane,  who  attempts  to  judge  of  difeafes,  by  the 
urine  alone.  He  himfelf  has  detected  fome  of  the 
tricks  of  the  molt  reputed  urine  dotlors ; but  thefe 
fellows  were  flrangers  to  fhame.  Hoffmann  was 
of  the  fame  way  of  thinking.  “ Senfible  phy- 
ficians”,  fays  he,  in  one  part  of  his  works,  “ have 
“ Ions:  fmiled  at  thefe  old  womanifh  tales”.  Tilfot 
obferves,  that  phyficians  attend  to  the  urine  of  pati- 
ents, becaule  the  variations  in  this  way,  may  throw 
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fome  light  on  the  changes  that  happen  to  the  other 
fluids ; but  that  it  proves  the  groffelt  ignorance,  or 
moft  confummate  knavery,  to  attempt  to  perfuade 
the  world,  that,  from  an  infpeftion  of  the  urine, 
any  man  can  difcover  the  fymptoms  or  the  caufes  of 
a difeafe.  We  may  affirm  with  certainty,  adds  this 
writer,  that  whofoever  prefciibes  a remedy,  after 
fuch  an  infpeftion  alone,  is  an  impoftor  ; and  that 
' the  patient,  who  takes  it,  is  a mad-man.  But  let  us 
pafs  on  to  other  matters. 

Some  of  the  Greek  phyficians,  who  were  fond  of 
a fubtility  of  reafoning,  have  given  us  a great  variety 
of  cliftinftions  in  the  urine,  each  of  which,  accor- 
ding to  them,  has  its  fimplification.  But  we  have 
long  been  convinced,  that  nature,  in  this  refpeft,does 
not  aft  in  fo  determinate  and  uniform  a manner. 
I will  attempt,  however,  in  a few  words,  to  point 
out  the  different  properties  and  appearances  of  the 
urine,  which  feem  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

The  urine  is  a portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  which 
the  chyle  carries  with  it  into  the  blood,  and  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  kidneys.  This  watery 
fluid  brings  with  it,  a certain  portion  of  oil,  toge- 
ther with  faline  and  earthy  particles.  The  oil  and 
falts  of  the  urine  are,  in  greater  quantity  and  more 
exalted,  in  fevers  ; and  likewife  after  violent  exercife. 
The  earthy  part  of  the  urine,  frequently  attaches  it- 
fe If  to  the  urinary  paffages,  and  occaflons  calculous 
concretions.  Neither  the  oil  nor  the  falts,  are  fcn- 
fibly  perceptible  in  the  foetus;  both, -however,  are 
to  be  difiinguifhed  in  the  urine  of  children.  As 
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we  advance  in  life,  the  urine  becomes  more  impreg- 
nated with  thefe  principles.  4 

Immediately  after  a meal,  the  urine  is  commonly 
clear,  Five  or  fix  hours  after  this,  it  is  of  a much 
higher  colour.  In  general,  the  urine  will  be  found 
to  vary  according  to  the  age,  temperament,  aliment, 
be.  In  beferibing  the  urine,  phyficians  generally 
attend  to  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  fecreted ; and. 
likewife  to  its  odour,  talle,  colour,  fluidity,  and  con- 
tents. 

In  cold  countries,  the  urine  is  fecreted  in  confider- 
able  quantity  ; becaufe  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is 
lefs.  It  is  likewife  very  copious  in  diabetes,  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  hyfterical  patients,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, whenever  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  dimi- 
niflied,  or  a diarrhoea  fuddenly  fuppreffed.  In  hot 
countries,  and  in  cafes  of  dropfy,  the  urine  is  in  lit- 
tle quantity.  In  acute  fevers,  and  in  difeafes  of  the 
urinary  paffages,  there  is  likewife  but  little  urine  fe- 
creted. 

The  tafle  and  the  fmell  of  the  urine,  will  always 
be  dependent  on  the  oil  and  the  halts  it  contains. 
Thefe,  therefore,  will  prove  to  us,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  hate  of  the  fluids,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has 
remained  in  the  bladder.  The  urine  is  of  a ftrong: 
fmell  in  acute  fevers,  on  account  of  the  heat  with 
which  they  are  attended,  and  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
lecretion.  In  eruptive  fevers,  in  which  the  hu- 
mours are  commonly  much  depraved,  the  urine  is 
fometimes  foetid.  It  has  been  found  fo  exceedingly 
foetid  after  a total  fuppreffion,  as  to  occafion  inflant 
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death  to  the  furgeon,  who  drew  it  off  with  a catheter. 
Boerhaave  confidered  foetid  urine  in  the  beginning 
of  difeafes,  as  a very  unfavourable  fign,  and  tells 
us,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fucceed  in  the  cure  of  thefe 
cafes,  whether  they  be  acute  or  chronic. 

The  fame  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  tafle 
of  the  urine,  if  the  caufe  only  is  attended  to.  When 
fhe  urine  has  a flrong  odour,  it  will  likewife  have  a 
ffrong  tafle.  When  it  is  high  coloured,  and  at  the 
fame  time  infipid,  Boerhaave  fuppofes  great  danger, 
and  that  even  death  is  not  far  off. 

The  colour  of  the  urine  may  be  white,  pale,  yel- 
low, red,  brown,  green,  and  even  black.  Janus 
Plancus  tells  us,  he  once  faw  it  of  a blue  colour: 
he  defcribes  it,  as  having  depofjted  a blue  fediment, 
and  yielding  an  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  fal  ammo- 
niac. On  opening  the  bladder,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  this  blue  colour  to  be  difcovered  ; fo 
that  many  people  in  Germany  have  fufpe&ed,  that 
Plaucus’s  patient  made  ufe  of  a copper  chamber- 
pot. 

A white  or  a pale  yellow  coloured  urine,  in  acute 
fevers,  is  confidered  as  an  unfavourable  appearance, 
and  more  efpecially,  if  it  had  afforded  a fediment 
previous  to  this.  According  to  Galen,  a white  urine 
announces  delirium,  in  fevers;  and  when  it  happens 
to  a delirious  patient,  may  be  confidered  as  announ- 
cing death.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  .that  the  urine 
of  patients,  who  die  of  acute  fevers,  is  always  colour- 
lefs.  I have  had  occalion,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  in  difeafes  attended  with  inflammation,  when 
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the  urine  became  pale,  there' was  commonly  a change 
for  the  better,  provided  the  other  figns  were'  good. 
This  white  or  pale  yellow  urine,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  even  in  perfons  of  the  belt  health.  It 
is  almod  an  invariable  foreiunner  of  hypochondria- 
cal or  hyderical  affefiion.  It  likewile  commonly 
accompanies  thefe  complaints  ; and  as  the  patient 
begins  to  recover,  the  urine  becomes  more  coloured. 
Sometimes,  however,  1 have  feen  thefe  complaints 
occur  with  a very  high  coloured  urine,  and  fuch  in- 
flances  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  urine  is 
likewile  of  a pale  colour,  in  obdru&ions  of  the  kid- 
neys or  liver.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  Galen 
confidered  it  as  a very  unfavourable  fign  in  bilious 
complaints.  In  long  continued  diabetes,  the  urine 
is  likewife  colourlcfs  ; but  in  this  difeafe,  it  is  com- 
monly fweeter  and  more  copious,  than  in  hypochon- 
driacal or  hyflerical  fubjedfs,  and  is  accompanied 
with  an  inceffant  third,  and  with  a weak  quick 
puife. 

A faffron  coloured  urine  is  obferved  in  bilious 
complaints,  and  particularly  in  jaundice.  But  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  thefe  difeafes  ; we  fee  it  in  acute  fe- 
vers of  every  kind,  and  the  deepnefs  of  the  tinge  is 
commonly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  fever.  A 
reddifh  coloured  urine  is  particularly  obferved  in 
inflammatory  fevers  ; and  I have,  in  many  cafes,  ob- 
ferved, that  this  rednefs  has  been  created  in  tliofe, 
who  had  been  accullomed  to  drink  the  mod  wine, 
when  in  health.  I have  often  remarked,  that  the 
urine  of  hard  drinkers  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  even 
when  they  are  in  good  health.  In  general,  this 
deep  coloured  urine,  is  confidered  as  a mark  of  great 
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fever  in  acute  difeafes  ; becaufe,  in  thefe  cafes,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  urine  is  fecreted,  and  this  is  a fuf- 
hcient  caufe  for  its  being  of  a high  colour.  Boer- 
haave  tells  us,  that  high  coloured  urine,  in  an  acute 
fever,  is  a fign  that  it  will  be  very  dangerous,  and 
of  long  duration  ; and  that  it  forebodes  a very  dif- 
tant  and  dangerous  crifis  ; gangrene  of  the  bloocl- 
velfels,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  brain ; and  death. 
To  this  he  adds,  that  urine,  of  a deep  blood  colour, 
without  cloud  or  fediment,  is  a flill  more  indubitable 
lign,  that  the  patient  will  die. 

The  urine  fometimes  appears  of  a brown  colour^ 
when  it  is  really  of  a faffron  tinge,  and  very  turbid. 
With  refped  to  a green  coloured  urine,  we  might  be 
apt  to  think,  that  the  ancients  had  feen  it  only  in 
their  imagination,  from  the  theory  they  had  formed 
of  the  bile,  if  Boerhaave,  and  fince  him,  De  Haen, 
had  not  noticed  it.  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  it  in- 
dicates and  announces  all  the  fymptoms,  which  are 
ufualiy  attendant  on  a diffolution  of  the  atrabilis. 
The  ancients  have  likewife  defcribed  to  us  a black 
urine,  which,  they  tell  us,  is  of  the  fame  nature  as 
the  green  coloured  urine,  and  indicates  the  fame 
phenomena,  although  it  generally  is  more  alarming. 
Galen  relates  the  having  feen  this  fort  of  urine  in 
quartans,  and  in  hypochondriacal  complaints.  The 
black  coloured  urine,  which  Profper  Alpini  attri- 
* butes  to  coagulated  blood,  occurs  fometimes  in  wo- 
men after  mifcarriages,  or  in  cafeS  of  hemorrhoidal 
flux  from  the  bladder.  I have  feen  the  urine  of  a 
lving-in  woman,  from  being  of  a faffron  colour,  be- 
come in  a very  fhort  time,  of  a black  colour  : this 
patient  had  a fever,  from  a fupprefhon  of  the  lochia. 
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The  ancients,  in  general,  confidered  black  coloured, 
urine  as  a very  dangerous  iign,  except  in  cafes  of 
melancholy. 

The  fluidity  of  the  urine  is  likewife  exceedingly 
variable.  Sometimes,  we  find  it  extremely  limpid ; 
at  other  times,  it  is  thick.  When  firft  voided,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  limpid,  and,  after  having  been 
fometime  at  reft,  will  become  thick,  and  vice  verja . 
Some  writers  have  pretended  to  obferve  different 
degrees  of  fluidity,  according  to  the  difference  of  co- 
lour ; but  thefe  are  arbitrary  diftinftions,  which  are 
every  day  contradjefted  by  Experience. 

A urine,  which  continues  to  be  limpid  after  it  is 
voided,  indicates,  in  acute  fevers,  that  we  are  not, 
as  yet,  to  expefl  a crifis.  It  is  on  this  account,  that 
Hippocrates  did  not  confidcr  it  as  a good  fign  in 
fevers,  although  it  was  high  coloured,  or  yellow. 
Boerhaave  obferves  to  us,  that  a limpid  and  colour- 
lefs  urine,  in  inflammatory  fevers,  indicates  a mor- 
bid ftate  of  the  vifeera,  delirium,  convulfions,  gan-* 
grene,  and  death. 

When  limpid  urine  becomes  turbid  foon  after  it 
is  voided,  we  may  argue,  that  nature  is  labouring  ta 
pffecl  a crifis. 

When  a patient,  at  the  beginning  of  acute  dif- 
cafes,  had  voided  turbid  urine,  and  it  continued  to 
remain  fo,  the  ancients  fuppofed  every  thing  to  be 
in  great  perturbation  within  the  fyftem.  When 
this  happened  in  a more  advanced  ftage  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  they  concluded,  that  the  crifis  would  be  very 
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difficult.  They  therefore  noted  it  as  a bad  fign, 
becauie,  at  any  rate,  fuppofing  the  patient’s  ftrength 
be  good,  they  confidered  it  as  prefaging  a difeafe  of 
long  duration  ; and  death,  if  the  patient’s  ftrength 
was  unequal  to  the  conflift. 

Baglivi  fpeaks  of  a patient,  who  laboured  under 
fome  difeafe  of  the  joints,  and  who  voided  a great 
quantity  of  turbid  urine,  which  very  foon  became  of 
a gelatinous  confidence.  The  patient,  foon  after 
this,  recovered.  I have  leen  fomething  of  the 
lame  kind  take  place,  in  a fnnilar  difeafe. 

The  ancients  confidered  it  as  a fign  of  crifis, 
when  the  urine,  from  being  thick  when  firft  voided, 
foon  became  limpid.  In  acute  fevers,  Boerhaave 
fays,  it  is  a good  fign,  both  of  the  prefent  and  future 
ftate  of  the  difeafe,  when  the  urine  depofits,  and  this 
quickly,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fever,  a 
white,  inodorous,  light,  and  uniform  fediment. 
M.  De  Haen  does  not  undertake  to  determine  the 
time,  at  which  this  true  critical  fediment  ought  to 
be  depofited,  after  the  urine  is  voided.  But  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  more  fpeedily  the  depofition  be- 
gins to  take  place,  and  the  longer  it  lafts,  the  more 
peife£l  is  the  crifis.  He  remarks,  however,  that  a 
fediment,  precipitated  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the 
difeharge  of  the  urine,  has  been  the  forerunner  of  a 
favourable  crifis. 

It  may  be  laid  down,  perhaps,  as  a general  obfer- 
vation,  that  the  different  degrees  of  fluidity  in  the 
urine,  depends  on  the  various  combination  of  its 
conftituent  parts.  The  broportion  of  thefe,  may  be 
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afcertained  by  an  eafy  experiment.  Boerhaave 
tells  us,  that  if  the  urine,  after  being  agitated,  long 
retains  its  fcum,  it  proves  the  falts  and  the  oil  to  be 
intimately  combined  together,  and  that  the  crifis 
will  be  difficult  ; but  that  the  crifis  will  be  much 
ealier,  if  this  fcum  is  readily  diffipated. 

The  conflituent  parts  of  the  urine,  either  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  or  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water,  or  float  at  the  top  of  it.  Both  the  fediment 
and  the  fcum,  are  of  great  variety  in  quantity  and 
compofition,  and  form,  and  colour.  The  Greeks 
have  given  to  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  fedi- 
ment, a particular  denomination.  However  clear 
thefe  denominations  might  be  to  them,  they  are  to 
us  extremely  ambiguous.  We  may  obferve,  how- 
ever, that  a purulent  fediment  is  a mark  of  abfcefs, 
either  in  the  urinary  paflages,  or  in]  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration. If  the  fediment  is  mucous,  or  gives  the 
appearance  of  phlegm,  it  proves  that  fome  of  the 
mucus  of  the  bladder,  is  brought  away  with  the 
urine  ; and  this  more  efpecially,  if  the  urine  is  pale 
and  thin,  and  the  fediment  vifcicl  and  foetid.  This 
bkewife  denotes  the  prefence  of  calculus.  The 
phyfician,  however,  fhould  be  attentive  not  to  con- 
found this  mucous  fediment,  which  fo  often  occurs 
in  done  patients,  with  any  thing  purulent,  and  fo 
conclude,  that  an  abfcefs  exifls  either  in  the  bladder 
or  kidnevs,  even  though  the  fediment  be  white,  or 
ol  a greenifli  tinge.  Friend  relates  the  hiflory  of  a 
fever,  which  terminated  by  an  abfcefs  of  the  blad- 
der. The  fymptoms  that  accompanied  it,  were  fucli 
as  ufuallv  denote  the  prefence  of  a ftone.  The  pa- 
tient died,  and,  on  enquiry  after  death,  there  was 
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found  to  be  a colle&ion  of  matter  between  the  blad- 
der and  re£ium. 

« 

The  fediment  was  confidered  very  attentively  by 
the  ancients,  and  they  drew  from  it  many  conclufi-  . 
ons.in  difeafes.  If  it  was  thick  and  glutinous,  they 
fuppofed  a fimilar  gluten  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
fluids  of  the  fyftem,  and  vice  verja. 

With  refpeff  to  the  colour  of  the  fediment,  it  may 
be  white,  pale,  of  a yellowifh  red,  red,  green,  lead 
coloured,  or  black;  ofthefe,  the  white  is  confidered 
as  the  belt,  when  the  parts,  which  compofe  it,  keep 
well  together,  and  appear  fomewhat  pyramidical. 
This  flate  of  the  fediment,  has  been  confidered  as 
announcing  every  thing  to  be  in  readinefs  for  a 
crifis.  Even  within  our  time,  a crifis  has  been  ex- 
pelled to  be  performed  with  difficulty,  when  the  fe- 
diment, inliead  of  being  fomewhat  pyramidical,  was 
perfe£lly  level. 

The  pale  coloured  fedirtient  is  not  fuppofed  to 
differ  materially  from  the  white.  The  ancients  con- 
fidered the  yellow  and  the  green  as  unfavourable,  in 
confequence  of  the  imaginary  notions  they  had  of 
the  bile.  A little  boy,  whom  I attended,  and  who 
was  troubled  with  worms,  voided  a dark  coloured 
urine*  which  depofited  a copious  fediment,  of  a deep 
yellow  colour.  The  patient  recovered,  notwith- 
flanding  this.  When  the  fediment  was  of  a red,  ot 
yellowilh  red  colour,  the  ancients  concluded,  that 
the  morbific  matter  was  not  fufficientlv  prepared 
for  a crifis.  I have  obferved  this  fort  of  fediment 
in  very  different  circumffances  of  acute  fevers ; 
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having  feen  It,  both  in  patients  who  were  nearly  re- 
covered, and  in  patients  who  were  dying.  The  an- 
cients likewife  confxdered  the  lead  coloured  fediment  , 
as  dangerous. 

Cloudy  urine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  af- 
forded but  little  hopes  of  a crifis  : they  gave  the  pre- 
ference, however,  to  this,  rather  than  clear  urine,  in. 
the  fame  manner  as  they  preferred  urine  with  fedi- 
ment, to  cloudy  urine.  Clear  urine,  was,  by  no 
means,  plealing  to  them:  they  inferred  from  it  the 
approach  of  delirium,  efpecially  when  the  other 
figns  were  found  to  corroborate  this  opinion,  and  in 
this  they  a<ffed  prudently.  A black,  thick,  irregular 
cloud,  is  a very  bad  fign,  according  to  Hippocrates. 
Galen,  however,  does  not  think  it  fo  alarming  as  a 
black  fediment. 

The  matter  we  fee  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
urine,  is  fometimes  oily.  We  are  not  fpeaking  here, 
of  urine  which  has  the  colour  and  confidence  of  oil; 
but  of  urine,  which  affords  a floating  web -like  ap- 
pearance, of  an  oily  nature,  on  its  furface.  When 
the  ancients  faw  much  of  this  oil  on  the  urine,  they 
confidered  it  as  a fign  of  confumption  ; and  this 
opinion  has  its  adherents,  even  in  thefe  times.  A 
fat,  robuff  lady,  who  was  my  patient  fome  time  ago, 
reproached  me  for  not  attending,  fufficiently,  to  this 
appearance  in  her  urine.  Let  us  even  fuppofe,  that 
this  phenomenon  derives  its  fource  from  the  fat,  as 
the  ancients  imagined,  ftill,  however,  this  does  not 
conftitute  confumption,  becaufe  in  almoft  every  (fif- 
cafe  the  patient  waffes. 
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We  fometimes,  in  violent  fevers,  and  above  all 
in  hediic  patients,  obferve  a pellicle  on  the  urine, 
not  unlike  a fpiders  web.  I was  very  ferioufly 
defired  one  day  to  attend  to  this  appearance. 
Sometime  before  this,  I had  pronounced  the  patient 
to  be  confumptive.  The  pellicle,  in  this  cafe,  was 
extremely  thin,  flightly,  and  indeed  almoft  imper- 
ceptibly, coloured;  I hav£  many  times  feen  a fimi- 
lar  appearance  in  the  urine  of  healthy  people,  and 
have  likewi  e remarked,  that  in  the  urine  of  many 
other  confumptive  patients,  there  were  no  traces  of 
it  to  be  perceived.  Bonetus,  fo  long  ago  as  the 
laft  century,  very  properly  remarked,  that  this  pel- 
licle was  of  no  iignification,  becaufe  we  meet  with 
it  in  water,  in  which  tartar  has  been  boiled,  and 
inftead  of  melting  on  the  approach  of  heat,  as  fat 
would  do,  it  coagulates,  and  forms  a faline  cruft. 
Baron  Haller  once  faw  drops  of  true  oil,  floating 
on  the  urine  of  a man,  who  had  fome  defe£l  in  his 
kidneys, 

I have  now  finifhed  all  that  the  plan  of  my  woik 
will  permit  me  to  fay  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  urine. 
It  will  be  found  to  vary  in  the  moft  healthy  per- 
form, aceo.-ding  to  the  diverfity  of  age,  lex,  tempe- 
rament. climate  and  feafon,  manner  of  living,  and 
medicines  that  are  employed.  It  will  be,  fome* 
times,  found  to  have  the  fame  appearauce  in  an 
acute  fever,  and  in  the  fcurvey  ; difeafes,  by  the 
bve,  that  are  very  different  from  each  other.  It 
will,  likewife,  be  found  to  be  very  different  indif- 
ferent ftages,  even  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Sir  John 
Pringle  has  very  well  obferved,  that  the  urine  is  a 
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very  uncertain  fign  in  petechial  fevers,  beeaufe  we 
fee  patients  die,  whofe  urine  depofited  a fediment,. 
v/hi!d  others,  without  having  any  fuch  fedirnent, 
recover. 

Hippocrates,  and  others  after  him,  have  remarks 
ed,  -'that  a phyfician  will  be  liable  to  err,  who  forms 
his  prognodic  folely  from  the  urine,  either  in  acute 
or  chronic  difeafes  ; it  being  well  known,  that  the 
urine  varies  in  peifons  of  the  belt  health,  and  is 
liable  to  be  affeded  by  fo  many  external  caufes,  that 
it  is  impofuble  to  derive  from  it  any  juft  opinion 
of  the  hate  of  the  perfon,  who  has  voided  it. 
Befides,  wc  fometimes  fee  the  other  figns  afford  the 
bed  hopes,  whild  the  urine  has  a mod  unfavorable 
appearance  ; and,  in  other  cafes,  the  bed  fort  of 
urine  is  accompanied  with  the  mod  fatal  fymptoms 
in  other  refpe&s. 

It,  therefore,  clearly  follows  from  all  this,  that 
it  will  always  be  right  and  requifite,  to  unite  the 
obfervation  of  all  the  other  dgns  to  that  of  the 
urine,  when  we  wifh  to  judge  foundly  of  a difeafe, 
without  being  in  danger  of  erring,  and  injuring,  at 
once,  the  health  of  our  patient,  and  our  own  repu- 
tation ; and  that  we  fhall  do  well  not  to  attend 
much  to  the  urine,  on  which  there  is  fo  little  de- 
pendence, when  we  are  able  to  didinguifh,  and 
judge  of  difeales,  by  the  other  figns.- 

The  general  fign-s  pi  difeafes,  and  of  their  crifis 
and  termination,  have,  therefore,  all  of  them  fome- 
thing  truly  hide  terminate  in  their  fignificatiou  ; of 
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th&fe,  the  refpiration  is,  perhaps,  the  moll  uniform 
and  certain,  but  this  lign  is  not  at  our  difpofal  as 
fuch  in  every  difeafe.  There  is  lefs  certainty  in  the 
pulfe,  tho’  we  can  avail  ourfelves  of  it  in  almoft 
every  difeafe.  The  urine  may  be  faid  to  be  the  lcaft 
certain  of  the  three,  and  can  be  ufeful  to  us,  only  in 
a very  few  difeafes, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Signs  to  'be  derived  from  the  different  Appear - ' > 

antes  and  Pofitions  of  the  Body  ; and  likewiJe,from 
the  State  of  the  Mind. 

BY  an  attentive  obfervation  to  the  figns  of  dif- 
eafes, we  learn  to  diftinguilh  thofe  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  Thefe  figns  are,  indeed,  very 
numerous,  but  they  admit  of  a precife  determina- 
tion, only  in  a fmall  number  of  difeafes,  however 
numerous  may  be  the.  effe&s  of  thefe  difeafes. 

My  plan  will  not  allow  me  to  treat  of  each  of 
thefe  figns,  in  their  utmoft  extent  ; much  lefs  fliall 
I be  able  to  fpeak  of  them  all,  I . will  endeavour 
to  bring  my  reader  with  me  to  the  bed  fide  of  the 
lick,  but  not  to  every  difeafe.  To  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  fhew  him  every  particular  cafe,  would  be 
to  judge  too  unfavorably  of  his  capacity. 

The  genius  for  obfervation  aims  at  embracing, 
at  once,  all  the  phenomena,  or  rather,  what  may- 
be called  the  phyfxognomy  of  a difeafe.  This  phy- 

fiognomy 
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fiognomy  is  to  be  colle&ed  from  the  whole  externa! 
appearances  of  the  body.  The  features  of  the  pa- 
tient come  in  for  no  fmall  fhare  on  this  occafion. 
The  countenance  alone,  in  many  patients,  will  fuf- 
ficiently  indicate  the  difeafe.  In  acute  fevers,  chlo- 
rofis,  jaundice,  worm  complaints,  and  furor  uteri- 
nus,  there  is  required  but  a very  moderate  talent 
for  obfervation,  to  difcover  the  difeafe  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient.  The  more  it  differs  from 
the  healthy  countenance,  the  more  danger  does 
it  announce  in  difeafes.  A man,  w’ho,  with  an  in- 
flamed countenance,  looks  at  me  with  a wild  and 
fierce  air,  inftead  of  the  peaceful  and  gentle  mein 
he  had  juft  before,  announces  to  me,  that  he  is 
threatened  with  delirium.  In  one  patient,  how- 
ever, who  had  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft,  I re- 
member to  have  obferved  an  extreme  wildnefs,  ac- 
companied with  a paleqefs  of  the  countenance,  the 
night  before  a crifis,  altho’  he  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
cold  and  almoft  infenfible.  The  next  day,  he  re- 
turned again  to  himfelf,  and  both  his  pulfe  and 
refpiration  clearly  indicated  a change  for  the  better ; 
thefe  favourable  appearances  continued  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,  when  he  drank  impru- 
dently of  wine,  and  died. 

A weak,  timid  countenance,  with,  a hanging 
down,  and  palenefs,  of  the  lips,  are  confidered  as 
very  unfavourable  figns  in  acute  difeafes,  becaufe 
they  indicate  a great  lofs  of  ftrength.  A very  me- 
lancholy countenance,  is  a very  bad  fign,  likewifc, 
in  thefe  cafes,  unlefs  the  patient  has  a diarrhoea,  or 
is  wholly  without  fleep,  or  is  in  want  of  food. 
When  the  countenance  fuddenly  changes  for  the 
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worfe,  in  acute  difeafes,  wc  have  every  thing  to 
fear.  In  inflammatory  difeafes,  when  the  nofe  be- 
comes fharp  and  pointed,  the  countenance  of  a fa- 
turnine  complexion,  and  the  lips  of  a blueifh  co- 
lour, we  may  conclude,  that  even  gangrene  has 
taken  place.  An  attentive  obferver  will  fee  a manf* 
felt  danger  from  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  when 
nothing  alarming  appears,  perhaps,  from  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  difeafe. 

There  are  many  things  to  confider  in  the  eyes. 
Boerhaave  Was  fo  attentive  to  this  matter,  that  he 
examined  the  eyes  of  his  patients  through  a lens,  in 
order  to  fee  whether  the  blood  circulated  properly, 
through  the  capillary  velfels.  Hippocrates  confi- 
dered  it  as  an  unfavourable  fign,  when  the  patients 
avoided  the  light ; when  their  tears  flowed  invo- 
luntary, or  when  their  eyes  were  drawn  afide  by 
fpafm,  or  when  one  eye  appeared  fmaller  than  the 
other,  or  the  white  of  the  eye  became  red,  or  when 
the  fmaller  arteries  there,  were  of  a blackifh  hue, 
or  funk  in,  or  projected,  too  much.  When  the 
eye-lids,  in  fleeping,  were  not  fufhciently  clofed  to 
cover  the  white  of  the  eye,  Hippocrates  confidered 
it  as  a fign  of  death,  unlefs  the  patient  had  a diar- 
rhoea, or  w/as  accuflomed  to  fleep  in  this  manner 
when  in  health.  A Dutch  phyfician  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  feldom  fee  a patient  fleep  in  this  wav,  in  an 
acute  fever,  without  its  terminating  in  death.  To 
this,  however,  there  are  exceptions.  I faw  Baron 
Haller  ill,  with  an  acute  fever,  fome  years  ago,  and 
fleep  in  this  manner.  Happily  for  mankind,  the 
Baron  recovered. 

Yol.  1. 
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Sin  ce  that  time,  I have  remarked  the  fame  phe- 
nomenon, in  hyherical  women,  who  have  been  at- 
tacked with  acute  fevers.  It  frequently  happens  in 
children  without  being  followed  by  any  bad  con- 
fequences.  *Ur.  Klockhof’s  rule  is,  therefore,  not 
without  exceptions  (u.) 

Cheyne  infills,  that  tlie  eyes  fliould  be  carefully 
attended  too  in  chronic  difeafes.  When  they  ap- 
pear thick  and  languid,  and,  above  all,  when  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  larger  and  harder  than  ufual,  he 
afferts,  that  we  may  venture,  without  hefitation,  to 
alfert,  that  the  nerves  of  fuch  a patient  are  in  a re- 
laxed hate  ; and -that,  if  the  patient  be  a woman, 
fhe  is  fubjed  to  hyherical  affedion,  that  her  natural 
fundions  are  in  fome  man n c i 'di fo rcl e*ed,  and  that 
her  mode  of  living  is  irr proper.  I myfelf  remem-' 
ber  to  have  feen  a vef/'  amiable  lady,  with  a yel- 
lowifh,  femi-tranfparent  fwelling  in  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye,  fimilar  to  the  defeription  given  by 
Cheyne.  This  lady,  tho’  naturally  of  a lively  dif- 
pofition,  was  exceedingly  fubjed  to  hyherical  affec- 
tion, and  of  weak  health. 

The  phyfician  will  do  well,  likewife  to  examine 
the  tongue.  Baglivi  confidered  this  as  an  objed 
of  the  greateh  importance,  in  the  obfervation  of 
difeafes.  The  other  figns,  fays  he,  in  one  part  of 
his  works,  often  deceive  us,  this  never  does.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  he  recommends  it  to  us,  never 


(u)  The  author  here  mentioned  was  a writer  of  eonfider- 
able  merit.  His  Opnfcula'  Medica  were  pubiifhed  at  Utrecht, 
in  1747,  in  8vo. 
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t©  quit  a patient  till  vve  have  examined  his  tongue 
very  carefully,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  internal  in- 
flammations ; becaufe,  in  thefe  complaints,  the  tongue 
foon  becomes  parched,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  inflammation.  But  it  is  ridiculous  to 
confidcr  only  the  tongue,  or  to  aim  wholly  at 
cleanfing  this  without  removing  the  fever;  becaule 
the  tongue  becomes  cleaner  or  fouler,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  fever. 

A change  of  tafle  frequently  announces  the  hate 
of  the  flomach.  Thus,  a bitter  tafle  is  a proof  of 
bile  in  the  flomach.  In  general,  when  the  patient 
complains  of  a difagreeable  tafle,  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  fome  external  caufes,  we  may  conclude 
there  is  fome  defect  in  the  digeftion.  I obferve 
that  the  digeflion  is  not  thoroughly  re-eflablifhed, 
when  valetudinarians  in  a recovery  from  fever,  do 
not  thoroughly  relifh  what  they  eat  and  drink. 

Sometimes  a very  difagreeable  and  intolerable  tafle  . 
Is  the  effect  of  a latent  abfeefs  of  the  thorax.  Pla- 
treer,  with  great  fagacity,  by  this  fign,  and  by  a flight 
pain  in  a particular  part  of  the  breafl,  difeovered  an 
abfeefs  of  this  fort,  although  there  were  no  other 
marks  of  it.  He  made  an  opening  in  the  fpot 
where  this  pain  had  been  felt,  though  in  fo  flight 
a degree  as  to  be  hardly  complained  of  by  the  pati- 
ent, and  there  flowed  from  it  a quantity  of  very 
fcetid'pus:.  from  that  moment  the  difagreeable  tafle 
ceafcd. 

The  expectoration  is  confidercd  as  a fign  of  what 
is  palling  withip  the  thorax.  At  the  beginning  of 
P p 2 inflammations 
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inflammations  of  the  breaft,  the  matter  fpit  up  is 
fometimes  ftreaked  with  blood.  This  and  every 
other  fort  of  expc&oration  is  falutary,  provided  they 
relieve  the  pain  ; without  fuch  an  effect  they  are  un- 
favourable ; and  the  more  fo,  if  they  appear  in  an 
advanced  flage  of  the  difeafe.  I have  feldom  feen 
pure  blood  expectorated  in  inflammations  of  the  breaft, 
without  obferving  that  the  matter  fpit  up,  and  which 
is  at  firft  thick,  is  a certain  fign  that  the  patient  will 
do  well,  unlefs  he  commils  fome  irregularity.  Such 
an  expectoration  will  probably  be  the  means  of  fav- 
ing  the  patient,  although  it  comes  on  late  in  the 
difeafe,  provided  we  endeavour  to  promote  it  by  the 
vapour  of  vinegar ; by  means  of  this  remedy  I have 
faved  many  patients.  We  fometimes,  however,  meet 
with  patients,  who,  in  an  advanced  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  are  either  deficient  inftrength  or  inclination 
to  fpit.  I have  feen  patients  who  obftinately  re- 
fufed  to  expectorate,  though  they  were  able  to  do  it. 

In  the  beginning,  if  the  matter  fpit  up,  is  thin 
and  frothy,  it  proves  the  difeafe  to  be  conftderable. 
In  a more  advanced  ftage  it  is  a fign  of  danger,  and, 
at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  indicates  death.  A total 
defe<ft  of  expectoration  is  a very  favorable  fign, 
when  we  perceive  by  the  decreafe  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft;  is  likely  to 
be  difperfed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  I have 
often  effected  this,  by  means  of  camphor. 

The  expectoration  varies,  both  in  its  nature  and 
fignification,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  breaft.  In 
that  fort  of  phthifis  which  follows  a fudden  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes,  I have  feen  at  firft  a coagulated 

blood 
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blood  fpit  up;  and  foon  after  this,  the  expectoration 
was  of  phlegm  mixed  with  a mere  llorid  blood.  The 
fpitting,  inthefe  cafes,  gradually  became  purulent  and 
foetid,  and  was  conflantly  flreakcd  with  more  or  lefs 
blood.  When  the  patient  began  to  recover,  the 
foetor  gradually  went  off ; but  there  almoft  conflantly 
recurred  a fpitting  of  blood,  at  the  return  of  each 
menflruaL  period,  w hen  the  flux  itfelf  did  not  take 
place. 

When  an  abfeefs  forms  in  the  bread,  after  pul- 
monary inflammation,  the  patientdoes  not  fpit  much 
at  firft,  notwith (landing  the  frequency  of  his  cough. 
He  begins,  however,  to  fpit,  long  before  he  ex- 
pectorates pus,  and  the  matter  he  coughs  up  is  fre- 
quently white,  atjd  inodorous,  even  till  the  approach 
of  death.  When  the  abfeefs  burfts,  and  this  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  the  matter  fpit  up  becomes  fo 
thick  and  tenacious  that  the  patient  can  hardly 
cough  it  up.  I have  fometimes  in  fucli  cafes  ob- 
ferved  that  patients  bring  up  a kind  of  pellicle  with 
the  pus.  The  rupture  of  an  abfeefs  of  this  fort  is 
fometimes  accompanied  with  vomiting, 

The  pus  is  good  when  it  is  white,  uniform,  with- 
out foetor,  and  brought  up  without  difficulty.  It 
may  be  confidercd  as  bad,  when  it  is  of  a green  or 
yellow  colour,  and  affords  a difagreeable  fmell. 

But  there  is  another  fort  of  expectoration,  which 
feems  to  denote  a particular  fort  of  phthihs.  The 
matter  of  this  is  a thick,  vifeid,  inftpid  andunodo- 
rous  phlegm,  and  fpit  up  in  confide  table  quantity. 
I law  an  inflate  of  this  fort  in  a lady  at  Franck- 

fort, 
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fort,  about  ten  years  ago,  who  became  confump- 
tive,  after  having  long  {pit  up  a phlegm  of  this  kind. 
I did  not  perceive  that  fhe  had  any  fever.  Kuxham 
obferves,  that  this  fort  of  phthifis  is  as  fatal  as  that 
which  follows  a vonrica,  and  which  manifefls  itfelf 
by  a purulent  expe&oration. 

Baglivi  fays,  there  is  certainly  an  abfeefs  of  the 
lungs,  when  the  patient  coughs  up  little  grains,’ 
which  have  a difagreeable  fmell,  when  prclled  be- 
tween the  fingers.  He  does  right,  however,  to  add, 
that  other  figns  are  necefiary.  I have  often  feen 
people  cough  up  grains  of  this  fort,  which,  on  being 
prelfed  betwen  the  fingers,  yielded  a very  difagree- 
able fmell,  and  yet,  thefc  perfons  were  free  from 
any  complaints;  we  likewife  fee  many  perfons,'  who, 
in  apparent  good  health,  fpit  up  a dark  blue  co- 
loured or  black  matter,  which  is  attended  with  no 
fymptom  of  illnefs.  The  follicles  of  the  cefophagus 
fometimes  yield  a mucus,  which  is  as  dark  colohred 
as  ink.  1 once  faw  a patient  who  died  of  a mor- 
tification of  the  inteflines,  and  w ho  fpit  up  a thick, 
vifeid  and  dark  coloured  matter  (x). 

Diminution  or  lofs  of  appetite,  confidered  as  a 
fign,  is  lefs  fignificative  in  dileafes,  than  it  has  hi  • 
therto  been  fuppofed  to  be.  The  appetite  for 
eating  diminifhes  in  all  acute  difeales.  Men 


fx)  The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  the  word 
matter,  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  is  not  intended  to 
mean  pus,  but  as  a term  of  general  application,  phlegm,  mu- 
cus, &c. 
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naturally  fuppofe  themfelves  fick,  when  their  ap- 
petite fails  them,  and  very  often  eat,  without  ap- 
petite, and  by  force  as  it  were,  with  the  hopes  of 
getting  well.  It  is  of  real  importance  to  fee  a 
fick  man  recover  his  appetite.  This  proves  the  in- 
teftines  to  be  in  a found  flate,  and  there  is  never 
any  true  fign  of  recovery,  after  acute  difeafes,  till 
this  return  of  appetite  does  take  place  (j). 

The  appetite  is  foon  loft  in  chronical  difeafes, 
becaufe  the  flomach  ufually  fuffers  in  thefe;  we 
fometimes  fee  women,  who  are  fo  extremely  feeble,  as 
to  live,  almofl  without  food.  In  thefe  patients,  when 
the  appetite  mends,  we  may  expedl  a change  for 
the  better. 

Vomiting  is  common  to  many  difeafes,  and,  in  fe- 
veral,  it  is  a good  fign.  Vomiting  is  conflantly  pre- 
ceded by  naufea.  This  naufea  leads  us  to  fufpeft 
fome  foreign  matter  in  the  flomach,  unlefs  we  have 
reafon  to  prefume  fome  other  caufe  of  irritation. 
Vomiting  is,  therefore,  ufeful,  whenever  the  flomach 
. is  loaded  with  bile  or  phlegm.  Dodleur  Pye  faw  a 
very  dangerous  and  extraordinary  vomiting,  become 


( y)  I have  heard  a very  celebrated  anatomill,  of  this  country, 
relate,  with  his  ufual  pleafunrry,  in  one  of  his  leftures,  that  after 
a fmart'  attack  of  fever,  which  had  confined  him  during  many 
days  to  his  chamber,  he  felt  this  return  of  appetite,  and  a long- 
ir.g  for  fomething  favory.  He  immediately  fent  oot  his  fervant 
to  a cook’s  fhop,  who  loon  returned  to  him  with  a plate  of  ham, 
and  another  of  cold  beef.  I very  greedily  devoured  both,  faid 
die  profeffor,  and  from  that  moment  I dated  my  recovery. 

truly 
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truly  critical  in  the  gout;  the  patient  was  about 
forty-two  years  of  age,  a fober  man,  accuRomed 
to  no  difeafe  but  this.  In  March  1753,  he  was 
attacked  by  a very  fevere  fit  in  both  feet.  The* pain 
in  his  feet,  heels  and  ancles,  increafed  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  days,  till  at  length  he  felt  the  moft 
extreme  agonies.  In  the  height  of  this  extremity, 
the  pains  (it  is  the  patient’s  own  expreffion)  from  the 
feet,  heels  and  ancles,  flew  as  quick  as  lightening  to 
the  calves  of  his  legs  ; but  remaining  there  not  half  a 
minute,  and  not  in  the  leafl  abating  their  violence, 
(though  the  feet,  heels  and  ancles,  were  free  from 
pain)  from  the  calves,  after  a fhort  Ray  of  about  half 
a minute,  the  pains  afcended,  with  the  fame  velocity 
as  before,  to  both  the  thighs,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  the  calves  of  the  legs  free.  From  the  thighs, 
inlefs  than  one  minute,  they  arrived  at  the  abdomen, 
and,  after  giving  the  patient  one  moR  fevere  twitch  in 
the  bowels,  reached  the  fiomach:-  Here  the  pains 
and  the  fit  ended,  on  the  patient’s  vomiting  up 
about  a pint  and  a half  of  a green  watery  liquor, 
but  fo  extremely  corrofive,  that  he  compared  it  to 
the  firongefi  mineral  acid.  Immediately  after  this 
difcharge.  he  fell  afleep,  and,  after  fleeping  about  five 
hours,  waked  perfe&ly  eafy,  and,  in  two  days,  walked 
about  his  bu finds.  In  another  fit,  in  February  1754, 
a fitnilar  crifis  happened  „ again.  In  both,  a pro- 
fufe  fweat  attended  the  patient  every  morning,  of  a 
very  offenfive  odour;  his  linen  was  tinged  as  if  with 
fafrron,  and  his  urine  of  alraoR  as  deep  a red  as 
claret.  but  the  moment,  the  critical  vomitings 
had  taken  place,  the  dileafe,  and,  of  courfe,  all  its'' 
fymptoms  dilappeared.  At  length  nature  relieved 
the  patient,  in  another  way,  A large  quantity  of 
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chalk  hones  were  extracted  from  the  bottom  of  his 
left  foot,  and  this,  from  time  to  time,  for  about  three 
or  four  months.  Sometime  after  this,  he  was  attacked 
with  fever,  and,  at  length,  with  a fit  of  the  gout, 
which  continued,  with  violence,  for  about  a week, 
with  frequent  retching  and  vomiting,  but  without 
bringing  up  more  than  the  contents  of  the  ftomach. 
At  this  time,  an  uncommon  itching  at  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  from  which  the  chalk  fcones  had  been  ex- 
tra&ed,  tormented  the  patient  for  five  or  fix  hours ; 
and  from  this  part,  there  was  foon  afterwards  dif- 
charged  more  than  half  a pint  of  a bloody  ferous 
matter,  full'of  chalk  ftones,  which  proved  as  truly 
critical,  as  the  vomitings  had  done  in  the  former 
attacks.  The  patient,  after  this,  continued  in  per- 
fed  health. 

Vomiting  is,  occafionally  a very  alarming  fign, 
both  in  itfelf,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  matter 
brought  up  by  it.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  for 
inftance,  when  it  proceeds  from  the  irritations,  ex- 
cited by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  of  the 
thoracic  or  abdominal  vifcera ; or  from  fpafm. 
I have  fometimes  feen  vomiting  a very  dangerous 
fign,  in  pleurily  and  peripneumony  ; and  even  mor- 
tal, when  it  appeared  on  the  firlt  day,  and  conti- 
nued or  increaled  after  two  or  three  bleedings.  It 
frequently  yields,  however,  to  the  firfi.  bleeding. 

In  petechial  and  eruptive  fevers,  vomiting  is  a dan- 
gerous fign  ; becaufe,  in  thefe,  it  is  often  occafioned  by 
the  hidden  difappearance  of  the  eruption.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Hippocrates,  the  matter  vomited  up  is  of  an 
alarming  nature,  whenever  it  is  either.brown  or  black, 
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or  fcetid.  In  cafes  of  true  ileus,  even  the  foeces  arc 
fuppofed  to  be  vomited  up.  Baglivi  attributes  the 
vomiting  of  a dark  brown  matter  to  weaknefs,  and 
fays,  it  is  a fign  of  death. 

I had  the  care  of  a lady,  fometime  ago,  of  more 
than  fixty  years  Of  age,  who  vomited  up  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  a blackifh  and  very  fcetid  mat- 
ter, every  five  or  fix  days.  She  was  compleatly 
conflipated.  This  complaint  was  of  fix  weeks 
handing,  when  I firh  faw  her.  The  vomiting  was 
accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  of  the  flomach 
and  abdomen.  It  continued,  at  firh,  five  or  fix 
hours,  and  latterly  even  twelve  hours  fucceffively. 
The  remedies,  I propofed,  feemed  to  be  falutary, 
as  the  patient  grew  better,  relumed  her  ufual  gaiety 
and  hrength,  and  for  fome  time  continued  in  good 
health.  I had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  an  extreme 
artery  of  the  intehines  had  been  the  proximate  caufe 
of  this  cruel  difeafe.  Sometime  after  this,  the  pa- 
tient had  a violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and,  on  the 
feventh  day  from  the  attack,  a return  of  the  fame 
vomiting  as  before.  Another  phyfician  had  the  care 
of  her,  in  this  lah  illnefs,  of  which  fhe  died,  and  I 
never  heard  what  were  his  fentiments  of  the  cafe,  or 
what  method  of  cure  he  adopted. 

Diarrhoea  and  coflivenefs  will  each  of  them  have 
different  fignifications,  according  to  the  diveriity  of 
circumflances,  both  in  a healthy  flateandin  difeafcs. 
Unfrequent  and  dry  ftools  are  always  a better  fign 
of  health,  than  frequent  and  fluid  liools.  This 
was  the  reafon,  why  Boerhaave  remarked,  that  healthy 
people  who  complain  of  going  too  feldom  to  (fool, 
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and  of  voiding  hard  and  dry  focccs,  complain  with- 
out reafon,  bccaufe  this  proves  the  flrength  of  their 
conflitution ; whereas,  a man,  who  is  conflantly,  as 
it  were,  on  the  clofe  ftool,  muff  necelfarily  be  of  a 
weak  and  relaxed  habit. 

I knew  two  brothers  in  Lower  Saxony,  both  of 
whom  were  men  of  worth  ; one  of  thele  had  con- 
flantly  hard  flools,  which  gave  him  great  uneafinels  ; 
and  the  other  was  equally  miferable,  becaufe  he  had 
frequent  watery  flools.  The  friendfhip  and  af- 
fection of  thele  two  brothers,  feemed  to  fuffer,  now 
and  then,  merely  from  this  difference  in  their  flools. 

Coflivenefs  is  an  unfavorable  fign,  in  ctifeafeg 
which  require  an  open  belly,  as  in  cafes  of  colic, 
inflammations  of  the  bowels  and  cholera  morbus. 
I have  obferved,  that  feveral  cafes,  of  infanity  have 
been  of  long  duration,  when  attended,  in  the  be- 
ginning, with  obflinate  coflivenefs.  A diarrhoea 
is  very  dangerous  in  inflammations  of  the  breafl, 
which  are  to  be  expe&ed  to  terminate  by  expe&ora- 
tion.  Trillez  has  obferved,  that  a diarrhoea,  in  the 
beginning  of  pleurify,  is  ulually’  mortal;  whereas  it 
proves  falutary,  in  a more  advanced  flage  of  the 
difeafe.  This  experienced  writer  does  well  to  fay 
this,  becaufe,  in  the  beginning,  a diarrhoea  would  be 
liable  to  check ' the  expeCloration  ; whereas  in  the 
more  advanced  flage  of  the  dileafe,  we  may  fuppofe 
the  expeCloration  to  be  pretty  well  over.  Baglivi 
would  have  done  well  to  have  made  the  fame 
diflindion,  He  afferts,  in  one  part  of  his  works, 
that  all  who  have"  a diarrhoea  in  plcui ify,  die.  I 
have  indeed  always  found  it  a dangerous  lymptom  ; 
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efpccially  when  it  occured  on  the  feventh  or  eighth  day 
of  a pleurify ; although  many  of  thefe  patients  did 
well.  Copious  diarrhoea  is  a very  dangerous  fymp- 
tom,  in  a phtfffis  that  owes  its  fource  to  an  ablcefsof 
the  lungs. 

„ The  nature  and  the  colour  of  the  foeces,  will 
likewife  be  found  to  afford  many  ufeful  figns.  I 
have  already  obferved,  that  dry  foeces  are  favorable, 
becaufe  thefe  prove,  that  much  of  the  juices  have 
paffed  into  circulation.  Hippocrates,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  of  opinion,  that  foeces  of  a foftifh  con- 
fiftence,  and  lengthened  out,  were  a favorable  fign 
in  difeafes,  efpecially  if  they  were  voided  at  about 
the  fame  time,  as  in  health,  and  were  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in.  He  thought  it  de- 
fireable,  however,  that  the  foeces  fhouid  be  of  a 
harder  confidence  towards  the  approach  of  a crifis  ; 
that  they  fhouid  affume  a deep  yellow  colour,  and 
not  have  too  much  foetor.  He  confidered  watery, 
white,  pale,  green,  very  red,  frothy,  and  vifcid 
fiools,  as  unfavourable ; and  fo  he  did,  ftools  that 
were  in  very  fmall  quantity.  But  he  looked  on  it 
as  a very  dangerous  fign,  when  they  were  of  a 
leaden  or  black  colour,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  greafy, 
and  very  foetid.  He  feems  to  have  carried  his  ex- 
aditude,  on  this  head,  ffill  farther,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  reafon,  why  fome  of  the  wits  of  his  time 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  as  Ariflophanes 

had  before  named  Efculapius. 

It  will  be  right  to  determine  the  difeafes,  in  which, 
the  hate  of  the  excrements  may  be  confidered  more 
efpecially  as  a fign.  In  the  dyfentery,  vifcid  and 
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flimy  ftools  prove,  that  fome  acid  matter  abrades 
the  inteftines,  and  detaches  the  mucus  with  which 
they  are  naturally  moiflened.  Sometimes,  this  mat- 
ter is  fo  exceedingly  corrofive,  as  to  bring  awajt 
even  layers  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  inteftines.  . I 
have  obferved  fimilar  ftools  in  hyfterical  women, 
who  were  reduced  very  low  by  diarrhoea.  A marl 
of  lixty-three  years  of  age,  daring  twenty  of  which 
he  had  been  fubjeft:  to  the  hemorrhoids,  felt,  one  day, 
a very  painful  flatulency,  accompanied  by  a con- 
fxderable  oppreffion  of  the  breaft,  cough,  ancl  a fpit- 
ting  of  blood.  The  hemorrhoidal  flux  returned,  and 
all  tflefe  fymptoms  went  off,  on  his  voiding  a great 
quantity  ofvifcid,  acid,  and  flimy  matter,  by  ftool. 

I have  often  obferved  fhining,  jelly-like  ftools 
in  children,  who  had  obftruftions  of  the  mefenterie 
glands,  and,  of  courfe,  were  confumptive.  Excre- 
ments of  this  fort,  ufuall.y  denote  a weaknefs  of 
the  nervous  lyftem,  and  an  acrimony,  refulting  from 
bad  digeftion. 

Black  foeces  in  inflammations  of  the  inteftines  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death,  if  the  patient  com- 
plains no  longer  of  pain.  I have  alfo  obferved 
excrements  of  this  colour,  to  have  been  the  ufual 
ftgn  of  death  in  children,  who  have  died  of  convul- 
fions  from  worms. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  fweats,  Hippocrates  informs 
us,  that  thefe,  which  appear  on  the  critical  days,  and 
relieve  the  fever,  are  the  beft.  That  they  are  good, 
when  they  are  univerfal  and  give  eafe,  and  bad, 
when  they  do  not  produce  this  effe<ft ; but  that  the 
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worft  of  all  are  the  cold  fweats,  which  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  face ; becaufe,  in  an  acme  fever,  they 
are  the  forerunner  of  death,  and  in  difeafes  of  lefs 
violence,  announce  confiderable  duration.  In  fi- 
milar  circumflances,  when  they  are  even  univcrfal, 
they  afford  the  fame  prognoftic.  The  fweat,  which 
appears  only  about  the  neck,  and  in  the  form  of 
millet  feed,  is  bad  ; but  that  which  appears  in  drops, 
and  evaporates,  is  favorable. 

In  an  inflammation  of  theinteftines,  which  proved 
fatal  on  the  fourth  day,  I obferved,  cold  fweats  on 
the  firff,  fecond,  and  third  day,  fometimes  about 
the  head,  and  fometimes  on  the  hands.  Thefe  fweats 
were  ascold'as  ice.  The  difeafe  began  with  them, 
and  I confidered  it  from  the  beginning,  as  of  a fatal 
tendency.  The  reader  will  recolleft.  that  the  admi- 
ral Waffenaer,  was  covered  with  a cold  fweat  the  mo- 
ment his  cefophagus  burff . 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  general,  that  the  fkin  may- 
be very  dry  till  the  very  moment  in  which  the  cri- 
fis  takes  place,  without  the  latter  being  the  lefs  fa- 
vorableon  that  account:  That  a critical  fweat,  when 
in  too  great  abundance,  is  dangerous ; becaufe,  by 
depriving  the  patient  of  the  flrength  neceffary  to  car- 
ry him  through  the  crifis,  it  prolongs  the  difeafe 
inffead  of  removing  it : and,  that  an  exceedingly  co- 
pious fweat,  towards  the  clofe  of  acute  difeafes,  is  a 
fign  of  death  ; becaufe,  it  denotes  a great  degree  of 
weaknefs,  and  becoming  cold,  is  .in  the  generality 
of  cafes  the  laid  fweat. 
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Copious  fweats  are  an  unfavorable  fign  in  hec- 
tic fever,  becaufe  they  denote  confiderable  weaknefs 
In  many  cafes,  however,  patients  get  the  better  of 
thefe  fweats.  Whilft  I am  wa  iting,  I have  the  care 
of  a child,  eight  years  old,  whofe  firft  complaints 
may  be  traced  to  an  eruption  in  his  neck.  This 
eruption  difappeared  during  the  courfe  of  a catar- 
rhal fever,  fome  months  ago : fince  that  time  he  has 
had  an  almoft  mediant  and  violent  cough,  attended 
with  fever,  and  colliquative  fweat.  The  profufion 
of  thefe  fweats  wafted  him  exceedingly,  and  yet,  at 
length,  he  began  to  recover  his  ftrength,  and  to  be 
able  to  take  exercife.  This  fever,  and  likewife  his 
cough,  which  conftantly  grew  worfe,  in  moift  wea- 
ther, are  now  both  of  them  confiderably  moderated. 

The  degree  of  fweat  is  not  always  an  effed  of 
a frequency  of  pulle.  We  often  fee  patients  covered 
with  fweat,  with  the  pulfe  only  at  80 ; W'hilft  in 
others,  the  fkin  will  continue  dry,  although  the  pulfe 
beats  1 30  flrokes  in  a minute.  Sometimes  the  mofl 
powerful  fudorifics  have  been  unable  to  raife  a 
fweat ; and  the  fource  of  this  defed  has  been  looked 
for,  in  too  great  a rapidity  of  the  circulation.  Sanc- 
tonus  has  very  judicioufly  traced  the  origin,  pro- 
grels,  and  event  of  difeafes,  by  afeertaining  the  va- 
riation, in  the  weight  of  the  body,  from  an  increafe  or 
decreafe  of  the  infenfible  perlpiration. 

We  often  fee  hemorrhages  take  place  in  acute 
difealcs  ; and  they  have  no  little  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  phylician.  The  blood,  in  thefe  cafes, 
commonly  flows  either  from  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  or 
the  uterus  fometimes  it  has  been  feen  to  iffue  from 
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the  furface  of  the  body.  An  hemorrhage  happening 
daring  the  firft  days  of  an  acute  fever,  is  regarded 
as  a fymptomof  thedifeafe,  and  denotes  its  violence. 
It  maylikewife  be  confidered  as  critical,  and  of  great 
importance,  in  fuch  a cafe.  In  inflammatory  fe- 
vers, hemorrhage,  confidered  as  a fymptom,  can 
never  do  harm,  unlefs  it  be  too  abundant. 

I once  attended  Baron  Haller,  in  an  attack  of 
Eryfipelas,  daring  which,  the  fargeon  took  from 
him  eight  and  forty  ounces  of  blood.  In  the  fpace 
of  four  and  twenty  hours,  he  loft  five  pounds  more, 
by  an  hemorrhage  at  the  nofe,  and  yet  he  recovered 
the  lofs.n  I have  fince  had  occafion  to  fee  nearly  the 
fame  thi  g happen  in  other  patients. 

An  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus,  in  acute  difeafes, 
is,  in  general,  a good  fign,  whether  it  be  fymptoma- 
tical  or  critical.  The  phyfician,  however,  is  not 
to  place  his  dependence  on  this,  and  negleft  other 
remedies.  I have  never  feen  a favorable  crifis  by  an 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Thefe  hemorrhages 
have  ufually  been  rather  fymptomatical  than  critical. 
In  cafes  of  fmall  pox,  Sydenham  confidered,  {pitting 
of  blood,  and  bloody  urine,  as  fatal  figns.  Boer- 
haave  has  likewife  placed  bloody  urine,  in  acute  dif- 
eafes, amongft  the  figns  of  death.  A bloodyurine, 
void  of  gravel,  is  fometimes  a mark  of  hemorrhoi- 
dal flux  from  the  bladder,  unlefs  the  blood  comes 
from  the  kidneys.  A bloody  urine,  with  gravel, 
ufually  denotes  the  prefence  of  the  ftone  in  the  blad- 
der. In  cafes  of  dyfentery,  when  we  obferve  blood 
mixed  with  the  excrements,  we  fhould  be  careful 
to  oppole  the  inflammation  by  every  means.  When 
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die  blood  in  this  cafe  flows  pure,  and  without  mixture 
we  have  reafon  to  fear  the  world  confequences 
Lodes  of  blood,  either  at  the  nofe  or  by  flool,  are 
very  falutary  in  apoplexy.  In  malignant  fevers, 
almoft  every  kind  df  hemorrhage  is  unfavourable,  be- 
caufe  they  all  owe  their  fouree  to  the  great  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  blood; 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fellow  fever,  which  is  lo 
frequent  and  fatal  in  America,  the  blood  is  fome- 
times  fo  dilfolved  and  attenuated,  as  to  flow  from, 
the  nofe  and  mouth,  and  even  from  the  pore3  of  the 
body.  It  will  eafily  be  conceived  how  alarming 
this  muff  be  to  the  phyfieiam 

Phyficians  have  derived  many  figus  from  th6 
hate  of  the  blood,  drawn  off  by  phlebotomy. 
When  it  has  afforded  a thick  coagulum,  of  a ycU 
lowifh  white  colour,  or  buff,  they  have  argued  the 
prefence  of  inflammation,  and  having  obferved  thatr 
in  favourable  cafes  this  bulfy  coat  has  diminifhed, 
or  wholly  difappeared  on  the  third  or  foiirth  bleed- 
ing, they  have  confidered  it  as  a very  unfavorable 
fign,  when  "it  continued  or  increafed.  It  ought 
always,  however,  to  be  combined  with  the  other 
figns  of  the  difeaf<±. 


Many  obje&ions  have  been  made  to  this  theory. 
Sydenham  obferves,  that  if  the  blood  of  a pleuritic 
patient  flows  not  horizontally,  but  perpendicularly, 
there  will  be  no  appearance  of  buff,  altho’  the  blood 
maybe  drawn  off  with  the  fame  quicknefs.  He  adds 
that  he  does  not  know  the  reafon  of  this.  Triller 
has  feen  an  exception  to  Sydenham’s  obfervations, 
and  fo  has  Van  Swieten.  Both  parties  have  proba- 
V«i.  I.  Rr 
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bly  related  what  they  fa w.  As  to  myfelf,  I have 
obferved  this  buffy  coat  in  inflammatory  difeafes 
only,  when  the  opening  was  large,  and  when,  of 
courfe,  the  blood  flowed  horizontally.  Some- 

times, however,  the  orifice  may  be  large,  altho’  the 
blood  may  flow  perpendicularly,  when  a little  fat 
impedes  the  paflage,  or  when  the  vein  is  opened 
laterally.  When  the  orifice  is  fmall,  the  blood  will 
be  difeharged  in  drops,  and  there  will  then  be  no 
buff.  Mathematical  phyficians  have  explained  this 
in  their  own  way,  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  thicker  part 
of  the  blood  can  flow  out,  only  in  proportion 
as  the  orifice  is  large,  the  thinner  particles  being 
fuppofed  to  be  thrown  out  towards  the  fides  of  the 
vefiels,  while  the  thicker  blood  circulates  in  the 
center. 

Werlhoff  relates,  that  in  a cafe  of  violent  pleurify, 
in  which  the  right  fide  was  affe&cd,  he  directed  a 
vein  to  be  opened  in  the  left  arm.  The  blood  had 
a very  healthy  appearance,  and  was  without  buff, 
the  orifice  clofmg  when  about  three  ounces  had 
been  drawn  off.  He  then  directed  a vein  in  the 
right  arm  to  be  opened,,  and  the  blood,  taken  from 
this,  was  very,  inflammatory.  It  would  feem  that 
this  laft  opening  was  larger  than  the  other,  and  that 
this  occafioned  the  difference. 

But  there  are  other,  and  more  conflderable  objec- 
tions to  be  offered  on  this  head.  Dr.  De  Haen 
obferved  a great  variety  and  uncertainty  in  the  ftate 
of  the  blood,  in  thefe  cafes ; and  the  rules,  which 
have  been  founded  on  the  appearance  of, buff,  feemed 
to  him  to  be  no  lefs  uncertain.  1 feel  all  the  weight 

of 
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of  his  difficulties,  becaufe  I have  had  occafion  to 
make  firailar  obfervations  myfelf.  Perhaps  thefe 
variations  are  only  exceptions  to  general  rules  ; per- 
haps too  none  of  thefe  rules  fliould  be  admitted, 
only  as  they  agree  with,  and  are  corroborated  by  the 
other  figns  of  a difeafe. 

I have  often  feen  a truly  inflamed  blood  taken 
from  very  healthy  fubjecfls.  Thefe  people  had  un- 
doubtedly a predifpolition  to  inflammation,  as  I had 
reafon  to  conclude  from  other  circumflances : but 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  fever,  no  hardnels 
in  the  pulfe,  nor  any  local  pain,  we  cannot 
fujrpofe  any  inflammation  to  be  actually  prefent. 
All  thefe  difficulties  therefore  teach  us  the  neceffity 
there  is  for  colletfling  together  all  the  other  pheno- 
mena, and  comparing  them  with  this,  (i) 

It  is  of  importance  to  obferve  the  pofition  and 
atflions  of  a patient,  Hippocrates  confidered  it  as  a 
fatal  fign,  when  the  fick  carried  their  hands  to  their 
forehead  ; or  fcratched  with  them,  as  it  were,  about 
the  fheets  or  the  wall.  I have  feen  thefe  figns,  and 
particularly  in  patients  who  died  delirious  : I have 
likewife  obferved  them  in  others  who  recovered. 


(z)  Dr.  Z.  was  Tot  aware  of  Mr.  Hewfon’s  experiments 
on  the  blood,  when 'he  Wrote  this -work.  That  ingmious  phy- 
iiologift  has  very  clearly  afeertained  the  true  nature  of  the  b'uffj 
and  a prudent  phyflcian,  who  knows  the  many  accidental  cir- 
cumftances,  which  will  vary  this  appearance  in  the  blood, 
will  be  very  cautious  in  drawing  from  it  any  indications  of 
cure. 
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1 had  the  care  of  a child,  three  years  old,  who  had 
gm  almofl  inceffant  vomiting  during  ten  days,  with 
a pulfe  which  intermitted  at  every  third,  fourth  or 
fifth  ftroke  ; he  fjept  almoft  conflantly,  had  con- 
vijlfive  motions  of  his  eyes,  and  grinding  of  the 
teeth;  and,  on  the  eleventh  day, took  medicines  for 
the  firft  time.  His  fingers  were  perpetually  beating 
?tgainft  eachpther,  fo  that  blood  flowed  from  under 
the  nails.  All  thcfe  motions  are  the  figns  of  con- 
siderable fever,  of  approaching  delirium,  and  con- 
fequently  of  danger.  In  this  cafe,  all  thefe  fymptoms 
were  the  effe&s  of  worms. 

The  pofition  of  the  patients,  when  in  bed.  is 
very  often  a ftriking  indication  of  the  internal  (late 
of  the  fick  ; and,  therefore,  claims  the  attention  of 
the  phyfician.  The  more  irregular  this  poflure  i? 
in  inflammatory  difeafes,  the  greater  may  we  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  internal  anxiety,  and,  of  courfe,  the 
danger  of  the  patient.  Hippocrates  has  given  us  a 
very  ample  and  accurate  account  of  the  different 
pofitions  pf  the  fick.  The  bed  of  all  is,  that  to 
which  the  patient  i§  accuflomed  when  in  health. 
If  he  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  neck,  and  arms, 
and  legs  flretched  out,  tlpe  fjgn  will  be  unfavorable  ; 
but  it  will  be  ftill  worfe  if  he  lies  on  his  belly,  or 
draws  his  head  down  towards  his  feet.  When  I fee 
a patient  hang  his  legs  out  of  bed,  throw  his 
arms  from  one  fide  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and 
uncovers  his  neck,  I fuppofe  him  to  feel  confider- 
able  anxiety,  and  confider  thele  as  alantaing  ap- 
pearances. It  is  a fatal  fign  when  the  patient 
fleeps  with  his  mouth  open,  (unlefs  he  has  been 

accpflomed 
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uccuftomed  to  do  fo  in  health)  and  to  bend  and 
crofs  his  legs,  whilfl  he  lies  on  his  back. 

I have,  many  times,  feen  all  thefe  figns,  fome- 
times  feparately,  in  different  patients,  and  fometimes 
altogether,  in  the  fame  fubjedl  ; and  I have  feldom 
been  deceived  in  juding  from  them,,  of  the  anxiety 
and  danger  of  the  patient. 

To  fee  the  patient  draw  his  head  down  towards 
his  feet,  is  a mark  of  great  uneafinefs  in  acute  dif- 
eafes  ; but  1 have  found  it  a dangerous  fign,  neither 
in  gouty  and  other  painful  difeafes  ; nor  in  children, 
nor  in  filent,  and  hypochondriacal  patients. 

It  is  a very  unfavorable  fign  to  fee  the  legs  hang- 
ing out  of  bed.  I have  commonly  feen  this  oc- 
cur, towards  the  clofe  of  fatal  inflammations  of  the 
brcaft,  or  at  leafl  in  the  delirium,  which  precedes 
death  ; a defire  of  getting  out  of  bed,  and  fitting  up, 
is  likewife  a fign  of  danger.  1 have  obferved  this 
to  happen  in  an  ecclefiaflio,  who  was  attacked  with 
a violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  accompanied 
with  great  anxiety,  but  without  any  expe&oration. 
The  patient  was  even  covered  with  cold  fweats; 
he  recovered,  however,  and  I attributed  his  recovefy 
to  the  ufe  of  camphor  in  flrong  dofes.  In  other  pa- 
tients, I have  feen  this  deiire  of  getting  up,  the 
forerunner  of  death.  1 remember  a middled  aged 
man,  who  had  palfed  almod  his  whole  life,  in  a 
chair,  either  in  reading,  or  drinking,  or  fmoking. 
towards  the  clofe  of  an  inflammation  of  his  bread 
fie  got  out  of  bed,  in  oppofition  to  my  advice,  walked 
about  the  chamber,  and,  a few  hours  after  this,  died. 

The 
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The  different  portions  of  a patient  in  a chronic 
difcafe,  iometimes  lead  us  to  afcertain.its  genus  and 
fpecies.  The  poflure  particularly  claims  our  atten- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  hydrothorax,  a diforder 
fo  very  difficult  to  be  known  at  fird,  that  it  has  de- 
ceived, as  Morgagni  well  oblerves,  the  mod  ex- 
perienced phyficians.  The  patient,  on  the  firft  at- 
tack of  this  complaint,  feels  a little  conllraint  in 
liis  bread,  which  he  finds  difficult  to  define,  and 
which  he  neglecds,  becaufe  it  does  not  much  in- 
commode him.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  this  con- 
ffraint  becomes  a real  anxiety,  and  the  patient  is 
unable  to  fleep  in  an  horizontal  poflure,  and  frill 
more  fo,  with  his  head  low.  This  fame  thing  hap- 
pens in  a dropfy  of  the  pericardium.  This  anxi- 
ety fometim'es  awakens  him  when  in  bed,  and 
even  when  he  fleeps  in  a fitting  poflure.  This  fign, 
however,  though  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  this,  is 
common  to  other  difeafes,  and  patients  have  died 
even  of  hydrothorax,  without  having  once  exhibited 
the  fign  we  are  fpeaking  of. 

When  the  water  in  thefe  cafes,  is  in  both  cavities 
of  the  bread,  the  patient  lies  with  equal  inconve- 
nience on  either  fide.  When  there  is  water  only 
on  one  fide,  they  are  able  to  lie  on  that  fide.  I 
have  likewife  obferved,  that,  in  general,  thefe  pati- 
ents, when  out  of  bed,  cany  the  fpine  of  the  back 
fomewhat  forwards. 

They,  who  have  an  abfeefs  in  the  lungs,  are 
ufually  able  to  lie*  only  on  the  fide,  in  which  the 
abfeefs  is  ; becaufe,  its  preffure  on  the  mediadinum, 
and  found  fide,  renders  the  refpiration  very  dif- 
ficult. 
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ficult.  When  a patient  has  an  abfcefs  in  each 
iobe,  he  can  lie  on  neither  fide  ; fo  that  here  we 
have  a fvmptem,  hrailar  to  what  happens  in  hydro- 
thorax ; and  hence  it  clearly  appears,  how  neceffary 
it  will  be  to  ftudy  the  other  fymptoms  and  caufes, 
if  we  wifh  to  diftinguifh  abfcefs,  from  dropfy,  of 
the  breaft.  The  inquiry,  however,  . will  frequently 
Be  very  difficult,  becaufe,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  may,  as  I have  already  obferved,  be  followed 
by  dropfy  of  the  breaft,  and  this  dropfy,  affording 
all  the  fignsof  abfcefs,  may  not  be  truly  afeertained, 
till  diffe&ion  proves  it  alter  death. 

In  acute  difeafes,  thofe  motions,  which  are  pre- 
ternatural, will  afford  much  fignification  ; fuch  as 
the  Jubfultus  tendinum.  Thefe  do,  indeed,  accom- 
pany difturbed  lleep  in  healthy  perfons;  and  are 
almoft  indiferiminately  met  with,  in  little  and  violent 
degrees  oft  ficknefs.  They  accompany  different 
petechial  feveis,  the  malignant  fmall  pox,  retroce- 
dent gout,  and  agitation  of  the  mind; -and  afford 
nothing  conclufive.  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  like- 
wife  a convulftve  motion.  I often  remark  it  in 
children,  and  1 obferve,  that  it  accompanies  their  le- 
vers, and  more  particularly  tlreir  convulftve  fevers. 

A tremor  of  the  lips  is  likewife  of  confequence, 
to  be  attended  to  in  fevers,  unlefs  it  be  habitual. 
Boerhaave  remarks  of  this,  that  in  acute  fevers  it 
commonly  precedes  violent  convulfions ; and,  in  a 
very  acute  fever,  a falutary  vomiting  on  the  third 
day,  if  any  frgns  of  crifts  have  been  obferved. 
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True  convulfions  in  fevers,  are  more  frequently 
obferved  in  children,  than  in  adults.  I obferve,  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  they  are  frequently  the  figns  of1 
worms.  It  is  well  known,  that  they  often  precede 
the  eruption  of  diftinft  fmall  pox.  In  women,  they 
denote  in  fevers,  only  hyfterical  affe&ion,  though 
they  are  always  the  marks  of  weaknefs.  Durctus 
confiders  them  as  dangerous  in  thefe  cafes,  but  in 
general,  they  are  rather  alarming  than  dangerous. 

I have  feen  the  moll  violent  convulfions  in  a cafe  of 
inflammatory  fore  throat  in  a man,  who  was  of  a 
fat  and  grofs  habit.  Thefe  had  been  indicated  by 
no  fymptoms  previous  to  their  attack.  It  was  the 
appearance  of  a furgeon,  who  came  in  to  bleed  the 
patient,  which  firft  brought  them  on.  He  was 
bled,  however,  and  the  convulfions  returned  du- 
ring the  operation ; but,  in  three  days,  the  patient 
was  cured.  In  a cafe  of  lethargy,  which  was  the 
efFe&  of  general  dropfy,  I have  feen  eight  attacks  ofi 
epilepfy  take  place,  in  the  fame  day,  and  yet  the 
patient  recovered.  The  cafe  is  fully  related  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Zurick  tranfa&ions. 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates  prove  to  us,  that 
melancholy  degenerates  into  epilepfy,  and  vice  ver- 
Ja.  According  to  Galen,  convulfions  fucceeding 
delirium  are  fatal,  and  fo  fays  Duretus.  I have, 
however,  feen  this  happen,  and  yet  the  patient  did 
well.  I have  even  obfer/ed,  that  patients  have 
palfed  from  convulfions  to  delirium  and  vice  verja, 
and  after  this  recover.  1 1 an  hofpital,  entrufled 
to  my  care,  I had  the  treatment  of  a woman,  du- 
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ring  four  years,  who  ufed  to  be  attacked,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  furor  uterinus,  and  epilepfy  (a). 

The  hate  of  the  patient’s  flrength  will  afford 
fome  important  lights  in  the  pra&ice  of  the  phvfici- 
an.  When  I fay,  as  I often  do,  to  female  patients, 
you  are  weak,  I am  told,  perhaps,  that  they  ma- 
nage, however,  to  fuckle  their  children.  By  na- 
tural flrength,  we  ought  rather  to  underfland  the 
order  and  a&ion  of  the  funftions  of  the  fyftem, 
than  of  any  movements  dependent  on  the  will.  So 
that  by  the  flrength  of  a patient,  we  wifh  to  imply 
the  hate  and  aptitude  of  the  folids,  to  execute  not 
only  voluntary  motion,  but  alfo  the  natural,  and 
vital  fun&ions. 

We  may  be  enabled  to  forefee  difeafes,  with  fome 
probability,  by  a hudious  attention  to  the  natural 
flrength  of  the  patient.  Hippocrates  has  told  us, 
we  have  to  fear  from  athletic  health,  becaufe,  as  the 
body,  from  its  conhitution,  is  fubjeft  to  inceffant 
alteration,  he  wdio  enjoys  the  highelt  degree  of 
health,  cannot  change  for  the  better.  Perfons  of 
a weak,  and  delicate  fibre,  have  the  molt  to  fear 
from  putrid  fevers,  whilft  thofe  of  a firong  fibre, 


(a)  Dr.  Mead  obferves,  that  the  raving  fits  of  mad  peo- 
ple, which  keep  lunar  periods,  are  generally  accompanied  with 
epileptic  fymptoms.  This,  he  tells  us,  was  attefted  to  him,  by 
the  late  learned  Dr.  Tyfon,  formerly  phyfician  to  Bethlem 
hofpital,  who,  upon  that  account,  ufually  called  fuch  patients 
epileptic  mad. 
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*rc  the  moft  expofed  to  danger  in  inflammatory 
fevers.  We  (hall  be  the  better  able  to  afcertain  the 
difeafes,  with  which  thefe  different  fubjefts  are  at- 
tacked, in  proportion,  as  we  are  previoufly  informed 
of  this  difference  in  their  natural  ffrength. 

This  attention  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  will 
likewife  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  changes  and 
crifes  of  many  difeafes.  If  we  obferve,  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  breaft,  in  which  every  thing  feems 
preparing  for  expe£loration,  that  the  patients  want 
ftrength  enough  to  compleat  the  crifis,  we  naturally 
conclude,  he  will  die;  becaufe,  the  amendment  is 
only  in  appearances.  If  a man  of  a ftrong  fibre  is 
attacked  with  violent  colic,  and  the  pain  increafes, 
we  have  reafon  to  fear  it  will  terminate  in  gangrene. 
In  general,  we  can  judge  how  a difeafe  will  termi- 
nate, only  by  comparing  the  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
with  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  patient’s  ftrength  feems 
depreffed  and  loft,  though,  in  reality,  it  is  not.  I 
have  feen  patients,  who,  merely  from  the  effect  of  a 
foul  ftomach,  fuddenly  became  as  languid,  as  they 
who  are  attacked  with  malignant  fever.  In  thefe 
cafes,  I have  preferibed  a vomit,  and  the  patient  has 
as  fuddenly  refumed  his  ftrength. 

On  thefe  occafions,  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  is 
to  be  eftimated  from  the  preceding  caufes,  and  not 
from  what  the  patient  feels  within  himfelf.  Dr. 
Tiffot  obferves,  that  it  is  the  conftant  effeft  of  putrid 
matter  in  the  inteftines,  to  produce  extraordinary 
weaknefs. 
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The  people,  in  general,  judge  of  the  failure  of 
flrength,  merely  by  the  prefence  of  difeafe.  This 
is  the  reafon,  why,  in  acute  difeafes,  they  require 
ftrength  to  be  given  to  the  patient.  To  this  mif- 
taken  and  fatal  notion,  may  be  attributed  every 
year,  the  death  of  an  inconceivable  number  of  peo- 
ple. They  perceive  that  every  one  is  weak,  when 
he  is  fick  ; but  they  do  not  know,  that  during  the 
increafe  of  the  difeafe,  this  is  the  foie  caufe  of  weak- 
nefs,  and  that  by  the  removal  of  this  caufe  only,  we 
can  reftore  the  patient  to  his  flrcngth. 

The  total  failure  of  ftrength  is  often,  though  not 
always,  a very  dangerous  fign.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  different  kinds  of  true  feurvy  are  accom- 
panied with  great  languor,  and  deprefhon  of  the 
fpirits.  This  weaknefs  gradually  increafes  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  the  patient  faints  on  the  leaft  occafion, 
on  the  leaft  motion,  and  fometimes  even  whilft  he 
fits.  Thefe  fyncopes  are  now  and  then  fatal,  un- 
lefs  the  patients  lie  down  immediately.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  frequently  obferved  in  England,  in 
fcorbutic  feamen,  who  have  made  long  voyages. 

There  are  cafes,  however,  in  which  fyncope  is  in 
no  way  dangerous.  I have  often  feen  confiderable 
faintnefs,  and  even  convulfions  occur,  after  fimply 
opening  a vein.  Thefe  ufually  ceafe,  the  moment 
the  patient  is  placed  in  an  horizontal  pofture.  I 
have  feen  hyfterical  women  reduced  to  fuch  weak- 
nefs, as  to  be  unable  to  move  three  fteps  in  their 
chamber,  without  being  giddy,  and  feized  with 
faintnefs,  and  even  convulfed.  I have  feen  others 
fall  into  fyncope,  in  the  midft  of  converfation,  and 
S f 2 yet 
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.yet  be  perfectly  well  foon  afterwards,  as  indeed 
they  were,  the  moment  before  this  happened. 

The  difference  of  temperament,  will  likewife  de- 
ferve  to  be  confidered  amongft  the  figns.  This  will 
often  be  found  to  have  confiderable  influence,  in 
difeafes,  and  will  therefore  be  of  the  greatefl  im- 
portance. By  the  word  temperament,  I mean,  in 
general,  that  eonflitution  of  the  body,  according 
to  which  a man  feels  and  judges  of  his  complaint ; 
becaule  the  feeling  of  a fick  man,  or  rather,  the 
ideas  he  has  of  his  difeafe,  are  the  fenfible  effects 
of  temperament.  It  is  from  the  way,  therefore,  in 
which  a patient  exprelfes  his  lentiments  of  his  difeafe, 
that  the  temperament  becomes  a fign  in  it.  The  dif- 
ferent complaints  of  different  patients,  in  fimilar  dif- 
eafes, are,  in  general,  the  efferds  of  a diverfity  of  tem- 
perament. We  fee  fome,  who  are  not  in  the  leafh 
plaintive;  other's,  who  complain  much,  whilft  fome 
are  violent,  and  even  furious,  in  their  expreffions  of 
pain  or  uneafmefs.  The  phyfician  fhould  be  aware, 
that  all  this  variety  may  proceed  from  one  and  the 
fame  morbific  caufe,  which  will  produce  more  or 
lefs  fenfible  effefts  according  to  the  difference  of 
temperament.  If,  therefore,  the  fame  difeafes  ap- 
pear to  be  different  in  different  patients,  we  are  to  at- 
tribute this  to  the  different  fenfation  and  idea  they 
have  cf  their  complaints.  In  painful  difeafes,  it  is 
impoffible  to  afeertain  the  degree  of  pain,  without 
having  a previous  knowledge  of  the  patient’s  tem- 
perament, from  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge, 
whether  he  complains  too  much  or  too  little. 
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I have  met  with  perfons  of  very  nice  fentiments 
(which  might,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  a fource  of  trou- 
ble to  them,  throughout  life)  who,  in  the  moll  violent 
attacks  of  the  gout,  did  nothing  more  than  bite  the 
fheets,  to  conceal  the  violence  of  their  pain.  As  a 
contrail  to  thefe,  I have  met  with  women,  who 
compared  the  moderate  pain,  excited  by  a blifter,  to 
the  fire  of  burning  coals.  The  former  of  thefe 
might  be  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  philofophers  ; 
and  the  latter,  as  furies. 

An  hypochondriacal  man,  whofe  nerves  are  weaken- 
ed and  relaxed,  will  confider,  perhaps  the  earth  as  a 
frightful  defert.  The  moment  he  feels  a tranfitory 
relief,  the  country  around  him,  feems  to  be  covered 
with  flowers ; he  thinks  that  the  fun  Haines  out,  and 
that  the  birds  make  the  woods  refound  with  their 
melody.  A man  can  be  faid,  to  be  truly  in  health, 
only  when  his  reafon  prefides  over  his  imagination, 
and  leads  him  to  fee  things  in  their  true  light.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  acquire  knowledge  of  difeafes,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  have  a previous  knowledge  of 
the  patient’s  temperament. 

The  Hate  of  the  foul,  confidered  as  independent 
of  the  body,  is  likewife  a very  important  fign  in 
difeafes,  and  a phyfician  cannot  attend  to  it  too 
carefully.  If  it  is  a truth,  that  the  temporal  happi- 
nefs  of  man,  depends  on  the  healthy  Hate  of  their 
nerves';  it  is  not  lefs  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  foul  may  be  very  peaceful  and  undifturbed, 
independent  of  the  nerves,  and  that  this  Hate  of  the 
foul  is  of  great  confequence  in  difeafes.  The  flat-? 
tering  hopes,  I,  now  and  then,  4enve  horn  a mo- 
ment 
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ment  of  chearfulnefs  in  my  patients,  are  not  always 
vain.  Every  thing  contributes  to  fupport  the  pa- 
tient, even  to  the  grave,  when  the  mind  has  fuffici- 
ent  fortitude,  not  to  give  way  to  the  fufferings 
of  the  body.  This  firmnefs  is  not  impoflible, 
although  the  paffions  frequently  owe  their  fource  to 
the  appetite  of  our  fenfes  ; and  although  the  body 
has,  in  many  cafes,  an  abfolute  power  over  the  foul, 
yet,  this  power  does  not  hold  good  in  all.  We 
are,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the  means,  by  which  the 
foul  and  the  body  a<A  upon,  and  influence  each 
other  ; becaufe  we  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  their 
union.  We  know,  however,  that  on  many  occafions, 
the  foul  frees  herfelf  from  this  influence,  and  thus 
contributes,  at  leaft  indirectly,  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
body.  Experience  proves  to  us,  that  the  foul  can 
remain  placid  and  undifturbed,  in  the  midfl  of  the 
greateft  fufferings.  The  philofophy  of  the  ftoics, 
was  founded  on  this  principle,  which  ought,  cer- 
tainly, alfo  to  be  in  nature.  Taffe  was  fo  compleatly 
matter  of  his  body,  that  he  feemed  to  lofe  all  fenfi- 
bility  in  his  enthufiafm.  Cardan,  in  the  midfl:  of 
the  moft  painful  attacks  of  the  gout,  fometimes 
railed  himfelf  fo  much  above  all  bodily  affeClions, 
as  to  be  no  longer  fenflble  of  pain,  until  his  mind 
became  more  vacant,  and  then  he  furmounted  his 
tortures  again  by  frefh  meditations  ( b j . 

Scarron 


(b)  Cardan  himfelf,  tells  us  in  his  writings,  that  when  he 
felt  no  pain  naturally,  he  would  excite  it,  by  biting  his  lips, 
and  fqueezing  his  fingers  till  he  cried,  He  did  this,  he  adds,  to 

prevent 
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Scarron  was  inferior  to  Cardan,  in  flrength  of 
imagination,  nor  did  he  require  it;  becaufe,  the  na- 
tural gaiety  of  his  temper  was  fo  great,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  infenfible  to  the  mod  violent  torments 
of  the  gout  ; and  his  foul  feemed  to  perform  her 
funflions  independent  of  the  body,  and  to  remain, 
as  it  were,  immoveable  on  the  ruins  of  the  machine 
fhe  animated. 

Every  experienced  phyfician  knows,  that  difeafes 
of  the  mind,  will  yield  to  no  phyfical  remedies, 
unlefs  the  foul  concurs,  at  the  fame  time,  in  relieving 
the  patient.  Patience,  fortitude,  and  dignity  of  foul, 
do,  indeed,  too  often,  bow  down  under  the  violence 
of  phyfical  caufes  ; but,  I have  often  feen  thefe  vir- 
tues of  the  mind  triumphant,  in  a weak  machine, 
that  has  been  worn  out  by  phyfical  ills.  The  more 
the  foul  of  a patient  feconds  the  endeavours  of  a 
phyfician,  the  greater  will  be  his  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
An  intelligent  and  prudent  phyfician,  has  often  be- 
gun, and  compleated,  cures,  which  feemed  to  be 
impoffible.  What  I fay  here,  is  founded  on  every 
day’s  experience.  If,  therefore,  there  are  difeafes, 
in  which  the  patience,  the  affiduity,  and  the  indul- 
gent attention  of  a phyfician,  can  fofar  influence  the 
mind  of  a patient,  as  to  contribute  to  his  cure,  may 
we  not  very  juflly  conclude,  that  the  difpofitions 
of  the  foul,  may  be  the  occafional  caufes  of  changes 


prevent  a greater  evil : for  when  he  happened  to  be  free  from 
pain,  he  felt  fuch  violent  fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  im- 
preffions  on  his  brain,  as  were  more  infupportable  than  anjr 
bodily  pain. 

in 
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in  the  body.  How  thefe  changes  arc  affefted  ivili 
be  always  wrapt,  up  in  obfcurity.  We  well  know 
the  effeds  of  the  different  paffions.  The  body  is  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  influenced  by  them.  Dean  Swift 
was  of  a meagre  habit,  whilff  in  his  fenfes,  and  go- 
verned by  ambition ; but,  the  moment  he  became 
infane,  he  acquired  more  fat.  What  conclulions, 
'however,  can  be  drawn  from  this,  and  a thoufand 
other  phenomena  of  the  fame  kind  ? That  our 
paffions  affe£t  us,  and  change  us, — we  can  fay 
nothing  more  with  certainty.  It  is  fufficient,  how- 
ever, to  prove  to  us,  that  the  paffions  and  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  mind,  having  fo  great  an  influence  on 
our  health,  it  behoves  the  phyfician  to  aim  at 
keeping  both  the  mind  and  the  paffions  of  hfs  pati- 
ent in  order;  but  not  to  feek  for  the  caufes,  which 
may  have  difarranged  them,  becaufe  this  would  be 
to  aim  at  impoffibility. 

We  fometimes  meet  with  perfons  of  fo  lively  a 
turn  of  mind,  that  they  feem  to  confume  themfelves 
like  a 'amp  ; whilff  others,  who  have  lefs  of  this  vi- 
vacity, employ  themfelves  with  great  activity  on  a 
thoufand  trifles,  and  are  borne  away  by  impatience, 
anger,  inconffancy,  Angularity,  or  by  fome  other 
paffions  of  little  violence.  Thefe  are,  perhaps,  tor- 
mented by  imaginary  difficulties,  which  agitate 
and  fatigue  them,  and,  at  length,  bring  them  to  the 
grave. 

A phyfician,  who  fees  fubjeffs  of  this  caff  torment 
themfelves  incelfantly  on  groundlefs  motives,  which 
ferve  only  to  keep  up  their  ill  humour,  and  weaken 
their  nerves,  may  be  allured,  they  are  expofed  to 
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one  or  other  of  the  difeafes  we  have  mentioned,  and 
perhaps  to  many  more. 

Continual  uneaiinefs  diminifhes  the  energy  of  the 
nerves,  and  weakens  the  a&ivity  of  the  mulcles,di- 
geflion,  the  circulation,  the  fecretions  and  nutri- 
tion. Thefe  fretful,  and  uneafy  fubjeCts,  are  fo  eafily 
affeCfecl,  that  the  lead  complaint,  the  moll:  trifling  pain, 
or  indifpolition,  is  fufficient  to  overturn  the  whole  a- 
nimal  ceconomy,  and  to  bring  them,  perhaps,  into 
extreme  danger  : but,  without  being  fo,  they  will 
fend  for  a phyfician  at  midnight,  with  as  much, 
hade,  and  eagernefs,  as  if  it  was  noon,  and  as  if 
they  had  thirty  difeafes  at  once. 

There  are  fomc  perfons,  who  are  eccentric,  mere- 
ly from  the  dcfeCt  of  education.  Accuflomed,  from 
their  infancy,  to  do  every  thing  their  own  way,  they 
cannot  luffer  any  oppofition  to  their  inclinations,  in 
more  advanced  life ; fo  that  they  would,  perhaps, 
be  in  a Hate  of  fpafra  for  a year  together,  if  any 
one,  during  all  that  time,  fhould  take  upon  him  to 
vex  and  contradict  them.  Thefe  lullen  and  fan- 
taftic  people,  are  the  patients,  who  are  fo  ready  to 
reproach  phyficians,  with  a thoufand  imaginary 
faults,  and  to  exclaim,  like  ideots,  again!!  the  bed; 
obfervations,  and  the  moll  fuccefsful  remedies  and. 
methods.  Patients  of  this  turn,  feem,  with  a tone 
of  authority,  to  command  a phyfician  to  cure  them, 
and  are  incapable  of  fuftering,  the  molt  trifling  con- 
tradiction. When  they  have  been  relieved,  thev  often 
relapfe  again  through  their  obftinacy,  and  ill  tem- 
per. I hefe  people  fall  lick  fooner,  and  continue 
to  be  fo  a longer  time,  and  with  moie  violence  com- 
Vot,  I.  T t mo  a 
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Hionly  than  others.  The  endlefs  conflict  of  their 
paffions,  every  moment  alarmed  by  the  vanity  that 
diflurbs  them,  on  the  lead  increafe  of  their  pain,  is 
a continued  fource  of  vexation  to  them ; the  cares 
and  inquietude  of  their  friends  ferve  only  to  add  to 
this  ; and  to  aim  at  confoling  them  or  repeating  their 
ills,  would  in  their  opinion,  be  defignedly  to  add  to 
their  grief.  In  a fituation  like  this,  every  thing  is  trou- 
bled and  difturbed  within  them.  The  body  is  af- 
fefted  by  the  troubles  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind 
buffers  from  the  indifpofition  of  the  body.  The  pa- 
tient’s fituation,  inthefe  cafes,  is  the  more  dangerous, 
becaufe,  in  this  confufion,  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
the  caufes  from  the  effefts.  The  whole  man  is 
fick,  and  no  one  part  is  affedled  independent  of  the 
/eft;  the  difeafe,  however,  will  be  likely  to  have 
ferious  confequences.  If  any  accidental  affe&ion 
takes  place,  we  may  judge,  from  the  preceding 
Hate  of  the  patient,  what  will  be  the  efteft  of  this 
fubfequent  diforder. 

Men  would  do  well  to  accuftom  themfelves  to 
the  patient  fupport  of  pain.  It  is  well  known, 
what  wonderful  effects  are  produced  by  cuftom,  both 
in  the  moral  and  phyfical  man.  It  is  the  wealc- 
nefs  of  our  will  which  conftitutes  our  weaknefs. 
We  are  always  ftrong  enough  to  do,  what  we  have 
a ftrong  inclination  to  do.  The  term  virtue,  comes 
from  a word  fignifying  ftrength,  vis,  vires , virtus. 
Fortitude  of  mind  is,  therefore-,  the  bafis  of  each 
virtue,  and  virtue  belongs  to  a being  that  is  weak' 
in  his  nature,  and  ftrong  only  in  will  and  refolu- 
tion.  This  is  the  reafon  why  a fick  man,  who  has 
lived  in  adverfity,  fupports  a difea'e  infinitely 
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better  than  one,  who  has  lived  all  his  days  in  eale 
and  affluence.  In  profperity  we  are  fo  furrounded 
on  every  fide,  as  to  fee  and  know  outfelves  only  the 
moment  we  feel  diflrefs,  or  when  we  reach  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  the  fplendor  of  riches,  is 
eclipfed  by  the  lolemn  apparatus  of  death.  It  fel- 
dom  happens,  in  thefe  moments,  that  a man  has 
time  enough  to  perceive  he  was  like  other  men  be- 
fore this.  We  often  fee  people  die  from  grief  or  de- 
fpair,  although  their  diforders,  perhaps,  would  not 
' have  proved  fatal,  had  they  learnt  to  look  forward 
on  death,  with  a calm  and  philofophic  eye.  It 
is  difficult  to  perfuade  thefe  people,  that  the  grave 
levels  all  diftiruflions.  The  more  a man  becomes 
vexed  with  his  difeafe,  the  greater  afcendencv  will 
it  be  conftantly  found  to  gain.  Fortitude  of  mind 
is,  therefore,  in  every  cafe  of  licknefs,  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  a favorable  fign.  I fear  lefs  from  the  pre- 
lence  of  death,  than  from  fear  and  defpair  in  thefe 
moments.  Every  man  mufl  die,  but  we  ought 
furely  to  delcend  calmly  into  the  grave.  Lofs  of 
courage,  and  agitation  of  mind,  will  ferve  only  to 
extinguifh  the  lamp,  perhaps,  before  its  time  ; 
whereas,  he,  who  meets  death  with  intrepidity  may, 
this  once  at  leaf!,  triumph  over  him.  We  fre- 
quently fee  the  eruption  of  petechias  preceded  by  an 
extreme  deprelhon  of  Ipirits,  which  returns  again, 
the  moment  the  eruption  difappears,  and  very  often 
continues  even  with  the  eruption,  if  the  patient  is 
kept  too  hot,  or  takes  the  heating  medicines, 
which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  are  too  often  prcfcribed 
in  thefe  cafes.  I have  fometimes  obferved, 
that  thefe  patients  die  fuddenly,'  towards  the 
clofe  of  petechial  fevers,  when  any  imaginary  fear 
T t 2 get§ 
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gets  pofTeffion  of  their  mind.  Dr.  Stockar,  a young 
Swifs  phyfician,  remarks,  that  when  thefe  patients 
wifli  for  death,  they  generally  recover,  becaufe,  this 
proves  them  to  have  no  fear  of  death. 

I feel  myfelf  naturally  inclined  to  fay  to  myfelf, 
“ this  patient  will  die when  I fee  a man,  with  an 
inflammatory  fever,  who  is  of  an  impatient,  morofe, 
and  unealy  difpofition ; becaufe.  the  event  of  thefe 
fevers  depend  much  on  the  tranquility  of  the  flek, 
and  their  readinefs  to  aflift  nature.  The  greatet 
part  of  acute  and  chronic  difeafes,  are  lengthened 
out  by  the  impatience  of  the  fick,  and  are  often 
rendered  fatal  by  the  tranfports  of  their  mind.  Thefe 
people  reproach  nature  with  ills,  which  they  have 
drawn  on  themfelves,  merely  by  offending  her. 

Refignation  is  ufually  a favorable  flate  in  dif- 
eafes. It  is  a mark  of  the  tranquility  of  the  foul, 
although  it  often  announces  the  pre fence  of  death. 
But  an  experienced  obferver,  will  cliftinguifh  the 
tranquility  of  mind,  which  is  accompanied  with 
certain  remains  of  flrength.  Nature,  in  fuch  a cafe, 
has  only  the  difeafe  to  cope  with,  and  thus  may 
be  able  to  effect,  fome  favorable  change  from  re- 
fources,  which,  in  the  generality  of  cafes,  will  be  un- 
known to  us,  but  of  which  the  patient  would  pro- 
bably be  deprived,  by  agitation  and  anxiety  of 
mind. 

Death  has,  in  my  opinion,  lefs  terror  in  it,  than 
the  life  of  a man,  who  is  inceflahtly  figuring  to 
himfelf  the  horrors  of  death.  1 have  heard  many 
people,  ingoodhcalih,  talk  of  death,  and  I have  ieen 
" many 
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many  Tick  people  die  ; in  general,  the  people,  who 
talked  lo  much  of  death,  died,  as  it  were,  through 
fear  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  There  are  many  perfons 
who  fear  death,  becaufe  they  have  formed  to  them- 
felves  very  falfe  ideas  of  the  jultice  of  the  Deity, 
whom  they  luppofe  to  be  cruel,  and  inexorable. 
But  thefe  ideas  can  arife  only  in  narrow  and  mer- 
cenary minds,  and  not  in  the  true  worfhippers  of  a 
Deity,  who  is  mild  and  merciful.  The  lefs  fear  a 
reafonable  man  entertains  of  death,  the  more  pla- 
cid is  he  in  his  laid  moments. 

There  are  fome  occafions,  however,  in  which 
this  tranquility  of  mind,  is  a very  unfavorable  hgn. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  children,  the  pow'ers 
of  the  foul  increafe,  in  proportion,  as  thofe  of  the 
body  diminifh,  and  that  they  are  never  more  ami- 
able than  in  their  lafl  illnefs. 

It  has  been  remarked,  likervife,  that  the  imagina- 
tion is  in  a pat  titular  manner  elevated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  It  has  even  happened,  that  pati- 
ents have  foretold  the  hour  of  their  death,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  hopes  of  the  phyfician,  have  really 
died  at  that  hour  (c). 

We 


(r)  ,It  may,  and  does,  fomedmes,  happen,  that  perfons,  on  the 
approach  of  death,  have  conceived  a ltrong  notion  they  fhall 
die  at  a certain  hour;  and,  amongft  a great  number  of  fuch  cafes, 
there  may  have  been  fome  few,  in  which, death  has  chanced  to 
take  place,  nearly  about  the  time  fixed  on.  We  may  fuppofe 
too,  that  in  thefe  cafes,  the  principle  of  life  being  feeble  and 
yearly  exdnguifhed,  this  idea  and  expectation  of  death,  at  a 

certain 
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We  obferve  in  children,  who  are  fick  and  in  a 
dangerous  fituation,  a veryunufual  compliance  in 
every  thing,  together  with  a degree  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  fruit  only  of  reflexion  and  experience, 
and  a genius  and  eloquence  far  above  their  years. 
Alt  this  is  the  forerunner  of  death.  This  elevation  of 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  likewife  much  greater  in 
middle  aged  perfons,  than  in  thofe  of  more  advan- 
ced life.  It  would  feem  as  if  nature  carried  thefe 
fubjeCls,  through  all  the  periods  of  life,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment.  I knew  a perfon  whofe  lafl  difeafe  was 
infanity.  Some  few  hours  before  her  death,  her  rea- 
lon  returned  to  her,  the  fpoke  in  the  molt  pathe- 
tic and  fenfible  terms,  and  foon  afterwards  died. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  obfervations,  however, 
the  tranquility  of  the  foul  is,  as  I have  before  ob- 
ferved,  a good  fign  in  difeafes.  The  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  I havejuft  now  mentioned, 
is,  in  fuch  cafes,  a forerunner  of  death ; but  this  is 
very  different  from  that  dignity  of  foul  peculiar  to 
the  ftoics.  The  elevation  of  foul,  we  obferve  in 
dying  people,  is  not  derived  from  reflection  and 
philofophy  ; and  it  affords  a mild  and  placid  effeff, 
which  is  not  feen  in  the  other  cafe. 


certain  day  or  hour,  may  he  To  ftrongly  fixed  >n  the  imagination, 
as  to  co-operate  with  the  feeblenefs  of  life,  in  producing  death. 
And  this  is  all  we  can  fuppofe  on  the  fubjeft.  Cardan  did,  in- 
deed, die,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  on  the  very  day  he  had  pre- 
dicted ; but  it  is  well  known  he  abftained  from  all  fuftenance, 
that  he  might  not  dilcredit  his  art. 


There 
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There  are  other  cafes  than  thofe  we  have  menti- 
oned, in  which  a tranquility  of  foul  is  not  a favor- 
able fign.  Aretarus  has  very  judicioufly  remark- 
ed, that  not  only  the  paffions  occafion  difeafes,  but 
that  difeafes  frequently  reverfe  the  natural  (late  of 
the  mind.  Thus,  he  obferves,  that  dropfical  pa- 
tients have  a certain  eafmefs  of  temper,  and  patience, 
which  are  not  founded  fo  much  on  the  hopes  of  a 
cure,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  This  great 
phyfician  likewife  remarks,  that  in  cafes  of  hemop- 
toe,  the  patients  donotlofe  their  courage,  although  the 
difeafe  is  a very  dangerous  one  ; and  he  very  proper- 
ly attributes  this  tranquility  of  mind  to  the  infenfibi- 
lity  of  the  lungs  ; becaufe  the  leaf!  pain  commonly 
excites  a fear  of  death  to  a certain  degree.  I have 
often  had  occafion  to  make  the  lame  obfervation  in 
phthifical  patients,  who,  with  an  abfcefsof  the  lungs, 
kept  up  their  hopes  till  the  laft  moment. 

A fudden  calm  or  tranquility,  in  a difeafe  accom- 
panied with  violent  pains,  which  before  difturbed 
the  mind  of  the  patient,  announces  death.  Thus  in 
inflammations  of  the  inteflines,  a hidden  celfation  of 
the  pain  is  a fatal  fign. 

Afudden  return  of  reafon  after  phrenzy,  likewife 
announces  death.  In  cafes  of  melancholy,  this  re- 
turn, fometimes,  forebodes  phrenzy.  I attended  a 
young  lady,  of  a very  acute  and  penetrating  genius, 
who  had  experienced  three  or  four  attacks  of  infa- 
nity,  before  I faw  her.  Some  years  after  this,  fhe 
was  perfectly  well  again,-  and  her  mind  was  as  bril- 
liant as  ever.  In  this  fituation  fhe  became  pregnant, 
was  brought  to  bed,  and  was  fo  weakened  by  her 
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ing-in,  as  to  be  attacked  with  convulfions.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  patient,  an  ignorant  pra&itioner,  who 
was  called,  kept  up  thefe  convulfions  during  a year, 
by  prefcribing  frequent  bleedings,  purgatives,  warm 
baths,  and  tea.  When  I was  called  to  her,  fhe  was 
attacked  every  four  or  five  days  with  the  molt 
frightful  convulfions.  She  recovered,  however,  by 
means  of  my  remedies,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
body,  was  perfectly  cured.  She  would,  indeed,  have 
been  fo,  if  I had  polTeffed  the  art  of  curing  the  mo- 
ral caufes  of  difeafes. 

At  the  end  of  a year,  fire  fell  into  a deep  melan- 
choly, otcafioned  by  manifelt  caufes.  After  this, 
fhe  became  wild  and  frantic,  and  then  again  returned 
to  her  ftate  of  melancholy.  She  fancied  herfelf  to 
be  the  vileft  of  all  creatures,  marked  out  from  the 
reft  of  mankind  by  her  crimes,  and  deftined  for 
eternal  mifery  [d).  In  her  lefs  unhappy  moments, 
file  fimply  deemed  herfelf  an  inhabitant  of  hell, 
but  at  other,  and  more  melancholy  times,  fhe  fan- 
cied herfelf  furrounded  with  flames.  The  molt  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  her  opinions,  was  her  obftinacy  in 


(d)  Mr.  Derham,  in  hisPhyfico  Theology,  relates  fomething 
like  this  of  a Mrs.  Honey  wood,  a Kentilh  lady,  “ who  was  a 
“ very  pious  woman,  affiidted  in  her  declining  age  with  defpai", 
“ in  fome  meafure  ; concerning  which  fome  divines  once  dif- 
“ courfing  with  her,  file  in  a paffion  faid,  She  zvas  as  certainly 
“ damned  as  this  glafs  is  broken,  throwing  a Venice  glafs  againlt 
“ the  ground,  which  Hie  had  in  her  hand.  But  the  giafs  efcaped 
“ breaking,  as  credible  vvitnefles  acteited.”  Phyf.  Pkeol.  page 
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fefufing  to  take  any  medicines.  She  pafTed  her 
time  almoft  wholly  in  prayer,  and  in  converfa- 
tion  with  fome  gloomy  ecclefiaftic.  At  length,  after 
having  continued  in  this  flate  about  a twelvemonth, 
her  melancholy  left  her  on  a fudden.  She  difcover- 
ed,  that  her  principles,  together  with  the  confequences 
file  had  deduced  from  them,  and  the  total  change 
in  her  manner  of  living,  had  been  the  effe&s  of  a 
diflurbed  imagination.  She  laid  down  a very  dif- 
ferent plan  of  life,  which  was  rational  and  agree- 
able to  her  fituation.  She  feemed  to  have  recovered 
all  her  penetration  and  knowledge  ; but  now  and 
then  it  was  perceived,  that  file  laughed  in  a manner 
not  altogether  natural.  After  paffing  three  months 
in  this  manner,  (lie  relapfed  again  into  the  moft 
horrible  madnefs. 

The  particulars  I have  related  in  this  chapter, 
will  prove  how  extenfive  are  the  figns  of  difeafes. 
I have  colle&ed  only  a fmall  portion  of  them.  The 
field  of  nature  is  too  wide,  and  the  human  mind 
too  limited,  to  comprehend,  or  even  to  perceive 
all  the  phenomena  of  this  fort  that  prefentthemfelvesi 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Influence  of  the  Art  of  Ohfervation  on  Experience. 


H E fyftem  of  a difeafe  is  not  to  be  attained, 


by  the  art  of  obfervation  alone ; becaufe,  we 
mull  necelfarily  fee  things  as  they  realiy  are,  before 
we  can  be  able  to  inquire  why  they  are  fo.  The 
knowledge  of  particular  truths,  leads  to  that  of  ge- 
neral truths,  all  of  which  flow  from  a chain  of  well 
conneded  obfervations.  The  knowledge  of  fads, 
enables  us  to  eftablifh  certain  axioms.  A talent  for 
obfervation  may,  therefore,  be  faid  to  furnifh  us, 
with  hiftorical  knowledge  ; and  genius,  with  phi- 
lofophical  knowledge. 

Weattend  to  the  fymptoms  of  a difeafe,  becaufe,  it 
is  by  thefe,  we  are  enabled  to  difeern  the  figns,  to 
learn  the  feries  ofeffeds,  and  to  afeend,  as  it  wrere, 
by  thefe,  to  the  unknown  caufes.  We  fliould  never 
become  acquainted  with  the  hidden  parts  of  nature, 
if  the  things  which  are  fubmitted  to  our  fenfes,  did 
not  inform  us  of  thofe  which  are  not.  The  moment 
we  are  acquainted  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  a dif- 
eafe, wc  ha,ve  only  to  compare  thefe  with  each  other, 


to 
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to  diftinguifh  what  is  conftant  and  uniform,  from 
that  which  is  not,  and  to  combine  together  the  more 
effential  fymptoms,  in  order  to  acquire  a knowledge 
of  the  beginning,  the  progrels,  and  the  termination 
of  the  difeafe.  A method,  like  this,  will  lead  us,  with 
the  moft  certainty,  to  the  different  caufes  related  in 
the  following  books  of  this  work,  and  will  enable, 
us  to,  pafs,  from  thefe  caufes,  to  the  various  practical 
methods  of  palliating  or  curing  difeafes.  If  we 
take  a general  view  of  the  different  parts  of  know- 
ledge, the  moll  neceffary  to  a phyfician,  we  fhali 
be  convinced,  that  the  art  of  obfervation  is  a very- 
important  one. 

Without  a knowledge  of  the  figns,  the  greater 
part  of  difeafes  would  be  to  us  fo  many  impenetra- 
ble labyrinths.  The  nature  of  difeafes  is,  very  of- 
ten, fo  enveloped  and  obfcured  by  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  in  no  way  effential  to  it,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  circumflances,  of  the 
leaf!  importance  in  themfelves  ; becaufe,  thefe,  be- 
ing compared  with  all  that  has  preceded,  accompa- 
nied, and  followed  the  difeafe,  will,  onmany  occafions, 
afford  us  the  moft  interefling  lights.  So  great  a 
number  of  difeafes  have  been  confidered  as  incura- 
ble, only  becaufe,  the  figns  of  them  have  not  been 
accurately  diflinguifhed  and  afcertained.  This  is 
the  reafon  too,  why  compound  difeafes  are  fo  often 
miftmderflood,  and  why  one  difeafe  is  frequently 
nnftaken  for  another,  and  the  method  of  cure,  of 
courfe,  reverfed.  The  obfervation,  and  exa&  com- 
parifon,  of  every  circumftance,  and  of  every  indica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  them,  become  the  only 
fure,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fimple  means  of  being 
U u 2 able 
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able  to  difeern  the  charaffer  of  the  fymptoms,  and 
the  figns.  An  accurate  and  faithful  description  of 
their  beginning,  progrefs,  and  termination,  confli- 
tutes  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe.  Hippocrates,  who 
attended  to,  and  examined,  every  thing  profoundly, 
and  whofe  minutenefs  was  never  fruitlefs,  noticed 
even  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  hair  and  fkin,  that  none 
of  the  marks  of  temperament  might  efcape  him  ; and 
thus  w'as  he  enabled  to  afeertain  the  difeafes,  to 
which  his  patients  were  predifpofed,  and  to  trace,  in 
his  ufuai  happy  manner,  the  prefent,  the  paft,  and 
the  future. 

The  hiflory  of  difeafes  feems,  therefore,  to  con- 
flitute  the  effential  part  of  a phyfician  s knowledge. 
He  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  way  in  which  a dif- 
eafe will  terminate,  when  left  to  itfelf,  becaufe, 
the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician,  being  to  imitate  the 
operations  of  nature,  he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
manner,  in  which  flue  direifls  them.  The  true,  and 
■uniform  type  of  a difeafe,  can  never  be  learned, 
if  the  courfe  of  nature  is  changed,  by  an  improper 
regimen  or  impeded  by  improper  remedies.  To  learn 
the  nature  of  a difeafe,  all  the  circumflances  of  it 
fhould  be  fludied,  in  the  order  and  hate  in  which 
nature  herfelf  prefents  them.  The  phyfician  will  do 
well  to  no‘e,  in  every  cafe, the  apparent  and  real  powers, 
and  likewife  the  efforts,  of  nature,  if  all  thefe  can  be 
perceived,  with  a certain  degree  of  clearnefs.  This  will 
be  an  objed  of  confequence,  if  he  wifhes  to  judge  of 
the  event  of  a difeafe.  But  he  mud  be  cautious,  not  to 
weaken,  or  diflurb,  or  deflroy  thefe  powers  by  any 
impediments.  He  fhould  be  careful  likewife,  not  to 
multiply,  or  diverfify  the  fimple  effedt  of  a fimple 

caufe. 
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faufe,  if  he  wifhcs  to  afcend  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  And  yet,  we  often  fee  fimple, 
and  fleady  effects,  rendered  complex,  and  undiftin- 
guifhable,  by  the  addition  of  a thoufand  circum- 
fiances,  that  are  foreign  to  their  ordinary  caufes  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  is  confufed.  The  phyfician  him- 
felf,  or  the  affiflants,  frequently  give  rife  to  phenome- 
na, that  are  not  effential  to  the  difeafe.  The  fame 
thing  may  happen  from  other  caufes,  fuch  as  the 
mode  of  treatment,  the  irregularity  of  the  patients, 
palfions  of  the  mind,  &c.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  ob- 
fervations  drawn,  with  too  much  hafle,  or  from  cafes 
improperly  treated,  are  ufelefs,  and  fometimes  even 
dangerous;  becaufe,  they  do  not  offer  to  us  nature 
fuch  as  (lie  really  is,  but  as  fire  has  been,  mutilated, 
or  imperfectly  leen. 

The  real  virtues  of  medicines  will  be  equally  un- 
known, if  we  are  uninformed  of  whatnature  does,  or 
can  do,  when  left  to  herfelf,  and  how  far  her  ope- 
rations will  be  falutary  or  noxious.  As  every 
ufelefs  operation  of  nature,  is  conflantly  more  or 
lefs  prejudical  to  the  fick,  hence  it  feems  to  be 
equally  certain,  that  medicines,  which  do  not  pro- 
duce fome  good  effect,  are,  if  they  are  of  any  activi- 
ty, conflantly  more  or  lefs  pernicious.  We  muff, 
therefore,  learn  how  to  eftimate  the  effects  of  re- 
medies, if  we  wifh  to  avoid  an  erroneous  application 
of  them,  and  to  diflinguifh  whatfhare  they  may  have, 
fn  the  effential  or  accidental  fymptoms  of  a difeafe. 

It  would  feem,  as  if  it  was  the  aim  of  Hippocra- 
tes, to  lead  us  to  his  difcoveries,  and  at  the  fame  time 
|p  delineate  to  us  nature,  by  her  moil  diflinguifhablc 
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features.  Thus,  we  feldom  find  him  fpeaking  of 
the  medicines  he  employed  in  his  epidemical  dif- 
eafes.  He  feems  to  aim  wholly  at  following  nature, 
with  a view  to  know  her,  and  to  trace  out  to  us 
the  route  fhe  follows,  when  left  to  herfelf.  This  is, 
in  good  truth,  the  only  way,  by  which  we  can  learn 
the  effeds  of  medicines,  and  the  {hare  they  have  in 
the  fymptoms  of  a difeafe.  He  has  been  reproached 
with  having  given  us  the  hiftories  of  difeafes,  which, 
for  the  mofl  part,  terminated  fatally  ; but  this  furely, 
is  to  reproach  him,  for  what  ought  to  draw  on  him 
our  admiration  arid  praife.  Hippocrates,  who  flu  died 
to  inform  himfeif  of  the  true  charader  of  difeafes, 
could  not  attain  this  knowledge  with  more  certainty, 
than  by  obferving.  with  the  fcrupulous  attention  he 
did,  thofe,  in  which  nature  yielded  to  the  fuperior 
power  of  the  difeafe.  This  was  the  only  way,  in 
which  he  could  difeern  the  efl'ential  lymptoms, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  generalize  the  principles  of 
his  art.  But  he  did  not  confine  himfeif  to  this  alone. 
He  obferved  how  nature  aded,  when  (Ire  was  able  to 
overcome  the  difrafe,  and  thus  has  pointed  out  to 
us,  how  we  may  belt  imitate  her.  Hippocrates  was, 
no  doubt,  aware,  that  fucceeding  ages  would  difcover 
means  of  a Hiding  nature,  which  to  him  were  un- 
known ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  willing  to 
deferibe  her  to  us  With  truth,  and  he  has  fo  per- 
fedly  fucceeded,  that  we  may  always  know  her,  by 
the  features  he  has  delineated.  He  has,  in  fhort,  co- 
pied nature  with  fo  much  accuracy,  that  had  he 
never  cured  a patient,  he  would  not  have  a lefs 
claim  to  the  grateful  edeem  of  poderity,  for  having 
fhortenea  the  way  to  obfervation,  and  for  having 
enabled  us  to  fay,  on  many  occafions,  what  will  hap- 
pen 
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pen  in  a difeafe,  and  how  it  will  terminate.  The 
greatefl  men  in  all  ages,  and  even  thofe  of  the  an- 
cients, who  envied  his  reputation,  have  all  of  them 
done  him  juflice  on  this  head. 

In  general,  the  ancients  were  very  fparing  of  re- 
medies, they  bled  but  feldom,  and  contented  them- 
felves,"with  prefcribing  a light  and  diluting  regimen. 
In  this  way  they  were  enabled  to  obferve  nature, 
becaufe,  they  never  difturbed  her  operations.  Per- 
haps, they  thought,  as  Rouffeau  does,  that  they 
could  not  diftin&ly  lee  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and,  on  this  account,  were  defnous  of  obferving  the 
true  nature  of  the  difeafe,  before  they  ventured  to  pre- 
feribe  for  it.  And  in  this  they  did  right.  No  man  can 
acquire  true  experience  in  phyfic,  who  has  not  a 
previous  and  exaeft  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  dif- 
eafes.  This  is  really  the  bafis  of  good  pra&ice.  To 
attain  this,  the  phyfician  muft  obferve  each  individual 
difeafe,  and  then  learn  to  arrange,  in  the  general 
lnflory  of  difeafes,  the  phenomena,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  prefentthemfelves  in  the  generality  of  dil- 
eafes.  He  will  then  do  well  to  diftinguifh  the  be- 
ginning, the  progrefs,  and  the  termination,  as  they 
occur  in  the  greater  number  of  cafes.  The  deferip- 
tion  of  uncommon  and  irregular  fymptoms,  Ihouid 
be  referved  for  the  hiftory  of  particular  cafes.  But, 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  that  is,  the  hiftory  both 
of  general  and  individual  difeafes,  can  be  only  a 
relation  of  the  effects ; becaufe,  the  caufes  can  never 
be  eftablifhed,  till  thefe  have  been  fully,  and  ac- 
curately, difeuffed.  With  refpeft  to  more  general 
and  extenfive  reflexions,  which  relate  to  particular 
cafes,  to  rules  or  axioms,  or  fundamental  truths, 
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and,  in  fhort,  whatever  is  purely  theoretical ; allthefe 
fhould  be  referved  for  the  clofe  of  the  hiftory,  wheri 
all  the  data  have  been  delivered,  which  can  enable 
us  to  derive  luminous  deductions  from  them. 
The  more  and  the  better  the  eyes  have  feen,  the  more, 
likevvife,  will  the  mind  fee. 

Hippocrates  confidered  the  art  of  obfervation,  as 
the  mod  elfential  part  of  phyfic  ; and  we  all  know  or 
ought  to  know,  how  much  juflice  he  has  done  to  this 
branch  of  medicinal  knowledge.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  treatment  of  difeafes  does  not  fill 
a tenth  part  of  his  works,  all  the  reft  of  them  be.- 
ing  devoted  to  the  hiftory  of  difeafes.  The  Greeks, 
who  followed  him,  aimed  equally  at  attaining  an 
exaft  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  figns  of  dif- 
eafes. This  led  them  to  diftinguifh  the  caufes,  and 
indications  of  cure.  Celfus  obferves,  that  all  the 
phyficians,  after  Hippocrates,  had  conftantly  adhered 
to  what  he  had  delivered  on  the  fisms  of  difeafes,  al- 
though  they  had  introduced  many  new  things. 
Caelius  Aurelianus  employed  himfelf  fo  much  on 
the  figns,  that  he  very  often  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  other  fymptoms.  Sometimes,  we  find  him,  from 
this  knowledge  alone,  deferibing  difeafes  with  the 
greateft  precifion  and  truth.  There  are  fome 
writers,  however,  who  have  erred  in  this  way, 

Avicenna  multiplied  the  figns  of  difeafes,  without 
reafon.  He  has  been  too  much  imitated  in  this  by 
fome  modern  writers,  from  the  facility  with  which 
we  give  way  to  the  imagination.  Phyficians  came 
to  be  lefs  attached  to  the  knowledge  of  the  figns  in 
difeafes,  when  they  no  longer  ftudied  nature  in  her- 

fel£ 
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fel£  This  change  took  place  on  the  appearance  of 
Paracelfus  and  the  chymifts,  who  fought  for  the 
figns  of  difeafes  only  in  the  urine,  and  who,  pre- 
tending to  cure  difeafes,  without  knowing  them, 
thought  lefs  of  adapting  their  medicines  to  particu- 
lar circumftances,  than  of  univerfal  remedies.  The 
mathematical  phyficians  expe&ed  to  find  nature  in 
their  calculations,  and  in  thele  they  fought  for  her. 
The  refult  of  all  their  combinations,  was  an  infinity 
of  ufelefs  numbers,  and  idle  (peculations.  They 
did  not  reflect,  that  they  were  calculating  the  moti- 
ons of  organized  bodies ; and  that  thefe  bodies, 
having  an  intrinfic  motion,  it  would  be  neceffary 
to  afeertain  the  caufe  of  this  motion,  before  it  would 
be  poffible  to  determine  its  effe£ts ; they  feem  to 
have  brought  the  fame  notions  with  them,  to  the 
fludy  of  the  human  body,  as  they  would  to  an  hy- 
draulic machine.  The  caufes  of  motion  in  living 
organized  bodies,  being  an  impenetrable  enigma, 
even  in  the  mod  uniform  flate  of  health ; it  is, 
furely,  a mark  of  folly,  to  prefume  to  afeertain  the 
irregular  movements  of  nature,  bv  hypothefes,  to 
w'hich  other  hypothefes  may  be  oppofed. 

Sydenham,  Baglivi,  and  Stahl,  have  the  glory  of 
having  brought  us  back  into  the  walks  of  nature. 
Many  celebrated  phyficians  of  the  Leyden  fchool, 
have  fupported  us  in  this  way.  We  may  fay  of  thefe, 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  a Chinefe  philofopher,  is  the 
molt  honorable  of  all  compliments  ; “ Their  century 
“ could  not  do  without  them." 

The  art  of  obfervation  is,  therefore,  with  refpe& 
to  experience,  of  the  tail  importance,  becaufe,  the 
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hiflory  of  difeafes,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is 
the  bafis  of  medical  knowledge.  But  a man  may 
pofTefs  a talent  for  obfervation,  without  the  facultv 
of  reafoning,  as  he  ought  to  do,  on  the  phenome- 
na. This  talent  for  obfervation,  muff  neceffarily  be 
combined  with  genius.  By  the  former,  a man  will 
diflinguifh  and  arrange,  what  falls  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  fenfes,  whilfl  the  latter,  will  enable  him 
to  perceive  the  chain  of  general  truths.  The  one 
will  give  him  a knowledge  of  fafts ; and  the  other 
of  things.  The  talent  for  obfervation,  in  fhort,  fhews 
us,  that  which  Hippocrates  taught ; and  Genius,  that 
which  Galen  aimed  at  teaching,  and  in  which  he 
would  really  have  fucceeded,  had  he  lived  in  more 
enlightened  times. 

It  is  related  of  the  fage  Lockman,  that  being  one 
day  afked  by  Saadi,  from  what  fources  he  had  de- 
rived his  knowledge  ; “ From  the  blind," — replied 

the  philofopher, — “ who  never  place  their  feet,  till 
“ they  have  tried  the  frmnejs  of  the  foil:  I obferved , 

“ before  I reafoned,  and  I reafoned  before  I wrote." 


End  of  Volume  the  Fjrst. 
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